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AUTHORIZING COMMISSIONERS OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TO BORROW FUNDS AND AMENDING 
LAW RELATING TO FEDERAL PAYMENT 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1958 


Coneress OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Fiscat Arrarrs OF THE House OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, COMMITTEE ON THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Fiscat AFFAIRS OF THE 
Unitep Sratres SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
THe Disrricr or CoLuMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the District 
of Columbia Committee Room, United States Capitol Building, Repre- 
sentative Howard W. Smith presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith, O’Hara, Allen, and Matthews. 

Senators Bible, Frear, Proxmire, and Beall. 

Also present : William N. McLeod, Jr., clerk, and staff of the House 
District of Columbia Committee. 

William P. Gulledge, counsel; Donald P. Feldman, assistant coun- 
sel; Leo A. Casey, chief clerk; and Charles Lee, assistant chief clerk, 
of the Senate District of Columbia Committee. 

Senator Frear. May I, Judge Smith, as a member of the Fiscal 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate District Committee, take the 
authority to open this joint meeting, and make a motion that we se- 
lect Judge Smith as the chairman of this joint committee. 

And I know that is seconded, and without objection that is so 
ordered. 

Representative SmirnH (presiding). The committee will come to 
order. 

We have met this morning to begin consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 563 and Senate Joint Resolution 155, which I believe are 
identical. They deal with the fiscal matters of the District. 

(The joint resolutions referred to are as follows:) 


[H. J. Res. 563, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Authorizing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
borrow funds for capital improvement programs and amending provisions of law relat- 
ing to Federal Government participation in meeting costs of maintaining the Nation’s 
Capital City 


Whereas under the Constitution the Congress must “exercise exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever” over the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas the metropolitan area embracing the District of Columbia has now 
become an economic unit and it is neither equitable nor economically feasible 


1 
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for residents and businesses of the District to be taxed at a higher level than 
those of the environs of the District ; and 

Whereas the area of the District is fixed and the District may not annex 
territory ; and 

Whereas the United States Government is the principal employer of the 
area ; and 

Whereas it is necessary to maintain the District at a standard commensurate 
with its constitutional position as the Nation’s Capital: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress, in exercising its exclusive legislative authority over the District of 
Columbia, to provide financial support, over and above that which can be de- 
rived from taxing District residents and businesses at rates comparable to those 
of surrounding communities, to the extent necessary to make the District a 
modern, attractive, and efficient community that meets the requirements to be 
the Capital of the United States. 

Sec. 2 (a) A program of construction to meet capital needs of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia is hereby authorized. Such program shall in- 
clude, without limitation, projects relating to activities to meet the needs of the 
public in the fields of education, health, welfare, public safety, recreation, and 
other general government activities. 

(b) To assist in financing the cost of constructing facilities required for 
activities financed by the general fund of the District, the Commissioners are 
hereby authorized to accept loans for the District from the United States 
Treasury and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to lend to 
the Commissioners such sums as may hereafter be appropriated: Provided, 
That the total principal amount of loans advanced pursuant to this section 
shall not exceed $100,000,000: Provided further, That any loan for use in any 
fiscal year must first be specifically requested of the Congress in connection 
with the budgets submitted for the District, with a full statement of the work 
contemplated to be done and the need thereof, and such work must be approved 
by the Congress: And provided further, That such approval shall not be con- 
strued to alter or to eliminate the procedures for consultation, advice, and 
recommendation provided in the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 
781). Such loans shall be in addition to any other loans heretofore or hereafter 
made to the Commissioners for any other purpose, and when advanced shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the general 
fund of the District. 

(c) The loans authorized pursuant to this section, or any part or parts 
thereof, shall be advanced to the Commissioners on their requisition therefor, 
shall be available to the Commissioners for carrying out the said construction 
program, and shall be available until expended. 

(d) Loans made under this section during any six-month period (beginning 
with the six-month period ending December 31, 1958) shall be at the rate of 
interest determined by the Secretary of the Treasury as of the beginning of 
such period which, in his judgment, would reflect the cost of money to the 
Treasury for borrowing at a maturity approximately equal to one-half of the 
period of time the loan is outstanding. 

(e) Any loan advanced pursuant to this section shall be repaid to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in substantially equal payments, including principal and 
interest, within a period of thirty years beginning on July 1 of the second fiscal 
year following the date on which each such advance is credited to the general 
fund. 

(f) No loans shall be advanced pursuant to this section after June 30, 1968. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 2 of article VI of the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1947 (D. C. Code, sec. 47—2501b) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, in addition to 
the sums appropriated under section 1 of this article, as annual payments by 
the United States toward defraying the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia, the sum of $9,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1955 and 
1956, the sum of $12,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, and the 
sum of $21,000,000 for the fiscal year 1959 and for each fiscal year thereafter: 
Provided, That so much of the aggregate annual payments by the United States 
appropriated under this article to the credit of the general fund as is in excess 
of $13,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1955 and 1956, $16,000,000 for each 


of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, and $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 1959 and 
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subsequent fiscal years shall be available for capital outlay only, and then on 
a cumulative total basis only to the extent of not more than 50 per centum of 
the cumulative total of capital outlay appropirations payable from such general 
fund which becomes available for expenditure on and after July 1, 1954.” 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act the term “District” means the District of Colum- 
bia and the term “Commissioners” means the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 


[S. J. Res. 155, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Authorizing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
borrow funds for capital improvement programs and amending provisions of law relating 
To Federal Government participation in meeting costs of maintaining the Nation’s 
Capital City 


Whereas under the Constitution the Congress must “exercise exclusive legis- 
lation in all cases whatsoever” over the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas the metropolitan area embracing the District of Columbia has now 
become an economic unit and it is neither equitable nor economically feasible 
for residents and businesses of the District to be taxed at a higher level than 
those of the environs of the District: and 

Whereas the area of the District is fixed and the District may not annex 
territory ; and 

Whereas the United States Government is the principal employer of the area; 
and 

Whereas it is necessary to maintain the District at a standard commensurate 
with its constitutional position as the Nation’s Capital: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress, in exercising its exclusive legislative authority over the District 
of Columbia, to provide financial support, over and above that which can be 
derived from taxing District residents and businesses at rates comparable to 
those of surrounding communities, to the extent necessary to make the District 
a modern, attractive, and efficient community that meets the requirements to 
be the Capital of the United States. 

Sec. 2. (a) A program of construction to meet capital needs of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia is hereby authorized. Such program shall 
include, without limitation, projects relating to activities to meet the needs of 
the public in the fields of education, health, welfare, public safety, recreation, 
and other general government activities. 

(b) To assist in financing the cost of construction facilities required for 
activities financed by the general fund of the District, the Commissioners are 
hereby authorized to accept loans for the District from the United States 
Treasury and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to lend to the 
Commissioners such sums as may hereafter be appropriated: Provided, That 
the total principal amount of loans advanced pursuant to this section shall not 
exceed $100,000,000: Provided further, That any loan for use in any fiscal year 
must first be specifically requested of the Congress in connection with the budgets 
submitted for the District, with a full statement of the work contemplated to 
be done and the need thereof, and such work must be approved by the Congress: 
And provided further, That such approval shall not be construed to alter or to 
eliminate the procedures for consultation, advice, and recommendation provided 
in the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 781). Such loans shall 
be in addition to any other loans heretofore or hereafter made to the Com- 
missioners for any other purpose, and when advanced shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the general fund of the District. 

(c) The loans authorized pursuant to this section, or any part or parts 
thereof, shall be advanced to the Commissioners on their requisition therefor, 
shall be available to the Commissioners for carrying out the said construction 
program, and shall be available until expended. 

(d) Loans made under this section during any six-month period (beginning 
with the six-month period ending December 31, 1958) shall be at a rate of 
interest determined by the Secretary of the Treasury as of the beginning of 
such period, which, in his judgment, would reflect the cost of money to the 
Treasury for borrowing at a maturity approximately equal to one-half of the 
period of time the loan is outstanding. 

(e) Any loan advanced pursuant to this section shall be repaid to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in substantially equal payments, including principal and 
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interest, within a period of thirty years beginning on July 1 of the second 
fiscal year following the date on which each such advance is credited to the 
general fund. 

(f) No loans shall be advanced pursuant to this section after June 30, 1968. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 2 of article VI of the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1947 (D. C. Code, sec. 47—-2501b) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, in addition to 
the sums appropriated under section 1 of this article, as annual payments by 
the United States toward defraying the expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the sum of $9,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1955 and 
1956, the sum of $12,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, and the 
sum of $21,000,000 for the fiscal year 1959 and for each fiscal year thereafter: 
Provided, That so much of the aggregate annual payments by the United States 
appropriated under this article to the credit of the general fund as is in excess 
of $13,000,000 for each of the fiscal vears 1955 and 1956, $16,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, and $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 1959 and sub- 
sequent fiscal years shall be available for capital outlay only, and then on a 
cumulative total basis only to the extent of not more than 50 per centum of the 
cumulative total of capital outlay appropriations payable from such general 
fund which becomes available for expenditure on and after July 1, 1954.” 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act the term “District” means the District of Columbia 
and the term “Commissioners” means the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. 

Representative Smiru. I think the committee wants to hear from 
the Commissioners, and have a general discussion, I imagine, this 
morning of the necessity for the plan as here proposed. 

I wonder if the committee could not sort of figure out what the 
agenda is going to be for today. I thought that if we heard from 
the Commissioners and their assistants, we might shorten this thing 
up some. 

Over on the House side the Commissioners were vood enough to 
come up and give us a very thorough briefing on their plans to the 
full committee. I do not know whether they did that over here, 
Senator Frear, or not. 

But anyway, we spent a morning with them, and got pretty well 
acquainted with the general scheme of the thing. 

Senator Frear. We had, of course, the benefit of being over with 
you people on the general but not on the specific resolution. 

Representative Smiru. So how shall we proceed? Just call the 
Commissioners and go ahead 2 

Senator Frear. I think so. 

Representative Smiru. We will be glad to hear from the Com- 
missioners. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. ROBERT E. McLAUGHLIN, HON. DAVID B. 
KARRICK, AND COL. A. ©. WELLING, COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; AND SCHUYLER LOWE, DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McLaventin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Commissioners would like to express their appreciation of the 
privilege of appearing before you to discuss the matter of Federal 
policy as to the Nation’s Capital, including authority for the District 
of Columbia to borrow funds for capital improvement programs and 
provision for additional Federal Government participation in meet- 
ing the costs of maintaining our Capital City. 

A timely solution to these problems is of the utmost importance 
because continued price increases and the changing population and 
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economic characteristics of the District of Columbia demand that 
certain basic decisions be made as to the kind of a capital city we 
are to provide and the means of its financing. Our presently fore- 
seeable financial resources will provide only a minimum standard 
community, whereas it seems obvious that our Nation’s Capital should 
be a source of pride to the entire country. 

First, I would like to summarize briefly what the proposed joint 
resolution is intended to accomplish. 

The preamble and the first section are a policy statement by the 
Congress that the District be a modern, attractive, and efficient conn- 
munity maintained at a standard commensurate with its constitutional 
position as the Nation’s Capital. The first section further provides 
that for this purpose it is the policy of the Congress to provide nec- 
essary financial support to the District over and above that which can 
be derived from taxing District residents and businesses at rates com- 
parable to those of surrounding communities. 

Section 2 authorizes a program of construction to meet the most 
urgent capital needs for education, health, welfare, public safety, 
recreation, storm water drainage, and other general Government ac- 
tivities. Any capital projects financed from the general fund of the 
District may be included in the program. 

Section 2 also authorizes District borrowing from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for general fund activities of amounts in the aggregate not 
exceeding $100 million. Such loans would be repayable within 30 
years and would bear interest at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury which in his judgment would reflect the cost of money 
to the Treasury. The form of loan authorization for general fund 
activities follows the form in the Public Works Act of 1954 author- 
izing loans for the District’s water system, sanitary sewage works, 
and highway construction, 

Section 3 of the resolution amends article VI of the District of Co- 
lumbia Revenue Act of 1947 relating to annual payments of the United 
States toward defraying part of the expenses of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Beginning with the fiscal year 1959, the authorized annual 
payment would be increased from $23 million to $32 million. 

In many respects, the letter with which this joint resolution was 
transmitted to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the United States Senate summarizes many of the major 
aspects of this problem. I would like to read selected portions of that 
letter to you, and at the same time request that the entire letter and its 

enclosures be inserted in the record. 

The problems of Washington with which this joint resolution is designed to 
cope have been developing for a number of years. In 1954 a 10-year public works 
program was initiated through action by the Commissioners, Bureau of the 
Budget, the President, and the Congress. Because of changing conditions, it has 
been necessary to review that program and revise it to the extent of bringing it 
up to date. The conditions referred to are inflation, plus necessary changes in 
program requirements. 

It is becoming clearer each day that problems connected with operating the 
District of Columbia as the Capital of the United States have strained financial 
resources beyond the point where the District resident can continue to bear as 
large a percentage of the burden as in the past. Each of the several funds in- 
volved in maintaining and operating our Capital City is feeling this strain, 
although some are in more difficulty than others. 

The problems of the District in some respects are obviously similar to those of 
other cities, but in some respects a unique situation is involved. The District is 
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a central city, with rigid boundaries in a rapidly expanding metropolitan area. 
Just as in all metropolitan areas, the lower income groups gravitate to or remain 
in the older section where rents are lower, automobiles are not required, and 
health, welfare, and other municipal facilities are better developed. Thus the 
District has all of the problems of a central city, but in addition it is required to 
be a suitable capital for the United States, and in many respects a showcase for 
the Nation. It quite properly has requirements imposed by such Federal agencies 
as the Fine Arts Commission. 

Being a home for persons of low income and at the same time an outstanding 
Capital City, however, poses a serious financial problem, and results in an im- 
perative need for many important legislative decisions. Among these is the need 
for an increased public works program and additional or improved services. 

Related to the trend of lower income groups to gravitate to or remain in the 
city is a trend for the higher income groups to move to the suburbs. This has 
caused our expenses for welfare, education, health, hospitals, and law enforce- 
ment to spiral notably in the last few years. Costs for this group of critical 
activities have increased disproportionately to other general government activi- 
ties as shown below, and very urgent demands will continue to exist in operating 
needs for future years. 

[In millions of dollars] 


Welfare, edu- | All other gov- 


cation, health, ernmental 
hospitals, and activities 
law en- 


forcement 


1952___ ’ ce — ‘ 75 27 
1959. _- na 115 | 38 
Increase, 1952-59 (percent) _- i ae es ee ieee eek. 53 41 


Contrasted with this increase in level of expenditures is the fact that the 
total personal income in the District of Columbia in the same period of time 
has increased from $1.94 billion to an estimated $2.1 billion, or by only 8 
percent. These conditions and continuing inflation have produced an impending 
financial crisis in our general fund. 

. * * + * * * 

The problem to which the enclosed joint resolution addresses itself is there- 
fore confined to the general fund. This is primarily because the original 
10-year public works program (1955-64) for the general fund has fallen behind 
schedule partly because of inflation but also because of needed revisions and 
expansions. Unless additional financing is provided, outlay for capital projects 
will have to be drastically curtailed in the very near future. 

» * * * * * a 

The proposed solution to this general fund problem has as its principal back- 
ground the work and recommendations of a citizens committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Richard P. Dunn. This committee carefully reviewed our 
general fund public works needs and financial resources and recommended a 
6-year public works program to cost approximately $141.1 million. 

The Commissioners have studied the recommendations of this Public Works 
Program Review Committee which constitutes a review of the 10-year public 
works program and have concluded that their recommendations must be in- 
creased from the $141.1 million to a total of $145.5 million. The changes from 
the committee recommendations leading to the increased total requirements 
are attributable to a number of individual situations, but I should like to 
mention that among other things, the Commissioners are recommending that 
our elemntary schools be constructed so as to permit attaining a pupil-teacher 
ratio of 30 to 1. A summary of the general fund public works program is 
attached. 

Concurrently with the study by the Commissioners of the public works 
requirements, financial trends were further reviewed indicating that the Public 
Works Program Review Committee’s financing plan needed to be increased as 
follows: 

Treasury loans: Increased from $97 million to $100 million. 
Federal payment: Annual increase of $9 million instead of $7.5 million. 
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(The complete letter is as follows :) 


GOVERN MENT OF THE District ofr COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1958. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Commissioners have the honor to submit herewith a draft of a joint 
resolution to establish a policy as to financial relations between the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia; to authorize the District of Colum- 
bia to borrow funds for capital improvement programs and to provide addi- 
tional Federal Government participation in meeting the costs of maintaining the 
Nation’s Capital City. 

The problems of Washington with which this joint resolution is designed 
to cope have been developing for a number of years. In 1954, a 10-year public- 
works program was initiated through action by the Commissioners, Bureau of the 
Budget, the President, and the Congress. Because of changing conditions, it 
has been necessary to review that program and revise it to the extent of bring- 
ing it up to date. The conditions referred to are inflation, plus necessary 
changes in program requirements. 

It is becoming clearer each day that problems connected with operating the 
District of Columbia as the Capital of the United States have strained finan- 
cial resources beyond the point where the District resident can continue to bear 
as large a percentage of the burden as in the past. Each of the several funds 
involved in maintaining and operating our Capital City is feeling this strain, 
although some are in more difficulty than others. 

The problems of the District in some respects are obviously similar to those 
of other cities, but in some respects a unique situation is involved. The Dis- 
trict is a central city, wtih rigid boundaries in a rapidly expanding metropoli- 
tan area. Just as in all metropolitan areas, the lower income groups gravitate 
to or remain in the older section where rents are lower, automobiles are not 
required, and health, welfare, and other municipal facilities are better devel- 
oped. Thus the District has all of the problems of a central city, but in addi- 
tion it is required to be a suitable capital for the United States and in many 

respects a showcase for the Nation. It quite properly has requirements imposed 
by such Federal agencies as the Fine Arts Commission. 

seing a home for persons of low income and at the same time an outstanding 
Capital City, however, poses a serious financial problem, and results in an im- 
perative need for many important legislative decisions. Among these is the 
need for an increased public works program and additional or improved services. 

Related to the trend of lower income groups to gravitate to or remain in the 
city is a trend for the higher income groups to move to the suburbs. This 
has caused our expenses for welfare, education, health, hospitals, and law 
enforcement to spiral notably in the last few years. Costs for this group of 
critical activities have increased disproportionately to other general government 
activities as shown below, and very urgent demands will continue to exist in 
operating needs for future years. 


{Dollar amounts in millions] 


education, | All other 
health, general 


fs Welfare, 
| 


| 
hospitals, government 
and law | activities 
enforcement 


1952 at $75 | $27 
1959 $115 $38 
Percent increase, 1952-59 ; | 53 41 





Contrasted with this increase in level of expenditures is the fact that the total 
personal income in the District of Columbia in the same period of time has in- 
creased from $1.94 billion to an estimated $2.1 billion, or by only 8 percent. 
These conditions and continuing inflation have produced an impending financial 
crisis in our general fund. 
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While the most critical condition exists in the general fund, the condition of 
the other funds should be mentioned briefly in order to give the complete picture. 

The highway funds to finance the District’s portion of the highway program 
of $176 million in the 6 years ending with fiscal year 1964 appear to be adequate 
through fiscal year 1963. However, by about 1964, it appears certain that there 
will be a need for substantial additional funds. In subsequent years, the deficit 
of available funds will be much greater, to the extent that by about 1969 the pos- 
sible deficit may be $66 million for the program. Until more data can be de- 
veloped on this subject, however, the Commissioners have no proposals to pro- 
vide more financing for the highway fund. 

Our water and sanitary sewage public-works programs are similar to the 
highway program in that financing problems of a major nature are not indicated 
for at least several years. Some reasonable increase in charges for water and 
Sanitary sewage service may be necessary in the near future to carry out the 
1959-64 portions of these programs, amounting to $10.5 million for water supply 
and distribution, and $14.5 million for sanitary sewage works. 

Our off-street parking facilities are being financed without difficulty by present 
revenues and no significant problems exist at this time. 

The problem to which the enclosed joint resolution addresses itself is there- 
fore confined to the general fund. This is primarily because the original 10-year 
public-works program (1955-64) for the general fund has fallen behind schedule 
partly because of inflation but also because of needed revisions and expansions. 
Unless additional financing is provided, outlay for capital projects will have 
to be drastically curtailed in the very near future. 

In addition, pay raises that appear to be contemplated will cost the general 
fund alone almost $6 million per year for a 6-percent average increase. Since 
1946, it should be noted, pay raises and other beneficial legislation for employees 
have added some $40 million or more to our general fund costs. Local taxes in 
just the general fund have been increased by more than $30 million in the past 
4 years to help meet such increased costs, and now are as high or higher than 
those of our area neighbors. 

The proposed solution to this general fund problem has as its principal back- 
ground the work and recommendations of a citizens committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Richard P. Dunn. This committee carefully reviewed our gen- 
eral fund public-works needs and financial resources and recommended a 6-year 
public-works program to cost approximately $141.1 million. 

The Commissioners have studied the recommendations of this Public Works 
Program Review Committee which constitutes a review of the 10-year public- 
works program and have concluded that their recommendations must be increased 
from the $141.1 million to a total of $145.5 million. The changes from the Com- 
mittee recommendations leading to the increased total requirements are at- 
tributable to a number of individual situations, but I should like to mention that 
among other things the Commissioners are recommending that our elementary 
schools be constructed so as to permit attaining a pupil-teacher ratio of 50 to 1. 
A summary of the general fund public-works program is attached. 

Concurrently with the study by the Commissioners of the public-works require- 
ments, financial trends were further reviewed indicating that the Public Works 
Program Review Committee's financing plan needed to be increased as follows: 

Treasury loans: Increase from $97 million to $100 million. 

Federal payment: Annual increase of $9 million instead of $7.5 million. 

The proposed joint resolution sets forth in the preamble a policy statement 
as to the financial relationship between the Federal and District Governments 
that is intended to resolve much of the doubt and difference of opinion as to the 
respective financial responsibilities of the local resident and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Section 2 authorizes a program of construction to meet capital needs for edu- 
eation, health, welfare, public safety, recreation, storm drainage, and other 
general government activities. Any activity financed from the general fund of 
the District may be included in the program. Section 2 also authorizes District 
borrowing from the Federal Government for general fund activities of amounts 
not exceeding $100 million. Such loans would be repayable within 30 years and 
would be interest bearing at a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
which in his judgment would reflect the cost of money to the Treasury. The 
form of loan authorization for general fund activities follows the form which was 
included in the Public Works Act of 1954 authorizing loans for the District’s 
water system, sanitary sewage works, and highway construction. 


al 
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Section 3 of the resolution amends article VI of the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1947 relating to annual payments of the United States toward 
defraying part of the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia. 
Beginning with the fiscal year 1959 the authorized annual payment would be 
increased from $23 million to $32 million. The present provision that so much 
of the aggregate annual payments by the United States appropriated under this 
article to the general fund as exceeds $16 million shall be available for capital 
outlay only, is amended so that beginning with the fiscal year 1959 so much of 
the aggregate annual payments by the United States as exceed $25 million shall 
be available for capital outlay only. 

Because the Congress does control the District of Columbia, we are urgently 
requesting that it establish a policy as to what type of community the District 
of Columbia shall be. Many Federal policies envisage the District as being an 
outstanding community. On the other hand, other Federal actions apparently 
are based on the assumption that the District should be a lower standard com- 
munity, a self-sustaining community that meets only minium health, safety, 
welfare, educational, and other needs. The two are not compatible. 

Under the circumstances, it is imperative that the Federal Government make 
a firm policy declaration on the type of community that Washington is to be, and 
to provide the financial assistance that is needed. Such a course of action is 
essential if the District is to be a community of which the Nation can be proud. 
Favorable action on the draft of the joint resolution transmitted herewith would 
in large measure establish both the policy declaration on the type of community 
and at the same time provide the means for financing the type of community 
desired. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
presentation of the enclosed draft resolution to the Congress for its consideration. 
The Bureau, however, stated that this did not constitute any commitment on 
the need for, or the amount of, additional Federal payments in 1959 and later 
years. 

Sincerely yours, 





Rosert FE. McLAvuGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia. 

Without the additional financing provided by this joint resolution, 
the District of Columbia general fund will be in — condition by 
the end of fiscal year 1959, even if the salary incrcases now under con- 
sideration should not exceed the 6 percent Nanas which appeared 
likely when the financing provisions of the joint resolution were 
prepared. If that rate of increase should be made retroactively 
effective, a financial crisis in our general fund would occur substan- 
tially before the end of fiscal year 1959. If, however, the amount of 
salary increase should exceed the 6 percent figure, as now appears 
likely, it will become necessary either to revise the scheduling of our 
capital outlay projects or to seek some means of securing additional 
finance ing before the end of the 6- year per iod covered by our presel nt 
proposals. 

[ am sure that you gentlemen must wonder why it has been neces- 
sary to revise our general fund public works program before the end 
of its fourth year. The need for the revision is attributable pri- 
marily to three things. 

The first of these is increased building costs. The building cost 
index for brick and concrete construction increased 14.6 percent dur- 
ing the period January 1, 1954, to January 1, 1958. 

Second, and also of major importance, the continued spiraling of 
operating costs for such activities as law enforcement, education, 
health, and welfare leaves progressively smaller sums available for 
capital outlay. 
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Third, it has been necessary because of the changing conditions in 
the District of Columbia to make significant additions and revisions 
in the program itself. At the beginning of this program, it was 
contemplated that 53 school projects costing $34.8 million would 
provide for the public works requirements of the public school sys- 
tem. It now appears that 73 projects costing a total of $80 million 
will be required, amounting to an increase of 20 projects and $45.2 
million additional costs 

As a part of the progr: am changes, it has been necessary to plan for 
completion of the municipal center office facilities for the District 
of Columbia government. This structure was contemplated at one 
point in the development of the 1955-64 program, but was required 
to be deleted. 

Now, however, the Federal Government through the General Serv- 
ices Administration has officially notified the Commissioners that they 
desire the District government to vacate the old District Building at 
14th and E Streets in order to permit the completion of the Federal 
triangle. The replacement building for the old District Building is 
estimated to cost approximately $17 million, including provision of 
sufficient office space for the Board of Education. 

There have been many other changes in the program as indicated 
in a recent statement titled “Analysis of Original and Revised Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Works Program,” copies of which you have 
before you. Needless to say, all of the changes have been carefully 
weighed and reflect our best judgment of the current needs. More- 
over, the Congress through its Appropriations Committees each year 
specifically reviews and approves each capital outlay project. 

In our report to you of February 24, 1958, on the state of the 
Nation’s Capital there are several sections which I would like to 
discuss briefly. For your convenience, I have brought along addi- 
tional copies of that report. 

Senator Frear. May I comment, Mr. Chairman, on a brief analysis 
of this report. I think it is a very excellent report, and presented 
in a manner which a layman like myself can understand it. 

Mr. McLavenun. Thank you. 

Senator Bratt. May I ask a question, or do you want to go on 
through ? 

Representative Smirn. As I suggested in the first instance, I think 
the more informal we are, the faster we will get along. So I would 
say, if it is all right, break right in here. 

Senator Beatz. This $17 million to replace the original Munici- 
pal Building; did Congress appropriate that money ? 

Mr. Lowe. You mean the old District B uilding? 

Senator Brau. Yes. 

Mr Lowe. Congress has always appropriated all of our money, 
Senator Beall. 

Senator Beaty. For the Municipal Building? 

Mr. Lower. That is right. 

Senator Bratz. And then the $17 million when you move will be 
by appropriation from the House—is expected to be ? 

Mr. Lowe. Of course, at all times those appropriations represent 
varying amounts of local tax money and Federal money. The present 
District Building at 14th and E Streets was constructed durin the 
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era of the 50-50 financial relationship between the Federal and the 
District Governments. 

Senator Bratt. My reason for asking this question, particularly, 
is first, I wanted to know how it was done originally. Second, if 
the Federal Government, as I understand, is requesting you to move, 
my thought is that they should pay the higher costs. 

Mr. McLaventrn. Evidently the District taxpayers paid 50 per- 
cent. 

Senator Brau. In this particular case, you are satisfied with the 
location, and it serves your purpose, and now you are being asked to 
vacate ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. It is a very sound building still, even though it is almost 
50 years old. It is built like the rock of Gibraltar. It was built 
around 1910, and the location, for our purposes, is actually better than 
the municipal center area; it is more centrally loc ated to the com- 
munity activities. 

Representative Smiru. Well, I want to ask some questions about 
that. Ihave made a note of it. I will come back to it. 

Mr. McLavueuurn. The first subject to discuss is contained in sec- 
tion 9 of the bluebook. This exhibit gives you a very clear, and what 
to the Commissioners has been a very startling picture of a population 
characteristic that generally is not known. You will note that the 
population of the District of Columbia between the ages of 18 and 
64 reached its peak in 1947 and declined rather rapidly for several 
years and currently is continuing 1n a slow decline. 

Contrasted with the decline in this portion of the adult population, 
you will note that at about the same time the school enrollment began 
to climb rapidly. 

As shown in the next graph, the number of inmates in our cor- 

rectional institutions is increasing at a disturbing r: ate. 

The third graph in this section 9 is even more startling to us than 
the previous two, because in it you will note that the number of 
public-assistance recipients has almost doubled in the period from 
1947-57. While not shown on this graph, our total population reached 
its peak in 1947 at 888,000, declined to about 811,500 in 1950, and has 
slowly begun to increase again, being at about 835,000 now. 

In summation, these three graphs “show a declining population in 
the 18-64 age group (the principal taxpaying group of any com- 
munity) and a very sharp increase in those elements of the popula- 
tion which require costly services. To some extent these charts reflect 
changes that are occurring throughout the country. Probably more 
important, however, in accounting for both the increase in public 
assistance load and the increase in prison population, are the changing 
characteristics of the District population, which I have already dis- 
cussed. 

Senator Frear. May IT ask a question, Mr. Chairman / 

Is it the opinion of the Commissioners that this is a reflection of the 
economic condition of the people? In other words, the people with 
higher incomes are being supplanted with a larger majority of people 
with lower incomes? 

Mr. McLaueuurn. We think there is a direct connection, Senator. 
I believe I mentioned at the original meeting, or perhaps at the in- 
formal meeting of the House committee, that our analysis does not 
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indicate that there is any increase of the indigent or semi-indigent 
coming in from outside the metropolitan area, but it does indicate 
that within the metropolitan area, that is, these 4 counties and 2 
Virginia cities and the District of Columbia, that the people of lower 
incomes are moving into the center. 

Senator Frear. But from outside the District, within the metro- 
politan area, but outside the District ? 

Mr. McLaveuturn. That is right. The “acongge ‘r coming into the 
metropolitan area from outside the metropolitan are: wana is, the pro- 
portion is a little bit smaller than it was a coup le ow generations ago. 
That is the result of the study. 

Section 10 of this report contains information somewhat similar to 
that in section 9, except it is in financial terms. You will note that 
from 1946 to 1952 there was a steady increase in costs for public 
health, police, schools, and welfare, but there was also a somewhat 
comparable increase in personal income. 

In other words, the tax base for the District was increasing at the 
same time that its costs were increasing. Since 1952, however, costs 
have continued to mount at a rapid rate, but total personal income has 
done little more than keep pace with inflation. In fact, for a year or 
so of this period it did not even keep pace with inflation. 

We might we section 11, as the analysis of our public-works pro- 
gram that I gave you a few minutes ago covers much of the material 
contained in section 11. I should mention, however, that this section 
contains a complete listing of the projects included in these proposals 
for the general fund construction program. 

Section 12 of the report on the state of the Nation’s capital sum- 
marizes the financial status of all of the funds of the District of 
Columbia government. 

The general fund is the first of these. You will note that the finan- 
cial assistance to the District envisaged by the joint resolution, namely, 
loans of approximately $100 eae from the Federal Treasury and an 
increase of $9 million per year in the Federal payment, is essential to 
maintain and operate the Distt ict of Columbia general government 
activities. I should like to make it clear at this point that these sums 
are the minimum amounts required to bring the District of Columbia 
to the level of a first-class American city. These estimates, it should 
be noted, are predicated upon present economic conditions and esti- 
mated cost of pay raises as described elsewhere herein. 

While the most critical condition exists in the general fund, the 
condition of the other funds should be mentioned briefly in order to 
give the complete picture. 

The highway funds to finance the District’s portion of the ae 
program of $176 million in - 6 years ending with fiscal — 1964 
appear to be adequate through fiscal year 1963. However, by about 
1964 it appears certain that ark will be a need for substantial addi- 
tional funds. In subsequent years, the deficit of available funds will 
be much greater, to the extent that by about 1969 the possib . deficit 
may be $66 million for the program. Until more data can be de- 
veloped on this subject, however, the Commissioners eo no pro- 
posals to provide more financing for the highway fund. 

Our water and sanitary sewage public works programs are similar 
to the highway program in that financing problems of a major nature 
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are not indicated for at least several years. Some reasonable in- 
creases in charges for water and sanitary sewage service may be 
necessary in the near future to carry out the 1959- G4 portions of these 
programs, amounting to $10.5 million for water supply and distribu- 
tion and $14.5 million for sanitary sewage works. 

Our motor vehicle parking fund is presently in excellent financial 
condition. 

[ am sure you will be glad to hear that, Senator Frear. 

Section 13 of the re port on the state of the Nation’s Capital is most 
— int. In the narrative portion, this section brings out that the 

conomy of the District is substantially static and that the substantial 
revenue increases of recent years are ‘attributable to increases of tax 
rates or statutory changes in the tax base. 

The table following page 11 of this section therefore shows only a 
very gradual estimated increase in future District revenues. The 
table also brings out the very complete range of taxes included in the 
District’s revenue structure. We now have all of the taxes common to 
States, counties, special districts, and cities. 

As of this time, the indications are that these revenue forecasts are 
still substantially accurate. In view of the trend of the economy over 
the country and in the nearby areas, we are watching this picture very 
closely. 

[ shall not go into further details of our revenue trends at this 
time. However, when desired by the committee, we will be pleased to 
discuss this subject further. 

Section 14 in many respects is supplementary to section 13, and is 
devoted to a portrayal of the results of a survey conducted by the 
United States Census Bureau of retail store sales in major cities and 
their change between 1948 and 1954 

You will note that, all factors considered, the District of Columbia 
in its retail store sales has probably fared more poorly than any of 
the other cities in its size group. The percentage increase for the 
entire city (chart 2) among those stores that were reported, was 8.8 
percent. 

The only other city that is recorded as doing as poorly for the entire 
city is Pittsburgh, which gained only 3.1 percent. We understand 
that Pittsburgh was in the middle of a major strike in 1954. 

It is interesting, however, that chart 1 shows the entire Washington 
metropolitan area to be one of the healthiest in the Nation, being 
exceeded only by the Houston metropolitan area. | 

[ think that demonstrates pretty clearly just what we stated with 
respect to businesses and populations moving outside the District 
of Columbia. 

The Commissioners feel that you will also be greatly interested 
section 15, which contains schedules of tax comparisons of major 
taxes in the Washington metropolitan area. This section has been 
changed to reflect the recent increase in the Maryland income tax 
effective for the tax year 1958. I would like at this time to substitute 
the new schedules of tax comparisons. 

I believe they have been provided to you under separate cover. 
You will find them dated March 18, 1958. 

In the area of sales taxes, for example, the District of Columbia 
sales tax is the same in its principal rate as the present Maryland 
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2-percent sales tax, although on January 1, 1959, the Maryland rate 
will become 3 percent. However, the District sales tax has a much 
broader base. It applies to food for consumption in restaurants, has 

3} percent rate on transient accommodations and a 1 percent rate on 
groceries. The State of Virginia has no general sales tax. 

You will note, also, that Maryland has no grocery tax. 

I would also like to call your attention to the fact that, based upon 
the information furnished by the assessors or other officials of neigh- 
boring jurisdictions, as well as by examination of our own records, 
the District property owner pays an effective real-estate tax rate of 
$1.26 per $100 of current value. In Montgomery County the effective 
tax rate is estimated to be $1.323 per $100 of current m: reine, value. 
In Prince Georges County the effective rate is $1.234 per $100 of cur- 
rent market value. 

In Virginia the effective rates vary from $0.94 in Alexandria up 
to $1.28 per $100 of current market value in Falls Church. 

Thus the effective rate of the District is lower than some, but higher 
than most. 

Proceeding through this comparison in schedule A, you will note that 
the general situation is that the District of ( ‘olumbia is sometimes 
higher than one of its neighbors and sometimes lower than another 
neighbor on each individual tax, although occasionally we may be 
higher than both or lower than both. 

In order to compare the very diverse tax structures of Maryland, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia, we have taken the principal 
taxes that have direct incidence on individuals and computed what 
typical persons and family groups would have to pay and made the 
comparisons shown in sc hedule B. 

Schedule B of these comparisons covers 3 different family groups 
at each of 4 income levels. Thus, 12 different comparisons are made, 
in 7 of which the District is at or above the median and in 2 of 
which the District is highest. In the other 5 comparisons, the Dis- 
trice is below the median, including 1 in which it is the lowest. 

Effective January 1, 1959, when Maryland’s sales tax rate will be 
increased from 2 to 3 percent, the District will still rank at or above 
the median in 6 of the 12 comparisons. 

In section 16 we discuss the reassessment of real property in the 
District of Columbia. In order to be certain that there is proper 
equalization of our property taxes, the Commissioners, with the 
approval of the Congress, are in the process of making a complete 
reassessment of all real property in the District. of Columbia. 

While the principal purpose of this reassessment survey is equali- 
zation, it does appear that in the aggregate assessments will be 
increased about $50 million, and perhaps more. From the $50 million 
increase in assessments, there will be an increase of real estate taxes 
of about $1 million per year which we have included in our forecast 
of revenues discussed in section 13. 

The closing section, No. 17, in this report is also of major interest. 
Since, however, I have already discussed much of the material con- 
tained therein, I will not go into it. Also, because of the recent 
actions of the Maryland Legislature, parts of this section are in 
process of revision, copies of which will be available in a few days. 

Before proceeding further, I would like to request that the record, 
which is printed in the appendix, include section 1 of the report on 
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the state of the Nation’s Capital, as well as those sections of the report 
which I have discussed in the course of this statement. 

I would like to read to you certain portions of a statement that 
outlines the history and the fundamental reasons for the Federal 
payment to the District of Columbia. 


FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Since the creation of the municipal government of the District of Columbia 
by the organic act of 1878, the Congress of the United States has recognized 
the Federal interest in the city and the Federal Government’s obligation to as- 
sume a part of the financial burden of operating the Nation’s Capital. 

The pattern and degree of the Federal Government’s participation in helping 
to finance the extra burdens imposed on the government of the District of Colum- 
bia because of its unique role in the Nation’s affairs has not been consistent. In 
some years the Federal payment was sufficient to enable the District of Colum- 
bia adequately to fulfill its role as the Nation’s Capital City. In others, it was 
substantially less than the amount necessary to pay for the extra financial bur- 
dens which the Federal interest imposed upon the citizens of the Nation’s Capital. 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Congress in 1878, when it passed the organic act, manifested keen insight 
into the problems that then confronted and would continue to confront the local 
community. Its language expressed the Congress’ sense of responsibility for 
sharing the cost of operating the Nation’s Capital in these positive terms: “To 
the extent to which Congress shall approve of said (budget) estimates, Congress 
shall appropriate the amount of fifty per centum thereof * * *.” This reflected 
a conviction earlier expressed in these terms by the chairman of a Senate com- 
mittee investigating the fiscal relationship between the Federal and District 
governments: 

“* * * the committee has been unable to separate the interests of the District 
from the interests of the United States. They regard it as the child of the 
Union—as the creation of the Union for its own purposes. The design of the 
Constitution and its founders was to create a residence for the Government, 
where they should have absolute and unlimited control * * *” 

That was Senator Southard, in 1835. 

In 1896 William Howard Taft, who was destined later to become President of 
the United States and after that Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, stated, 
in referring to article I, section 8 of the Constitution of the United States— 

“The object of the grant of exclusive legislation over the District was, there- 
fore, national in the highest sense and the city organized under the grant be- 
came the city, not of a State, not of a district, but of a nation.” 


FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


In 1921 the Congress of the United States discontinued its practice of paying 
50 percent of the cost of operating the District of Columbia. The deterioration 
of large sections of the Nation’s Capital and the continuing struggle to maintain 
adequate municipal services and facilities can be attributed in large part to the 
discontinuance of this practice. 

Since that time, the percentage of local government costs borne by the United 
States has fluctuated from a high of 39.5 percent in 1924 to a low of 8.5 percent 
in 1954. Since 1956, the Federal Government has borne only slightly over 12 
percent of the total cost of operating the city. 


REQUIREMENTS IMPOSED BY THE DISTRICT’S SITUS AS THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


The Nation’s Capital is necessarily the chief city of the entire United States 
and its most prominent showplace. Yet it is more than a seat of government. 
It is the symbol of our great Federal Union and has a place in the hearts and the 
minds of all Americans and of free peoples everywhere. In its essence it gives 
meaning to the personality and the spirit of a great Nation in a free world 
society. These considerations impose such requirements as subordination of 
local interests to the Federal interest in matters of planning, zoning, and related 
activities; maintenance of wide avenues and beautiful streets; dedication of 
large areas of valuable land to Federal purposes; exemplary standards in its 
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health, welfare, and educational programs; special tax treatment for large 
segments of the local community ; and numerous other factors which, on the one 
hand, occasion increased costs and, on the other, handicap revenue possibilities. 


INCREASED COSTS 


The extra costs which the District incurs because it is the Nation’s Capital 
ean be illustrated by a few examples: 

1. The act establishing the Commission of Fine Arts and the National Capital 
Planning Act require that most public-works structures be designed to harmonize 
with the Federal master plan for the Capital City. Because of this, the new 
Highway Bridge cost $1.2 million, or 21 percent, extra; and the structure of the 
new Constitution Avenue Bridge will cost $2.5 million, or 33 percent, extra. The 
need for securing concurrence of other agencies in capital improvements fre- 
quently causes delays in construction and results in substantial additional costs 
when the work proceeds. 

2. The federally conceived plan of the city calls for wide, beautiful, tree-lined 
streets such as few other major cities enjoy. Planting and maintaining these 
trees is costing over $450,000 this year, and further increases are in sight. Wide 
streets also mean additional paving costs. 

3. The National Park Service receives about $2.3 million each year from the 
District of Columbia for maintenance and operation of federally owned and con- 
trolled parks in the city. In addition, the District pays approximately $550,000 
per year to support the Park Police. Our park lands are far more extensive and 
our park expenditures greater than are customary in comparable cities. 

4. The District is unique in that Federal legislation often imposes tremendous 
extra cost requirements. For instance, under Public Law 648, 79th Congress, 
as amended, the District is required to share the cost of Federal grants for 
the construction of privately owned and operated hospitals. The potential 
liability for this purpose is $19.2 million. Thirty to 40 percent of the patients 
treated at these hospitals are non-District residents. 

5. Because of Federal expansion in the area, Washington is now completely 
encircled by a thickly settled area that is more populous than the city itself, 
thus necessitating the construction of expensive arterial highways to enable 
suburban populations to move quickly into and out of the city. The fact that 
two rivers have to be crossed by much of this traffic requires the construc- 
tion of very costly bridges. None of these seems to improve the retail sales 
pattern in the District. 


LIMITATIONS UPON REVENUE POSSIBILITIES 


Just as the District’s obligations are increased by virtue of its place as 
the Nation’s Capital, and despite the economic benefits accruing from the large 
number of visitors, its revenue possibilities are substantially curtailed for the 
very same reasons. Specifically: 

1. The District was established and developed primarily to serve the Federal 
Government as its Capital. As a result, it does not have and probably never 
will have a sufficient volume of basic industrial activity to support it. The 
Federal Government is actually the major industry in the District Recent 
studies show that a cross section of the Nation’s largest corporations pay 
approximately $1 in State and local taxes for every $20 spent for salaries. If 
the same ratio were applied to the total estaimated Federal payroll of $1,053 
million in Washington, and the Federal Government were to pay to the Dis- 
trict the amount which a private employer of comparable size would pay in 
State and local taxes, the annual Federal payment to the District would be 
$52.6 million. 

2. Land owned by the Federal Government in the District, exclusive of 
streets and alleys, amounts to 48 percent of the total land area of the District. 
No taxes are paid on this land and the structures thereon. No other major 
city has such a large part of its land and improvements tax exempt. This area, 
together with the improvements thereon, if taxable, would yield $21.4 million 
in real estate taxes. A recent survey of taxes in the District revealed that 
for each $1 of real estate tax that is paid by business, an additional sum of 
$1.53 is paid in other District business taxes. Consequently, if the Federal 
Government were taxable as a private business in the District, it would prob- 
ably pay total taxes of about $54.1 million. This, as well as the $52.6 million 
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cited in the preceding paragraph could justify a Federal payment of over 
$50 million, without regard to other considerations. 

3. Washington attracts tax-exempt activities such as foreign government agen- 
cies, patriotic organizations, and others, because it is the Capital City. Each 
year more property is taken off the tax rolls. $28 million more of property 
(privately owned and foreign government) is exempt today than just 3 years ago, 
making a total of $203.1 million such property that is exempt. 

That would produce a revenue of something over $400,000. 


Senator Frear. When private organizations construct buildings in 
the District of Columbia, do you have a real estate tax on them ? 

Mr. McLavenirn. You say private or public? 

Senator Frear. Take the teamsters union across the street here; is 
it taxed ? 

Mr. Lowr. The building is taxed, but none of their activities are 
subject to tax. 

Senator Frear. I thought they were. 

Mr. McLavueu in (reading) : 


4. Building height limitations are set to prevent any commercial structure 
from overshadowing Federal structures. This precludes the skyscraper-type 
construction which is common to large cities. The net effects of this restriction 
are depressed real estate values and tax revenues. 

5. Many of the local residents who maintain their legal domiciles elsewhere 
are not subject to payment of District of Columbia income tax. Also, District 
residents include an extraordinary number of persons in the military service who 
are exempt from District of Columbia income tax under the Soliders and Sailors 
Civil Relief Act. 

6. Many cities extend their boundaries to include growing suburbs. This obvi- 
ously is not possible here, but is particularly pertinent to our problem in view 
of the fact that during the postwar years the rate of increase of income of 
District residents has been substantially lower than that of the surrounding 
suburbs. The median family income per household in 1947 and 1956 compares 
as follows: 


1947 1956 Percentage 
increas 
District of Columbia $3, 836 $5, 273 37. 5 
Suburban areas 5 sees 4,639 | 6, 881 48.3 
| 
Source: 1947 data and 1956 District of Columbia data, Census Bureau. 1956 suburban data, estimates by 


Dr. J. P. Picard, Washington Board of Trade. 
CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 


The District has, in recent years, suffered substantial loss of its higher income 
groups to the surrounding communities. In addition, an increased amount of 
taxable property has been removed from the tax rolls. To increase the tax 
burden of the District resident would undoubtedly accelerate the flight to the 
suburbs of the higher income groups and increase the proportion of lower 
income persons in our population, thus reducing revenue but not reducing 
costs proportionately. 

In other words, tax increases would create a vicious cycle which, in the end, 
would defeat its own purposes The answer to the District’s financial problem 
must, therefore, be sought elsewhere. 

We are led to the conclusion that the only feasible long-term solution to the 
District’s financial problems, which are created principally by its dual role as 
a local community and as the Nation’s Capital, is for the Congress, in exercising 
its exclusive legislative authority over the District of Columbia, to provide 
financial support, over and above that which can be derived from taxing District 
residents and businesses at rates comparable to those of surrounding commun- 
ities, to the extent necessary to make the District a modern, attractive, and 
efficient community that meets the requirements to be the Capital of the 
United States. 
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Senator Frear. May I ask a question there. 

On the No. 3 attachment, “Record of Actual Federal Payments to 
the District of Columbia,” that you just read under “Federal Pay- 
ments,” you have “Authorization” and “Actual.” Does that mean 
the difference in the appropriations that were made and the authoriza- 
tions for appropriations ¢ 

Mr. McLaucuurn. Yes, sir, that is what it means; and the “Defici- 
ency” column, then, you understand—— 

Senator Frear. Yes. In other words, the authorization was passed 
by the Congress, but the appropriations over this period of years is 
in the $125 million class ? 

Mr. McLavenutry. Yes. 

Senator Frear. Thank you. 

Mr. McLaveu.irn. May I then conclude the basic statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 


In closing, may I summarize the following as the most significant aspects of 
this problem: 

Public works for the District of Columbia in the amount of approximately 
$145.5 million from the general fund are critically needed over the next 6 years. 
These public works cannot be provided without additional financing. In fact, 
even with no general fund capital outlay expenditures in future years, the 
present level of operating expenses cannot be maintained for more than a few 
years unless additional revenues are made available to the city. 

The most critical condition in District of Columbia finances is in the general 
fund. At this point there is no financial problem that can be foreseen that will 
require legislative action for at least the next several years in the highway, 
water, or sanitary sewage funds. 

Assuming salary increases are effective April 1, 1958, and average 6 percent, 
the general fund on its present financing would be reduced to a zero balance by 
the end of fiscal year 1959. This is on the assumption that $6 million of the 
presently authorized but unappropriated Federal payment will be made avail- 
able to finance such a pay raise. 

Additional taxation is not feasible. The level of taxation in the District of 
Columbia (local taxes payable to the general fund have been increased by more 
than $30 million in the past 4 years) and the aggregate of all local taxes appli- 
cable to the District resident is now higher than that of many of our suburban 
neighbors. 

The total personal income in the District of Columbia, which fundamentally is 
the basis of most of our tax revenues, is scarcely keeping pace with inflation, 
whereas the costs of fulfilling our critical needs are spiraling rapidly. 

The financing problem is one involving both public works and operating costs. 
Since the Federal Government determines how much shall be spent for each, the 
additional sums needed over those that can be derived from taxing our residents 
and businesses at rates comparable to those of surrounding communities should 
be provided by the Federal Government. 

We further believe that the Federal Government has a responsibility to the 
District because of having a large part of the property that ordinarily would be 
taxable in another community, because of imposing extra requirements upon the 
District itself as a result of the District being the Nation’s Capital, and because 
the Federal Government is the principal employer of the District. 

Since the Congress does control the District of Columbia, we are urgently re- 
questing that it establish a policy as to what type of community the District 
of Columbia shall be. Many Federal policies envisage the District as being an 
outstanding community. On the other hand, other Federal actions apparently are 
based on the assumption that the District should be a lower standard community, 
a self-sustaining community that meets only minimum health, safety, welfare, 
educational, and other needs. The two are not compatible. 

Under the circumstances, it is imperative that the Federal Government make a 
firm policy declaration on the type of community that Washington is to be, and 
provide the financial assistance that is needed. Such a course of action is essen- 
tial if the District is to be a community of which the Nation can be proud. Fav- 
orable action on the joint resolution would in large measure establish both the 
policy declaration on the type of community and provide the financing. 
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(The attachments, tax revenue of all State and local governments 
and of the District of Columbia, Washington metropolitan area tax 
jurisdictions tax burdens, and Federal payments to the District of 
Columbia, are as follows :) 


Tax revenue of all State and local governments and of the District of 
Columbia,’ 1946-56 


Aggregate Percentage Percentage 


amount (in mil- increase in Per capita increase in 
lions) amount | per capita 
District of Columbia 195¢ 1946 | 1956 1946 
Total taxes $130 $54 | 140. 74 $154. 95 $62. 43 148. 20 
Property taxes ?___- 50 29 72. 41 59. 59 33. 53 | 77. 72 
Other taxes | 80 25 220. 00 95. 35 28. 90 229. 93 
All State and local governments: 
Total taxes 26, 368 10, 094 161. 22 160. 48 75. 67 112. 08 
Property taxes 11, 749 4, 986 135. 64 71. 51 37. 38 91. 30 
Other taxes 14, 619 5, 108 186. 20 | 88. 98 38. 29 132. 38 


SOLUMBIA, 1946-57 


TAX REVENUE OF THE DISTRICT OF (¢ 
District of Columbia 1957 1946 1957 194¢ 
Total taxes $144 $54 166. 67 $172. 98 $62. 43 177. 07 
Property taxes ! 53 29 82. 76 63. 63 33. 53 89. 77 
Other taxes 9] 25 264. 00 109. 35 28. 90 278. 37 
The Federal payment to the District of Columbia is not reflected in the figures shown herein, which 
represent taxes actually paid by residents and businesses. Elsewhere, receipts such as our Federal payment 
would be taxes paid by industry located in the area and are reflected in the per capita computations 
A system of motor vehicle registration fees was substituted for the personal property tax on motor ve- 


hicles beginning in fiscal year 1955 with a consequent shift of tax revenue from property taxes to other taxes 
Household effects were also exempted from personal property taxation beginning in fiscal year 1955, 


Sources: Detail of cash receipts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, for the District of Columbia, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics on State and Local Government 
Finances 1902-53 and Summary of Governmental Finances in 1956. Per capita data based on Bureau of 
of the Census revised estimates of population excluding Armed Forces overseas (series P-25) published 
Nov. 4, 1957. 


7? Washington metropolitan area tax jurisdictions tar burdens * 


District of 
Assumptions as to taxpayer Income Low tax |Median tax| High tax | Columbia 
tax 


$5, 000 $220 $258 $309 $300 

7, 500 308 350 417 403 
irried ec » with hons d car ‘y u 
Married couple with house and car 10, 000 498 552 579 Ren 
| 15, 000 R64 125 958 873 

5, 000 110 125 144 142 

. . 7. 500 206 222 226 225 
Sing ( dual with car i, 2 222 226 22 

Single individual with car 10, 000 290 333 35 290 

| 15, 000 494 572 02 502 

| 5, 000 212 249 275 275 

‘ 7 5OO 300 342 378 378 

Family of 4 with house and car 10, 000 478 20) 2 52) 

15, 000 816 849 938 838 


1 Computation of tax liabilities in Maryland jurisdictions includes increased individual income tax rate 
enacted by 1958 legislature. The Maryland sales tax rate increase effective Jan. 1, 1959, is not included in 
these computations. 


This comparison covers 3 different family groups at each of 4 income levels. 
The low, median, and high tax liability at each income level as jurisdictions of 
the metropolitan area are compared with those of the District of Columbia. 
Thus, 12 different comparisons are made, in 7 of which the District is at or 
above the median and in 2 of which the District is highest. In the other 5 com- 
parisons the District is below the median, including 1 in which it is the lowest. 

After January 1, 1959, when Maryland’s increased sales tax rate becomes 
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effective, the District will still rank at or above the median in 6 of the 12 com- 
parisons. 

Since the tax systems in Virginia and Maryland jurisdictions both in rela- 
tion to the District and to each other differ, tax burdens accordingly vary and 
complete comparability is not possible. 


Record of actual Federal payments to the District of Columbia general fund for 
the fiscal years 1920-58, inclusive 


{Dollar amounts in millions] 











Federal payment ! Actual per- 
Appropri- . centage 
Year ation to Federal 
general Authori- payment 
fund zation Actual Deficiency | to appro- 
priation 
1920_-_- $19. 4 $9. 7 $9. 9 +$0. 2 
1921... 21.5 10.3 9.2 1.1 
1922 23. 0 11.5 9.2 —2.3 
1923 _. 23.8 9.5 9.4 1 
1924. - 23. 9 9.6 9.4 2 
1925 31.2 12.5 9.2 —3.3 
1926 31.1 12 9.0 —3.5 
1927 34.0 13.6 9.0 4. 
1928 34.9 14.0 9.0 5 0 
1929 36. 0 14.4 1.0 5.4 25. 0 
1930__ 40.7 16.3 9.0 4.3 22. 1 
1931_-_. 415. 6 18. 2 9.5 8.7 20.8 
1932_ 43.8 17.5 9.5 8.0 21.7 
1933 _ - 39. f 15.8 7.8 -8. 0 19.7 
1934_ 29. 7 11.9 7 6.2 19, 2 
1935... 34. 6 13.8 j 9.3 13.0 
1936 38. 3 15.3 7 9.6 14.9 
= 40.2 16. 1 ( —11.1 12.4 
1938. 41.1 lf 5.0 11.5 12.2 
1939 40 16.2 5.0 11.2 12.3 
1940 - 41.8 6.0 6.0 14.4 
1941 3.1 6.0 6.0 13.9 
1942 47.4 6.0 6.0 12.7 
1943 49.4 6.0 6.0 12.1 
1944 54.6 6.0 6.0 11.0 
1945_- Ss 62. f 6.0 6.0 96 
1946... 64. 7 6.0 6.0 93 
147... 72. € 6.0 8. 0 2.0 11.0 
1948___ 81.7 11.0 11.0 13.5 
1949 _ 86. 0 11.0 11.0 12.8 
1950__ - 98. 3 1] 11. { 11.2 
1951 __- 103. 9 11.0 9.8 1.2 9.4 
1952__- 121.3 11.0 10.4 6 8.6 
1953... 113.6 11.0 10.0 1.0 8.8 
1954. _ - 129. 1 11.0 11. 8.5 
1955__- 139. f 20. 0 20.0 14.3 
1956_.. 143.2 20. 0 18. 0 2. 0 12. 6 
Rs os 155.6 23.0 20. 0 3.0 12.9 
1958 - _ - 161.3 23.0 20.0 —3.0 12.4 
Total__-- 2125.0 


1 Prior to 1920 and commencing in 1879 the authorized and actual Federal payment was 50 percent of the 
District appropriations. In 1920-22 this amount was based on a 50-percent authorization. In 1923-39 this 
amount was based on a 40-percent authorization. Subsequently the authorizations were set at annual 
lump sums. 

2 Accumulated deficiency. 


BRIEF HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF FEDERAL PAY MENT 


The organic act for the commission form of District government was approved 
June 11, 1878 (20 Stat. 102, ch. 180). Section 3 of that act provided the method 
for transmitting the estimates of the city government to the Congress and as to 
Federal participation provided as follows: 

“To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said estimates, Congress 
shall appropriate the amount of fifty per centum thereof; and the remaining 
fifty per centum of such approved estimates shall be levied and assessed upon 
the taxable property and privileges in said District other than the property of 
the United States and of the District of Columbia.” 

From 1879 to 1924, we were on the 50-50 basis—this system being established 
as indicated by the act approved June 11, 1878. Notwithstanding this act of 
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Congress, however, in making appropriations for the District for the fiscal years 
1921 and 1922, Congress provided for a 40-60 basis. In 1923 the 40-60 basis of 
appropriating was made permanent law. However, the District received vary- 
ing amounts from 1925 through 1939. The law establishing the 40-60 basis of 
appropriating was repealed by the provision of the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act approved May 16, 1938. It is noted that if the present provisions of au- 
thorizing subsequent appropriations for any deficiency in Federal payment below 
the authorized amount had been in effect between 1925 and 1988 when the 40-60 
ratio was law but a lump sum payment was granted, the Federal Government 
would have owed the District over $100 million. 

The District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1939, approved July 26, 1939, au- 
thorized to be appropriated, as the annual payment by the United States toward 
defraying the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia, the sum 
of $6 million. This was the amount of the Federal payment for each of the 
fiscal years 1940 through 1946. For the fiscal year 1947, the Federal payment 
was set at $8 million. During these years and up to July 1, 1947, the water 
fund received no portion of the annual payments made to the District of Columbia 
government by the Federal Government. After exhaustive hearings by a joint 
fiscal committee, the Congress approved the law in reference to the annual Fed- 
eral payment to the District of Columbia, being the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1947, approved July 16, 1947. Article 6 of that act provides as follows: 

“For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, as the annual payment by the 
United States toward defraying the expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia, the sum of $12,000,000 of which $11,000,000 shall be credited to the 
general fund of the District of Columbia and $1,000,000 shall be credited to the 
water fund of the District of Columbia, established by law (title 43, ch. 15, D. C. 
Code, 1940 edition ).” 

The District of Columbia Public Works Act of 1954 was passed and enacted 
into law May 18, 1954. By it Congress amended the District of Columbia Reve- 
nue Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 361) by providing the following section : 

“Sec. 2. (a) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, in addition to the sums 
appropriated under section 1 of this article, an annual payment by the United 
States toward defraying the expenses of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia in the sum of $9,000,000: Provided, That so much of the aggregate annual 
payments by the United States appropriated under this article to the credit of 
the general fund as is in excess of $13,000,000 shall be available for capital 
outlay only, and then on a cumulative total basis only to the extent of not more 
than 50 per centum of the cumulative total of capital outlay appropriations pay- 
able from such general fund which becomes available for expenditure on or 
after July 1, 1954. 

“(b) If in any fiscal year or years a deficiency exists between the amount 
appropriated and the amount of $20,000,000 authorized by this article to be 
appropriated, additional appropriations are hereby authorized for subsequent 
fiscal years to pay such deficiency or deficiencies.” 

The District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1956 increased the authorized Fed- 
eral payment to $23 million and required that the amount in excess of $16 mil- 
lion should be used for capital outlay. 

The budget estimate for $20 million for 1955 was approved by the Congress. 
The budget estimate for $20 million for 1956 was reduced by the Congress to $18 
million, the budget estimate of $23 million for 1957 was reduced to $20 million, 
and the budget estimate of $23 million for 1958 was reduced to £20 million 
These reductions represent a present deficiency of $8 million in the Federal 
payment. 


Mr. McLaveutrn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to 
proceed. 

Representative Smrrn. Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Karrick. May I speak to the figures on page 4 of the Federal 
payments to the District of Columbia, there is an obvious error, 
which is typographical. 

In the column for 1956, the $5,881 should be $6,881. 

Senator Birnie. What page? 
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Mr. Karricx. Page 4 in the “Federal payments to the District of 
Columbia.” 

Representative Smrrn. Mr. Karrick, I did not understand you. 
Have you made the correction you speak of ? 

Mr. Karricx. I have made the correction. 

Representative ALLEN. What is the correction again ? 

Mr. Karricx. The 1956 column, the income should be $6,881 for 
the suburban areas, and not $5,881. That makes the percentage 
correct. A 48 percent increase is correct for the suburban areas, Mr. 
Chairman, which would not be correct if the income were $5,881. 

Mr. McLavenuin. Mr. Chairman, we would be very happy to 
answer any questions that you may have for us, and we have certain 
department heads here in case you get into detail. 

Representative Smiru. I think we will have a great many ques- 
tions. This is a large subject, and I would say that perhaps some 
of these questions that the committee will ask, you will not be able 
to answer right off the bat, and if you want to furnish us the data 
later, of course, that will be all right. 

In the first place, you see, we had a public works program in 
1954. And we thought we had solved all the problems. Now, I 
would like to know in more detail what additional projects are 
added, and why are they necessary now when they were not necessary 
in 1954. 

Representative O’Hara. Judge, I would like at the same time to 
know how much they are going to cost, what the additional cost is, 
and what the additional sources of revenue may be. 

Representative Smrru. We have that in here, I believe. 

Mr. McLaventurn. Yes, I believe we have that in here. I know 
that I cannot give you a complete answer, of course, right offhand, 
but I would say that quite obviously the school program has accounted 
for a great deal of this, Judge Smith. 

Now, could I ask the staff whether we have such a breakdown in 
our lists as would indicate the items that are new to the program 
versus the items that were already on the program? 

Actually, there has been some revision of the original program. 

Could you speak to that ? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. As Judge Smith indicated—— 

Representative Smrru. Did Colonel Welling have to leave us? 

He gave me some figures on that, and I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to look them over. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. We had a breakdown. The original and revised 
District of Columbia programs showed in items and dollars—— 

Representative Smiru. Where is that ? 

Mr. McLaveuutrn. It is in this horizontal table. 

Mr. Lower. Mr. Chairman, this statement that Commissioner Mc- 
Laughlin just gave you and the one we are discussing now is pri- 
marily an elaboration of the one that Colonel W rested gave you at 
your request some days ago. I think in many ways it— 

Representative Smiru. Could somebody just tell us in a few words 
what are the new items in the public works bill, what they are cost- 
ing, and why they are necessary now when they were not in 1954? 

Mr. Lowe. The biggest one in that category comes under the edu- 
cational field. The original 10-year program contemplated that we 
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would need only 53 school projects costing approximately $35 million, 
$34.8 million, to be more exact. 

Representative Smirn. Are you planning to build more schools ? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir; we need considerably more schools, for several 
reasons. 

Representative Smirn. How much is that going to cost? 

Mr. Lowe. The additional cost will be : approximately $45 million 
for schools alone, over and above the original 10-year estimate. 

Senator Biste. Where do you see that on that first page ? 

Mr. Lown. You get the $45 million by subtracting the first line, first 
column, from the revised 10-year column. 

Senator Brsie. Subtract 34 from 79 ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. That is right. 

Senator Breie. Ihave it. Thank you. 

Mr. Lowe. The reasons for that, Judge Smith, that big increase, 
are twofold. 

One, the school population of the District has demonstrated that 
it is growing at amore rapid rate than it was expected in 1954. 

Sec ondly, the original—— 

Senator Breie. To clarify that one point, if I might interrupt, how 
much of a rate—what is the population over and above the estimate ? 

Mr. Lowe. I do not have the original estimate with me. 

Senator Bratz. What is your present school population—110,000? 

Mr. Lowe. About 111,000. 

Senator Bratz. What was it in 1952 or 1954, whenever we passed 
the last public works? 

Representative SmirH. 1954 was when we passed the last public 
works. 

Mr. Lowe. For your information, complete population data on the 
schoolchildren is included in section 5 of the report. And in the back 
part of the section, I think, the table that is the third sheet from 
the end of section 5 has the principal historical features of the school 
population. 

What was the year you asked—1952 ? 

Senator Braise. I suppose that was 5 years ago. I think you answer 
it in the first sentence. You say: “During the past 5 years the en- 
rollment in the public schools has increased from 100,867 to 111,114. 


sy 1964, it is estimated their membership will have increased to 
33,000." 
On. 


Mr. Lower. In 1940, prewar, it was 93,000, 
Re = ative O'Hara. You boosted the number of projects from 


J 
1. 


ie Lown. That is correct. 

Representative O'Hara. But you are boosting the 20 projects for 
a growth of about 3,000 of school popul: ition. 

Mr. Lowe. No. You see, this is a projection of needs on up 6 years 
ahead. I did not list the second major reason a minute ago as to 
why there was such a major change in the school needs. 

The second reason is that the earlier program was based on pro- 
viding classrooms to accommodate an average of 36 elementary 
students per teacher. The new program is based on providing class- 
rooms to accommodate 30 elementary students per teacher, plus an 


anticipated school enrollment by 1964.0f 137,000 grand total. compared 
with today’s 111,000. 
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Representative Marrnews. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

I do not know whether you have this information or not, but could 
you give us an idea as to what effect increased enrollment in the private 
schools in the District might have on this? Can you tell us, for ex- 
ample, how many students in the District we have going to private 
schools this year ¢ 

I understand there are about a hundred of these private schools. 
I include parochial schools. 

Mr. Lowe. I would like to supply the actual figures for the record. 
I think you will find between 20,000 and 25,000 students are in private 
schools. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Parochial | Private 
| Total 
Seventh- | 
Catholic Hebrew Day | Catholic Other 

Adventi 
October 1957 ees 12, 390 379 | 84 | 1, 507 2, 335 16, 695 
October 1956___. c _ 12, 204 358 99 1, 665 2 149 16. 565 
RN Ts 12, 538 337 | &8 1, 703 1, 900 16, 566 


Representative Marrnews. Do you have any reason to believe that 
within the next 7 years there will be more students going into private 
schools in proportion ¢ Would you say that might be i increased up to 

30,0004 Do you have any information on that 

Mr. Lowe. I would hesitate to make a guess on it, sir. When we 
furnish you today’s figure, we will be gi: ad to do some oe ‘king and 
include what information we can cather as to the trend. 

(The information follows:) 

Since 1955 there has been an increase of only 129 enrollments in parochial and 
private schools. On this basis, it would not indicate any appreciable increase 
within the next 7 years. 

Representative O’Hara. Do you consider such schools as Landon, 
which is actually in the Maryland area, but actually they have a tre- 
mendous—I mean they are largely from Washington population. 

Mr. Lowe. I was not ine luding Landon in the figure. 

Representative O’Hara. Georgetown Prep? 

Mr. Lowe. Nor Georgetown Prep. This would be a school such 
as National Seminary, Friends School, St. Alban’s School, and a 
number of others. 

3ut we do not have the current actual data with us, and it would 
be better if we were permitted to supply that for the record, and we 
can send the committee copies. 

Representative O’Hara. Your school additions, you are certainly 
whooping up the programs of projects, you are more than doubling 
what we estimated in the 1954 figures for schools. 

Mr. Lowe. That is correct, Mr. O'Hara, definitely so, being a com- 
bination of inflation and the pupil increase factor. 

Of course, the increase in cost, you remember Mr. McLaughlin 
called attention to the fact that the cost for this type of construction 
has gone up by 14 percent in 4 years. 

Representative O’Hara. Yes, I recognize that. 
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Mr. Lowr. And when you reduce the pupil-teacher ratio from 36 
down to 30 per teacher, that runs into quite a large number of addi- 
tional rooms. 

Representative Smirn. Have you finished for the moment ? 

Representative O'Hara. Yes. 

Representative Smiru. Do I understand that this $45 million addi- 
tional for schools is over and above what we provided in the Public 
Works Act of 1954? 

Mr. Lowe. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Smiru. Well, I am just wondering how much of 
that is going into vandalism. I noticed where one of your schools 
was torn to pieces the other day by the pupils. 

Mr. Lower. Well, vandalism costs us a lot of money. I think all 
together vandalism probably runs upward of $50,000 a year, substan- 
tially upward of that. 

But in terms of the kind of money that we are talking about for 
the construction program, Judge Smith, it is a relatively small thing, 
although a very serious thing. 

Representative Smiru. But some of us are not very much interested 
in building monumental schools to be sabotaged by the pupils. 

Mr. Lowe. Our schools here—I think maybe Colonel Welling would 
want to elaborate here or later—while we have very pleasing exteriors 
to them, they are made of bricks, which, incidentally, are produced 
at the prisons; and they have a very spartan are hitectural interior, 
but you will find that almost all the interior walls are cinder bloc ks, 
painted cinder blocks, and such things as that. 

In other words, we have gone to the simplest, most economical kind 
of construction in the school buildings as possible. 

Representative Smrra. One more question, and if you will make 
these answers as brief as you can, we will get along faster. 

This program of reducing the number of pupils from 35 or 36 down 
to 30, which you say is a bigger portion of this cost, whose program 
is that ? 

Mr. McLaueuutn. That is the program—it was originally the 
standards adopted by the school board, Mr. Chairman, and after 30 
years of consideration, the Commissioners came to the 31 standard. 

Representative Smiru. That is the Commissioners’ action ? 

Mr. McLauenir. The Commissioners have now adopted that, 
pursuant to the recommendation of the school board. It was actually 
adopted, of course, by the school board about 3 years ago. 

Representative Smiru. Does anybody want to ask any more ques- 
tions on the school board ? 

Representative Marrnews. I would like to comment on this. I am 
a little bit amazed at the increased cost of school. We, of course, 
undertook an entirely new system back here several years ago in the 
District, and the information was given to the effect that it might 
reduce the cost, and it looks to me ‘like this is one of the most tre- 
mendous increases in costs that we have. And I am just a little bit 
shocked at the amount of the increased cost of the schools. 

I am not saying that I would not venture to be for it, but I am 
saying right at ‘this present time that the cost is shocking. 

Representative O'Hara. Mr. Chairman, I am very much concerned 
about having proper school facilities. But I will admit, I am a little 
bit shocked at the amount of the increase here over what we had in 
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1954 when we adopted a $305 million program of public works, which 
imposed on the District a tremendous amount of taxes. 

Now I realize the school people always want the ideal facilities or 
the ideal teacher. Of course, when you reduce your pupil load from 
36 to 30, you increase your classroom capacity and you increase your 
classroom demands, and you increase your teacher demands, all of 
which not only means that your $79 million is used up, but you have 
an increased annual cost to your District over the years for a con- 
siderable amount. 

Representative Smiru. Joe, would you also put in at this point 
what the additional annual cost in maintenance and additional annual 
cost in additional teachers would come to, because we have got to 
consider this annual budget ? 

Representative O'Hara. And I would like to know the number of 
projects, the additional projec ts, the teachers. 

I mean you are increasing the projects from 53 to 73, which is an 
increase which means to me 24 schools. 

Mr. Lowe. That is substantially what it does mean. 

Representative O’Hara. Yes. 

Mr. Lower. Because of the growing number of students. You see, 
today we have 111,000 students. At the end of the 1964 school year, 
it appears that we will have 153,000 students in our schools. That 
alone calls for a great number of actual school buildings entirely 
separate and apart from the reduction of the pupil-teacher ratio which 
we have been discussing. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. May I put this note in here. Our surveys 
indicate that there is at least an actual proportion of 30 to 1 or 
better in all the areas surrounding Washington. 

Representative O'Hara. That is the ideal. 

Mr. McLavenurn. That is not just their standard; it is their actual. 

Mr. Karrick. I might say, Mr. O'Hara, it is the present ideal. 

Senator Breve. As of today, what is your ratio? 

Mr. McLavucuuin. Something over 32. 

Mr. Lowe. Something between 32 and 33 to 1. 

Mr. McLaventrn. That is in the wath schools. 

Representative Smiru. Someone said about 35. 

Mr. Lowe. It used to be 35, Judge Smith, but as of this present 
year—— 

Representative Smirn. You have only got to reduce it by two, then, 
to reach what you call the ideal ? 

Mr. Lowe. That is right. 

Representative Smirn. Did I ask you to give us some breakdown 
on how much that is going to cost, reducing it from 32 to 30, not 
only in construction of buildings, but also in the cost of annual main- 
tenance and annual salaries ? 

Mr. Lowe. We will have that; we will have to supply part of that 
for the record. 

(The above mentioned breakdown is on p. 384.) 

Representative Smrru. That is what I am asking you to do. 

Mr. Lowr. On the buildings it is about $7 million. 

Senator Briere. Might I ask one question before you get off this 
particular subject. 

Do you have a school-lunch program in the elementary schools? 

Mr. Lowe. No, sir; only in the secondary schools. 
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Senator Bratz. Do you contemplate one in the future? 

Mr. Lower. No, sir. 

Senator Breie. Is there anything in this program that takes into 
account school-lunch program facilities ? 

Mr. Lowe. No, sir. 

Representative Smiru. That is funny. I thought all schools had it. 

Representative Marrumws. May I ask a question. Why do we not ? 

Mr. McLaveutin. We went into that very deeply, I believe, the 
last year, and the elementary school system here has been established 
on the basis of the community school, that is, not the secondary 
schools, but the elementary sc ‘hools, so the children could get back to 
their homes. 

And under those circumstances, there are no facilities in our ele- 
mentary schools. How many 4 

Mr. Lown. Probably 125 or 130. 

Mr. McLaveutin. Probably 125 or 130 schools are not providing 
luncheons, and the School Board advised against attempting it in the 
elementary schools. And we have not made provision for it. It 
would be very expensive. 

Senator Biste. Do you have a cost figure on that? 

Mr. McLaveuttn. They do. 

Mr. Lowe. I think $7 million was the estimate that was made last 
spring to convert our present elementary schools or add facilities for 
the school lunch program. 

Senator Brste. There would be a sizable increase to the present 
figure you have given us if you put those facilities in? 

Mr. Lower. That is correct. 

Representative SMITH. Any more questions on the school business ? 

I bring you to another subject, the District Building which you 
are providing in here, $17 million, to replace the present District 
Building. 

Now, whose project is that? 
have anything to do with it. 

Mr. McLaucuirn. The Federal Government has asked us officially 
to take in those premises. 

Representative Smrrn. What do you mean by the Federal Govern- 


I suppose the Commission does not 


ment ¢ 

Mr. McLaveutr. The General Services Administration. 

Representative Smirn. You have not asked for that 

Mr. McLaveuuin. No, it is not our program. 

Representative Smiru. I do not know how it strikes other members 
of the committee, but it seems to me we are tearing down about half 
of Washington now. To tear down a building which is as good as that 
building and which is not in the way of anything simply for the love 
of tearing things down is something that I just cannot see. 

Mr. McLaveuttn. I believe, as was stated in the statement here, 
they intend to complete that Federal Triangle; that is the purpose 
of it. 

Representative Smirn. Why? Why have they got to tear that 
down ¢ 

Mr. McLaveuttin. I do not think they can complete— 

Representative Smrru. Do they want to put another 


there ? 


building in 


24747—58 3 
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Mr. McLaueuuin. Yes, to complete the Federal Triangle that is 
cut off. 

Representative Smirn. And they cannot build as good a one as that 
to save their souls under the present system. You are tearing down 
one of the best buildings in Washington. 

Representative O’Hara. The new program would be for esthetic 
value ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. They would put up a group of buildings that would be 
similar in appearance to the Labor Department Building and others 
that are on the other leg of the triangle on Constitution Avenue. 

Representative Smiru. They want to put an ugly building in place 
of a good looking building at a cost of $17 million. 

Mr. Lower. They also are meaning to put up buildings to provide 
more office space to replace the temporary buildings over on the Mall 
l, and elsewhere. 





as wel 

Representative Smirn. I cannot see any sense in tearing down this 
one. There is lots of ground they could put them on. They have tor 
down about half of the city down here in the Southwest; they might 
pul some of it down there. the Southwest. 

I do not know how the committee feels about it. but I think we should 
do something about that before we authorize any such money as that 
to tear down a perfectly LOK d building which is serving’ a purpose. 

Representative O'Hara. Especially, it is a problem, Judge Smith, 
that we have over in the House of selling’ some of these programs 
to our colleagues in the House. I think we are going to have to have 
some answers for some of this. 

Representative Smirn. I have got a list of questions here. I an 
coming to that presently. 

Now, is there anything else anybody wants to ask about this 
Building ? 

Representative O’ HARA. Which item is that on here ? | was loo] 


District 


A 


ing for it. 
> . . } ] 
Representative Smirn. I-donot know. I have gotso many papers I 


cannot find what I want. But it says $17 million. 

Mr. Lowe. That is under the heading of “Buildings and grounds,” 
a little more than half way down the page on the public works sheet. 

Colonel Wetuinc. Mr. Chairman, monetarily, the difference between 
the original 10-year program and the revised 10-year program, S72 
million, and the difference in the school program is $45 million: you 
add to that the $17 million for the new Municipal Center, and you 
come to $62 million out of the $72 million. So the rest of it. th 
remaining $10 million, a little bit here and a little bit there, but that 
is the big bulk in the difference between the original program an | the 
new program. 

Representative Smrru. But you have 
storm sewers 

Colonel We.iuine. Well, sir, the difference between the new program 
and the old program is really less than the increase in the price index. 


Mr. Lown. On the original 


rot a big item in there for 


o 


Representative Smiru. How much was that increase ? 
Colonel Wetuine. $2 million. 
Representative Smirnu. You have got in here some $40 million. 
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Colonel Wetuina. It was $46 million which was justified in 1954; 
it is now $48 million; so the increase is only $2 million, which is in 
the neighborhood of the increase in the price index. 

[ am talking of the difference between the 1954 program and this 
program for the fiscal year 1959. 
~ Representative Smirn. Then that is made up with the school—— 

Colonel Weiiine. Of $45 million. 

Representative Sarin. And the Municipal Center 

Colonel WELLING. Municipal Center, $17 million, givin 
of $62 million versus an overall increase of $72 million. 

The rest of it is bits and pieces, as I say. 

Representative O'Hara. May Lask a question 

I presume that that increase is due to incre: used costs of construction 
also as well as increased salaries of employees 

Colonel Weiiina. It is partially ine reased cost of construc tion, and 
here and there an increase in the items to be constructed. But we are 
talking of SLO million. 

Representative O'Hara. You have, principaly, two items, your 
burl ~ gs and grounds and your additional cost of school construction, 
which I think we want to look over very carefully, Colonel Welling. 
Wev ca like to have some justification for all those projects; at least 


g you a total 


I would. 

Representative ALLEN. On this page on school growth, how do you 
justify a growth of about 25 - reent in the centr: “es city From what 
vou have experienced elsewhere, the impact is aw , from the center; it 


is outside. 

Colonel Wreiiinc. School population is increasing, according to the 
charts we have shown in here. What is the number of the chart ? 

Mr. Lowe. Section 5; the fourth chart on the page from the back. 

Representative Atuen. I can understand that the growth up to the 
present pretty well justifies that, but how do you get 25 percent growth 
in the next 10 years ¢ 

Mr. Lowr. That is based upon an examination of the present ages 
of the population, and you get a projection. 

Representative ALLEN. I would disagree on the basis of some expe- 
rience. The city I come y trem, Oakland, is son lev here near Washing- 
ton in size, We crew with tremendous rr ipidi it} in the 1920's and, 
when we got in the 1930’s we stopped as though someone had shut 
off the water, and the growth went to the neighboring city. Is that 
not what is going to happen here ? . 
Mr. Lower. It is not happening here, the reasons being that the 
population groups that we now have are experiencing a very high 


birthrate. 
Mr. McLavenuin. These people are all in being now. 


‘ 


Representative ALLEN. I saw the same type of estimate made 20 
years ago, and it lacked a lot of fulfillment at the end of 10 year 

Mr. Lowr. Mr Allen, to bring Yr out the : chool eC] rollm nt in Wash- 
ington in the last few years, generally speaking, it is about 2,500 to 
0,000 per year and going up. 

Representative ALLEN. But you also get your outside districts com- 
ing intoa oreater increase than ever. 

Mr. Lowr. They are exploding, too, on the school problem. 
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Representative ALLEN. My point is, we ultimately get to the 
point where the central city does not have any more room to grow. 
[ am wondering whether you have a spot where you are projecting 
the children outside of the schools? 

Mr. McLaveuiin. These are living now, are they not / 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir: they are either living how most of them 
are living now. 

Mr. McLaucGuury. They are living now, and when they reach a cer- 
tain age, they will be in our se h 00ls 

Mr. Lowe. This projection is on the basis of them reaching a 
certain age. 

Representative ALLEN. Nobody can resolve the argument, 

Mr. Lowe. As of July 1, 1956, we had 245,000 people in the District 
under 18 years of age, out of a total population of 835,000, to illus- 
strate the unusual characteristics of that population. 

reenter AuLEN. That still does not take care of these kids 
under 4 years. Ido not think you can project them. 

Mr. Lowe. We are only projecting 6 years ahead, and so almost 
all of these children we a projec ting for schoo] purposes are liv- 
ing now. There is only 1 year of birth needed in order to round out 
a 6-year projection. 

Costwise, we would just as soon it does not continue. 

Representative Smirnu. Any further questions along that line / 

Representative O'Hara. Judge, will you go ahead, because you 
have got some things in your mind. You have got 1 or 2 questions. 

Representative Smiru. Well, one thin oO I have in my mun 1d is the 
increase in cost of employment. in ‘ie District. We had a reorgan 
ization here, you know: that was 1953, was it not / 

Mr. McLauGuuin. 1952 

Representative Suir. 1952, when we thought it was going to de 
crease the cost of operation. And instead of that, there has been a 
tremendous increase. The figures I have show an increase since 1951 
in classified employees from 4,883 to 7,902, an increase of 61.8 
percent. 

Now, there has also been an increase in grades that looks very 
astounding; the increase in number of grades in some instances run 
from 100 percent to B00 percent in the w: ay of grade increases. 

I would like for somebody to tell us why we have to increase the 
personnel so much here, because, after all is said and done, you 
know, these things—when you talk about the public works, gentle 
men, we are talking about something permanent. When you are 
talking about annual costs, we are talking about something that 
is going to jump up and hit you in the face every year. 

Now, I suppose, then, of the classified employees, taking employees 
as a whole, the total number, that has increased from 1951, 18.764, 
at a cost of $70 million plus, to 22,820, and the cost has increased from 
$70 million to $102 million. 

In other words, you have increased your number of employees total 
by 1,000, and your payroll by $31 million. which is Ll percentage in- 
crease of 21.6, and an increase of 44.6 percent of the hake payroll 
the brief period between 1951 and 1957. 

Will somebody address some remarks to that. 

Mr. McLavenuy. Could Isay, Mr. Chairman, and then let someone 
take over for the details, that I know that there is one general classifi- 
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cation—I believe it was called CPC—that was reclassified. Do they 
go into classified ? 

Mr. Lowe. They went into both. 

Mr. McLavueGuuin. So that added some to the number of classified. 

Representative SmirH. How many ? 

Mr. Lown. They added approximately 300 to the classified group, 
and the remainder was put in the wage category. 

Mr. McLaveutin. I would like to comment: When I first came into 
the District government as a Commissioner of the Public Utilities 
Commission, one of the first things that came to my attention was 
that the employees of the District government were underclassified 
as compared with the Federal Government. Of course, it is the Fed- 
eral civil service rules and standards that we are under in practically 
all respects that we follow. 

Now, gradually, that has been brought up. During the period that 
I have been in the government, I have seen that happen. I understand 
that the Civil Service Commission i s prepared to give some sort of 
statement on that. They keep a w: atc, as you know, on the classi- 
fications in the District government, as well as the Federal agencies. 
And I will defer to Mr. Lowe and Mr. Hubbard who are ready to 
answer your questions in further detail. 

Representative Smiri. Before you do that, let me ask you this ques- 
tion. Does the Civil Service initiate those cr do you make applica- 
tion for change in classification 7 

Mr. McLaveuuin. I believe it happens both ways. I remember 
within my experience here there are many instances where the Civil 
Service Commission takes an action that is nationwide—I mean there 
is nothing we can do about it. For instance, they raised all doctors 
to the top of the grade a coup le of years ago. Now, that cost us, cer- 
tainly, over $100,000. It is my recollection it was $100,000 or $200,000 
that cost us. And we could not do a thing about it. There are other 
instances. All engineers, I believe, have been raised to the top of their 
orades. And there are many actions of that kind that emanate right 
out of the Civil Service Commission. 

Now, we have a classification section of the District personnel de- 
partment whieh attempts, In its classification ot 1obs, to work along 
with—as a matter of fact, in most instances, I believe. they have to 
refer their judgment to the Civil Service Commission for approval as 
to classification standards. 

So, I would say it works both ways; but originally it emanates out 
of the Civil Service Commission, 

Representative Smirn. I reckon some of the other members here 
are wondering, as I am, why so many different people have their 
fingers in the pie and changing the cost of operating the District of 
Columbia—how in the world we are going to keep up with operating 
the budget. Take this matter of tearing down the Municipal Build- 
ing and costing $17 million to replace it—does that require legislation 
or can they just blaze away and tear it down and tell you to get out? 

Mr. McLaveutiy. I do not think they would come and put a ham- 
mer on the building and start tearing it down. The y would certainly 
have to have legislation. Yes; that will require appropriation ac- 
tion. 

Representative Smiru. All right. We will cross that bridge when 
we get to it. 
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Mr. McLavueuurn. I just want to say that the District government 
constantly loses employees, and its best employees, good emplovees, 
to the Federal system. We are in direct competition with the Federal 
system, you see. And there was an average, I believe, of two grades 
below in the District government, below the standards in the Federal 
Government, as of 5 years avo. Now, those are being brought orad- 
ually up to the Federal Government standard, 

Representative O’Hara. Judge, could Task a question ? 

Representative Smiru. Oh, yes. 

Representative O’Hara. What does it cost just for the payments 
alone of salaries in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. McLaveutin. It is about $100,000,000. 

Representative O'Hara. I mean does that include police and fire- 
men, teachers, everybody / 

Mr. McLaventir. Well— 

Representative Smiru. $102,000,000. 

Representative O’Hara. About every year or 2 years we get addi- 
tional costs of new salaries, additional retirement benefits. Now, 1 
just wonder how we are going to meet all of these things if you have 
all these other problems. 

Mr. McLavueuurn. That is the reason we are here, Mr. O’Hara. 
We are having the same trouble. But you see, as new facilities are 
set up, they have to be staffed. And all those things, of course, have 
been item by item approved by the Appropriations Committee, as we 
have gone along. And our biggest problem right now today probably 
is how much is the classified pay increase going to be, because that 
will apply to the District of Columbia employees. We have no con- 
trol over that whatsoever. And we have to find some way to meet it. 

Senator Brste. What is the total number of District employees 
now ¢ 

Mr. McL meee, IN. Something under 23,000. The authorized num- 
ber is over 23,000. 

Mr. “sang The number of employees authorized for the District 
is 23,087. Actual employment normally would run 700 to 1,000 under 
that, because of turnover and such things as that. 

Senator Brste. How many employees did you have five years ago, 
the period you used ? 

Mr. McLauenuin. Let’s see. That was 18,764. 

Representative Smiru. An increase of 26 percent. 

Mr. Lowe. Well, now, on July 1, 1952, we had 19,676 authorized 
positions, which undoubtedly were filled—of which only probably 
about 18,750 were filled. 

Mr. McLaveutin. Judge, that 25 percent you were speaking of 
was the number of increased classified, was it not ? 

Representative O’Hara. What perce ntage has the District grown 
in that same length of time in population ? 

Representative SaurH. Increase in numbers—26 percent? That 
was of the total employees, jumping from some 18,000 to 20,000 
plus. 

Mr. Lowe. The population of the District has changed only nom- 
inally in its total. It is the kinds of changes that have occurred 
that have run the cost up. We just discussed the trend in the school 
population. And in these same 5 or 6 years you have had an in- 
crease of 8,000 or 9,000 school enrollment. 
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Representative O'Hara. But that does not correspond at all with 
the nractie ally statie condition of the popula at} ion. does it 2 

Mr. Lows. No, sir. It is completely inconsistent as to what you 
ould normally think, Mr. O'Hara. ‘That is the reason that in Mr. 
aughlin’s statement in section 9 of the report, in discussing that, 
he used the word “startling”—that it was startling to him. 

Representative O'Hara. The population has gone down. 

Mr. Lown. That is the adult population, and principally the tax- 
paying part of your population. 

Could I comment on 2 or 3 of these # 

Representative Smirn. Just a moment. 

Have you finished ? 

Representative O'Hara. Yes, Judge. Iam going to have to run in 
about 5 minutes. 

Representative SmirH. You are just getting started. 

Representative O'Hara, I know. 

Representative Smrrn. Before you go, let’s talk about another 
meeting. 

Representative O'Hara, All right. 

Representative SmirH. Tam just jumping around from one thing 
to another, according to the notes I have made. But I am wonder- 
ing—you are having a hard enough time now to get the money to 
balance the budget. Now, when we put this additional burden on 
you, you have got to pay the interest and you have got to have some 
provision in that for paying it back. How do you aim to do that? 
Have you got that all figured out 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. We think we have. It is predicated on cer- 
tain assumptions, of course, Mr. Chairman—namely that—— 

Representative SmirH. One of those assumptions is that the Con- 
gress is going to vote you more money in the lump-sum appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Lower. That is correct. 

Representative SmirH. Well, you probably have some recollection 
of what your experience has been with that in the past. 

Mr. Lowe. Sir? 

Representative Smirx. I say you remember what the experience 
has been with that in the past. That is a mighty poor assumption. 

Now, that leads me to this question, and I address it to the Com- 
missioners. Itis a very practical question. 

You know, we have gotten legislation through the last public- 
works bill to increase the Federal contribution to $23 million a year. 
Now you come in and ask us to increase it to $32 million a year— 
which looks very nice on paper. But as a practical matter we have 
never been able to get the $23 million out of Congress. Now, if we 
cannot get the $23 million, how are we going to get the $32 million ? 

Mr. McLaveuun. Mr. Chairman, we hope that this story will 
help. 

Representative Smrrn. How many folks do you think are going to 
read the story? It is a very fine story, but how many Members of 
Congress do you think are going to read it ? 

Mr. McLauenrin. Well, all the television stations and the news- 
papers are trying to get the word to them. 

Representative Smiru. I know—you are trying to get the word to 
them. 
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Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. McLaveununs. Mr. C sdiataiae may I just say we have consider- 
able more detail on this employee situation. I was just making some 
general remarks there, preliminary to the staff taking over. 

Representative Smiru. I do not know whether you have done it in 
this proposal that you have made here or not, but you will recall that 
in the last public works program this joint committee was very careful 
to earmark those public works funds so that if you ran — of operat- 
ing funds you could not dip into this pocket. And I do not know 
whether you have taken care of that or not. But I think the com 
mittee will very short ly see that this thing is well earmarked. 

Mr. Lowe. Judge Smith, the provisions in the joint resolutions con- 
tinue the earmarking provision that was developed in the 1954 Public 
Works Act. 

Representative Smirn. All right. 

Representative O’Hara. Judge, I have got to run along. Do you 
want to meet Thursday or Friday or when—or next week ? 

Representative Smirn. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Wetiine. Mr. Chairman, may I say one more thing. I 
know you have been interested in relation to this new public works 
program in connection with the one which was approved in 1954. And 
I pointed out a moment ago there were two large items involved, the 
schools and the new Municipal Center. And I referred to the other 
items as bits and pieces. 

For the remainder of this program, 0 ther than those two items, the 
increase as now proposed is only 9 percent, whereas the increase in the 
construction price index is itself 14.6 percent. 

Representative Smirnu. Yes, I think you gave us those a while ago, 
did you not ¢ 

Colonel Wetuinc. Yes. sir, but I have gone through the remainde1 
of it, and these various items, other than those 2 ma jor ones, have only 
gone up 9 percent, whereas the construction prices have gone up 14.6 
percent. 

Representative Smirn. Outside of the 2 items of the Municipal 
Building and the school buildings the increase is approximately $10 
million. 

Colonel WrEtLtING. Yes, sir. That is 9 percent of v hat the original 
program was. 

Representative Smirn. Of course, one favorite way of raising money 
is a sales tax. There has been some suggestion that that should be 
increased. Of course, it is raising about twice as much money now as 
when we first inaugurated it. There is a lot of resistance to increasing 
the sales tax. But the thing that bothers me is if you get this thing 
through, how are you going to balance your budget, with this reluc- 
tance on the part of Congress. 

Mr. McLaveututn. Well, we feel that Congress must face its respon- 
sibility in this regard. Otherwise it looks as though there would be a 
deterioration here before a few years which dollars would not settle 
or cure. 

Now, if the chairman will look at section 14, which gets into the 
question of retail stores, I think that answers this question of adding 
to our sales tax, because quite obviously the large retail stores, busi- 
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esses, are increasing outside the District of Columbia and decreasing 
or just holding their own in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Bree. In that connection, what is the Maryland situation ? 
Is it not true they just recently increased their sales tax ? 

Mr. McLavueuutn. Yes, sir. I discussed that, Senator Bible, a 
while ago. We have in here a comparison, which is section 15. 

Mr. Lower. There is a revision of section 15. 

Mr. McLavucuuin. You have a separate section there. 

Representative Smiru. As some of you will recall, when we enacted 
the first sales-tax bill, we undertook to follow as closely as possible 
the Maryland bill which was then in effect. And I think we have 
lone so in the amendments to that. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. Of course, there is no sales tax at all in Vir- 
ginia, you see. 

Representative Smrru. Yes. It makes for an embarrassing situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Lowe. Judge Smith, subsequent amendments to the original 
Sales Tax Act for the District have made it much more sweeping 
in its coverage than the Maryland tax. We tax groceries, both in 
restaurants and in the grocery stores. We have heretofore had a lower 
exemption. That is, anything costing over 13 or 14 cents in the 
District was taxable, whereas in Maryland you could buy up to 50 
cents without payment of tax. 

Those were two of the principal differences. But it amounts to 
a good many millions of dollars. 

Senator Brste. Might I ask, Mr. Chairman, in addition to the 
optimistic viewpoint that the Commissioners take for increased Fed- 
eral payment, where do they make up the difference? That does not 
make it all up, does it ? 

Mr. McLaveuurn. That does not make up quite all of it. There is 
& very modest increase projected for revenues based on the business 
taxes collected in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Karrick. There will probably be a million dollar increase 
in real estate taxes due to the reassessment, if the new zoning does 
not interfere. 

Senator Biste. When will that be completed / 

Mr. Lowe. It will be completed at the end of this calendar year 
and be included in the tax rolls July 1, 1959. Then 1960 is the first 
year any increases will be collected. 

Senator Brere. And that will represent the general upgrading 
of the values in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Lowe. Primarily an equalization. There will be some evalua- 
tions that will undoubtedly be sharply increased. ‘There will be 
some decreased. But we think overall the result will be about a $50 
million increase in the assessment or roughly $1 million increase in 
the tax. It could run higher. We are not far enough along to 
make an estimate in detail yet. But we see $1 million of additional 
taxes at this time. 

Senator Bratz. That is one of the sources. One million dollars will 
be the increase in the reassessment program. Where else do you go 
to get more money ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. Continued building in the District in the downtown area 
of course adds to the taxable realty. We do expect that because of 
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inflationary trends, taxes such as the sales tax and income tax will 
produce small increases from year to year through the future. 

Then, of course, the single and most important source of providing 
some of this $45 million we are talking about for this construction 
program is the $100 million of Treasury borrowings that is recom 
mended. You see, we are proposing in this joint resolution a financ- 
ing arrangement that would produce $154 million in a 6-year period, 
consisting of $100 million of loans and 6 times $9 million a year in- 
crease in the Federal payment, or $54 million. That is plus and grad- 
ual growth of the District revenues from existing laws, or based on 
existing laws. 

Senator Bratz. How do you pay the loan back ? 

Senator Beaty. Excuse me for interrupting, but on this subject 
you remember 2 years ago you set up a reappr% aisal of the real estate 
in the District. How is that coming along now ? 

Mr. Lowe. It is moving right on schedule, Senator. The actual 
work of making a reassessment will be concluded this calendar vear. 

Senator Brauti. Of the entire District ? 

Mr. Lowe. Of the entire District. It has been a $750,000 project. 
It has been a monumental proposition—because we never had a com 
plete citywide reassessment. In fact, we did not even have adequate 
records of the description of the property. The descriptions were 
very meager and in some cases nonexistent. 

Senator Braun. What percentage of the value are you adoptin am, Ol 
is this appraisal board adopting ? 

Mr. Lower. We are working on a range of between 55 and 65 percent 
higher than the surrounding areas, 

Senator Bran. Hig nding areas, 

Mr. Lowe. That is right. as runs 30 percent or a little bet 
ter, and Maryland generally strives for a straight 50 percent. 

Senator Brste. What is the value of the Federal property tha 
not taxed within the confines of the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Lower. Approximately a billion dollars is the assessed value 
which we earry, which is primarily an histor: ical cost. It is not based 
upon a scientific 1 type of assessment such as we a : putting ge on office 
buildings and homes and apartments here in the Distric i 

Senator Birre. If you were to use the same basis on the property 
owned by the Federal (sovernment as you are now using on the pres 
ent reassessment program, what fioure would you have ¢ 

Mr. Lower. Of real estate tax, sir? 

Senator Brenr. On Federal buildings, Federal property. 

Mr. Lowe. The tax would be $22,183,000. Excuse me—somebody 
was handing me some data to answer part of your question. I must 
have missed your question. 

Senator Brstr. May I summarize. If I understand your position, 
the value of the Federal p — rty in the District of Columbia, based 
upon historical values, is a billion dollars. 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir—$964 million, to be more exact. 

Senator Brats. If it were assessed upon the same basis as you are 
now using in your reassessment program, namely, 55 to 60 percent of 
value, and based upon the market value—that is, 55 to 60 percent 
market value, is that correct—at what figure would you arrive? 

Mr. Lowe. We cannot answer you at the moment, because these 
records are historical records. We feel that it would go up, because 
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many of the larger individual items that make up this $964 million 
are relatively new structures which were built at a time when the 
dollar was worth twice as much or more than it is today. So that part 
of the historical cost factor undoubtedly would be greatly increased. 
Undoubtedly some of the items will have to be dey yreciated. M: ry be 
those buildings have deteriorated to a great extent. 

We do hope to do this. When we have finished working on this 
part of the city’s realty, we hope to review the Federal Government 
holdings, at least in a summary manner. We will not have the funds 
or the manpower to do a precision job on it. But at that time we 
should be able to get a much more valid figure which we think will 
be higher. How much, I do not know. 

Senator Bran. I think the best way for those of us who favor an 
increase of Federal contributions is to be able to show the value of 
the property that is tax free. I think that is one of the best arguments 
you can have—the free ride, so to speak, that the Government is 
getting. 

Senator Bratz. That was the purpose of my questioning. 
Representative Smirv. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Representative ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, couldn’t we get a more justi- 
liable figure by getting an approximation of the cost of fire protection, 
police, and th: at sort of thing that is attributable to the upkeep of the 
federal buildings 4 
Mr. LOWE. Isolating those houre: is quite difficult, Mr. Allen. We 
can give you some of them. We can tell you how much it costs the 
Hire Department to hose down the Capitol one or twice a year, which 
they do, and such things as that. But actually wherein our cost prob- 
lem arises is that the Congress itself it program and legislation 
oftentimes over the recommendations of the C ommission adds greatly 


1 
to the cost. 


\\ hen we dis ussed some of Mr. Smith’s que tions earlier, there was 
diseus ion as to why a our em ple yyees in reased from nineteen 
thou and odd to 23,000 in a per iod. You will learn that a great 
deal of that is attributable to th actions necessary to carry out acts 
of Congress. And those are the things which lead you back to the 


situation of Congress controlling the District in every way—they de- 
termine the legislation that governs it. Each year, through its Ap- 
propriations Committees, they determine exactly how much will be 
spent and for what, and they examine this meticulously in detail. 
Therefore, we do not feel it is at all feasible to isolate any one partic- 
ular category or specific item. You have to look at it in the aggre- 
gate and determine what is a fair level of taxation for the District 
resident. Then the Federal Government can assume the excess, what- 
ever it may be. That is the only rationale we have been able to de- 
velop after working intensively on this thing for years 

We have examined it from beginning to end. We “have rechecked 
all of the formulas that have been discussed through the years. We 
have toyed with the idea of the percentage relationship, such as has 
xisted in bygone eras. And we still came back to what was proposed 
in this joint resolution. 

Representative Smirn. I wonder before we go if we could find out 
just what further testimony the Commissioners would like to put 
on. I think we have got it all. 
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Mr. McLaveuuiy. Mr. Chairman, I believe that our basic presenta- 
tion has been made, and we will be available at any time you designate 
to answer any questions. 

Representative Smirn. Do you want to put on anybody else? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Not specifically, except to answer your ques- 
tions. For instance, we had material this morning on this question 
of personnel, but we can put it on any time. 

Representative Smiru. Well, are there any other witnesses that we 
need to hear, or that desire to be heard? We are meeting next Tues- 
day. It seems to me we have pretty well covered the subject. 

Mr. McLavcuir,. : think, Mr. Chairman, that after the officials 
have concluded their case and answered as many questions as you 
desire to propound, thi . you may find many indiv iduals and organiza- 
tions in the community that would like to be heard. 

Representative Smiru. Well, that is what Iam getting at. I think 
we have a partial list of them. 

I wonder if we could go ahead with these citizens associations and 
organizations on Tuesday, wind them up, and then maybe we would 
have to have another session. 

Senator Beaty. And have the Commissioners back, too. 

Representative Smiru. We will recess now until 10 o’clock Tuesday 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m. the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Tuesday, March 25, 1958.) 
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AUTHORIZING COMMISSIONERS OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TO BORROW FUNDS AND AMENDING 
LAW RELATING TO FEDERAL PAYMENT 


TUESDAY, MARCH 25, 1958 


CONGRESS OF THE UNrrep STATES. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Fiscan AFFAIRS OF THI 
Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTE! 
oN THE District or COLUMBIA, 
and 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Fiscau AFFAIRS OF THI 
UNirrep Srares SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
ruk Disrricr or COLUMBIA. 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the Senate 
District of Columbia Committee room, United States Capitol Build- 
ng, Representative Howard W. Smith presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith, Matthews, and Dawson. 

Also present : William N. McLeod, Jr.. clerk and staff, House of 
Representatives Committee on the District of Columbia. 

William P. Gulledge, chief counsel; Donald P. Feldman, assistant 
counsel: Leo A. oe sey, chief clerk, Charles Lee, assistant chief clerk, 
Lnited States Senate Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Smirn. The. conunittee will be in order. 

We have so many witnesses here and so little time that I think we 
W ill begin. and the others W il] be drifting In. | hope. 

Who is your first witness / 

Mr. Dunn, chairman of the Public Works Review Committee. Is 
Mr. Dunn present / 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Just have a seat anywhere that is convenient to you, 
Mr. Dunn, and we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. DUNN, CHAIRMAN, COMMISSIONERS’ 
PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM REVIEW COMMITTEE 


Mr. Dunn. Mr. Chairman, my name 1s Richard P. Dunn. I am 
president and chairman of the board of Julius Garfinkel & Co. of 
Washington. However, I am appearing before you today in my 
capacity as chairman of a Public Works Program Review ( ‘ommittee 
which was appointed by the Commissioners on F ‘ebruary 1, 1957, to 
review the last 6 years of the Commissioners’ original 10-year public 
works program because changes and additions were increasingly 
necessary. 
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First, I would like to inform you of who made up this committee 
besides myself. 

Francis G. Addison, Jr., president, Security Bank. 

Mrs. ee L. Bazelon, civic leader. 

Everett J. Boothby, president, Washington Gas Light Co. 

Clarence Dodge, Jr., vice president, Weaver Bros., Inc. 

R. Roy Dunn, president, Potomac Electric Power Co. 

Thornton W. Owen, chairman of the board, Perpetual Building 
Association. 

sarrington D. Parker, attorney. 

Charles T. Penn, vice pre sident, Indiana Limestone Co., Inc. 

William H. Press, executive vice president, W ashington Board of 
Trade. 

John A. Reilly, president, Second National Bank. 

John L. C. ee vice eae Hessick, Inc. 

Mark Sullivan, J , partner, \uchincloss, Parker & Redpath. 

H. Holmes Vog ar vice pre side nt, Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. 

J. Franklin Wilson, attorney. 

The committee arranged for the heads of the various departments 
of the District government to review their programs as set up under 
the original 10-year program. The department heads were free, if 
it appeared desirable in the light of changed conditions, to add new 
items they considered necessary or to cle lete ot] ers for which need 
ho longer exists. 

The total of all requests submitted by the departments for the 6- 
vear period 1959 through 1964 totaled approxim: itely , $222 million. 
These requests were turned over to the various sube ‘committees of the 
review committee who reviewed the programs. Each subcommittee 
made field trips to view the conditions involved and studied the re- 
quirements closely. The subcommittee reviews in turn were studied 
by a screening committee which went over each individual item with 
the subcommittee directly concerned. 

Wherever possible, the subcommittees divided programs into “neces 
sary,” “desirable,” and “not necessary.” It was the view of the full 
committee that only items dese ibed as “necessary * should be included 
in the program in view of the District’s financial condition. 

As a result. the full committee recommended inclusion in the re 
maining 6 years of the original public-works program of $141.1 million 
of facilities, and thereby in effect recommended against almost $81 
million of the departmental a This $81 million, however, 
includes many projects which should be constructed if financial re- 
sources were available. 

More than 85 percent of our recommendations were for schools 
storm sewers; a new Office building for the District government, princi- 
pally to permit General Services Administration to complete the Fed- 
eral triangle: and health and correctional! facilities. T he requirements 
for the Fire Department, street lighting, police facilities, public li- 
braries, welfare institutions, and recreational facilities constituted the 
remainder. 

The school-construction program represents the most significant 
change proposed by our conmnittee for the next 6 years, We rey ie we “| 
the pupil projection estimates of the Board of Education very care 
fully. In large measure it is the unusual but steady growth in enroll- 
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ment that accounts for the large quantity of school construction that 
is needed. 

I should note that the subcommittee which studied schools pointed 
out that even though the recommended construction program is com- 
pleted by 1964, funds will still be needed to replace obsolete buildings 
and equipment and build a limited number of new schools. They 
pointed out that it cannot be assumed that the pattern of growth of 
the city will remain static, but they did feel that it is unlikely that 
large amounts of additional school construction will be required after 
fiscal year 1964. 

The school subcommittee therefore strongly recommended that 
publie school facilities costing more than $50 million be prov ided 
during the 6-year period from July 1, 1958, through June 30, 1964, 


to catch up on the backlog of classrooms needed to meet present 
requirements and to meet the increasing demands of the next few 
vears. They stated that these additional facilities are essential 


provide necessary and adequate school facilities for the children of 
the Distriet of Columbia. 

After extensive consideration of the revenue and expense trends 
of the District’s general fund activities, it was the committee's be- 
lief that the financing of this program is definitely beyond the fiscal 
ability of the District of Columbia operating on a pay-as-you-go basis 
from its present revenue sources. It also was the conviction of our 
committee that the tax rates of the District of Columbia cannot 
and should not be increased beyond the present level because they 
have increased by more than $30 million in the last 4 years alone, and 
are now quite comparable with the overall level of taxes paid in the 
surrounding areas. 

Recognizing the needs for these projects, our committee recom- 
mended specifically on the financing of the balance of the public- 
works program and the general operation of the District of Columbia 
for the fiseal year 1959 through 1964. The Federal participation in 
the operating expenses of the general fund should be raised from the 
current figures of $16 million per year to $23.5 million (in addition 
to the $7 million authorized for capital outlay) ; the authorized but 
unappropriated funds which currently total $8 million should be 
appropriated for capital outlay purposes before the end of fiscal year 
1956; the borrowing plan currently in effect for the other funds of 
the Distriet should be made available to the general fund to provide 
up to $100 million, such funds to be repaid within 30 years. We 
contemplated that the predicted increase in general fund revenues 
for future years would provide the approximately $5 million needed 
per year to repay this loan with interest. 

These recommendations were made after projections of capital 
outlay and operating costs in relation to estimated revenues in- 
dicated a funds shortage of over $140 million in the next 6 years. 
These recommendations would provide that amount. 

In closing, I understand that the principal change in our reco: 
mend: itions made by the Commissioners consisted of proposing suf 
icient elementary schools that a pupil-teacher ratio averaging 30 to 1 
sili l be achieved. This did not result in a very substantial net in- 
crease in cost because the Commissioners made deletions from the 
chool program of certain facilities that did not provide classrooms. 
In the aggregate, all of the changes made by the Commissioners in- 
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creased our original recommendations by only $4.4 million. Also, 
understood that subsequent reviews of ‘probab le operating costs by 
the Commissioners, coupled with the increase in the total cost of the 
program I just mentioned, made it necessary that the $7.5 million in 
crease in the Federal payment proposed by us be raised to $9 million 
per year. 

As a final recommendation, I urge approval by the Congress of 
the joint resolutions under consideration by you which would pro- 
vide the necessary financing for this program and for the operating 
expenses of the District over the next few years. 

Thank you for this opportunity ot appearing before vour 
committee. 

Mr. Smirx. Thank you, Mr. Dunn. Was there anything you de- 
sired to add to your statement ? 

Mr. Dunn. Well, only to say very forcefully, sir, that I think 
this program is beyond the ability of the District on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

Mr. Smiru. Any questions ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. 

Mr. Matruews. No, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Richard Norris? 

Mr. Press. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Norris is out of the city, and won't 
be back until later today. I should like to make a statement for Mr. 
Norris. 

Mr. S»irn. Speaking on behalf of the Washineton Board of 
Trade? 

Mr. Press. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. PRESS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE 


Mr. Press. I am William H. Press, executive vice president of the 
Washington Board of Trade. 

I appear here with the approval of the board of directors of the 
Washington Board of Trade to comment on the identical resolu- 
tions; Senate Joint Resolution 155 and House Joint Resolution 563. 
The views I will express reflect the action of the board of directors 
after consideration of a report and recommendations transmitted by 
the municipal finance committee. 

The committees and professional staff of the Washington Board of 
Trade have been intimately involved with the study of District of 
Columbia fiscal affairs for almost 70 years. We have also devoted 
continuous attention to the economics of this community. Economic 
matters and economic development have been greatly emphasized 
during the last several years, and in this area, we believe we are 
recognized as one of Washington’s principal authoritative continu- 
ing economic research agencies. 

I make these statements only for the purpose of informing the 
committee that the board of trade has carefully studied District 
fiscal and economic history, conditions, and trends since my comments 
today will largely be limited to the conclusions we have reached. 
The Commissioners have presented voluminous data; hence we will 
not burden the committee with a‘lengthy detailed presentation of the 
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exhibits, many of which would necessarily partly duplicate material 
already in the record. 

I invite your attention to the brochure, A Capital Program for the 
Nation’s Capital 1959-64, which we have developed and printed in 
support of the resolutions being considered by the joint committee. 
Copies have been mailed to every Member of Congress. 

The text of this 12-page booklet can be read in 5 minutes. It has 
been carefully designed and written to explain in the simplest possible 
terms the Federal City’s needs, what has been causing them, the fi 
nancial inability of the Nation’s Capital to meet these needs, and how 
they should be met. 

The first page outlines the recommended revised general fund pub 
lic works program and explains how it was developed. The next 
page, headed “Lack of Funds,” highlights the District’s financial 
situation. 

Page 3, headed “Problem of Maintaining the Federal City,” reviews 
some of the reasons why we are short of money. It refers to the 
unusual costs incident to the operation of the Federal City and notes 
that the District is limited in its ability to raise more revenue locally 
because its largest landowner, the United States of America, cannot 
be taxed. The chart gr aphic ally depicts the steady continuing 
shrinking of the amount of taxable land in the District of Columbia 
which today is 47.2 percent of the land area exclusive of streets and 
alleys. 

On the next page, headed “Tax Load,” we note that annual taxes 
on local residents and businesses have been increased by more tha: 

330 million in the last 4 years, that their load is now generally higher 
th: an that of our neighbors, and that a further increase at this time 
would encourage others to join the steady stream of people and busi 
nesses moving out of the jurisdiction. 

The tables reflect the results of studies originally made by the board 
of trade and subsequently refined by the District of Columbia govern- 
ment aimed at determining the actual dollar load in each of the 7 
metropolitan tax jurisdictions in 12 hypothetical cases in income 
levels in which most of the people of this area fall. This table reflects 
recent Increases in taxes in Maryland. It will be noted that of the 
12 comparisons made the District is at or above the median in 7 and 
highest in 2. In only one case is it the lowest. 

The opposite page, headed “Population Shift,” is, we believe, ex- 
tremely informative. The chart headed “Metro Population” shows 
the leveling off of District of Columbia population growth and the 
tremendous increase in the contiguous areas. The trends shown in 
this chart are certainly continuing. I wish to submit for the record 
at this point popul: ition forec asts developed by Dr. Jerome P. Pickard, 
our research director, which anticipate a metropolitan population of 

3,900,000 in 1980, with practically all of the gain outside of the 
District. 

The chart headed “District Popul: ution by Age Group” graphically 
illustrates one of the major problems we are facing today. It will be 
noted that the number of aged and the sania of residents under 18 
years of age is increasing while the number between 18 and 64 vears 
of age is dec reasing. 

The increase in the number of young and old is responsible for 
the higher costs for schools, health, and welfare functions. While 

24747—5S——4 
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these costs are going up the percentage between 18 and 64 is declin- 
ing and that, of course, is the group which is most productive and 
pays most taxes. The seriousness of this matter is compounded by 
the movement of higher income people to areas outside the District 
and their replacement by residents with lower incomes. 

Turning to the next page, headed “Business Trends,” we have not 
gone into much detail, but the figures given are very nero It 
is pointed out that business pays a large share of taxes. We have 
estimated that approximately half i District’s revenue is ae ted 
from or through business. Ww e see nothing on the horizon indicat- 
ing an appreciable increase in business volumes in the District, and 
on the contr ary the “y are is reasing in some lines. In short, there is 
every reason to believe that the District cannot expect significantly 
higher taxes from business in the foreseeab le future. 

On the next page, entitled “The Growing Need,” we have produced 
four charts which graphically present the rapidity and the serious- 
ness of the spreading divergence between costs and income potential 


in four major municipal services—health, schools, police, and wel- 
fare. These are the munic ipal services receiving greater demands as 


the number of people i in the lower income group increases. The pro- 
eram obligation experiences and trends shown here are indeed serious 
when compared with the relatively level trend of personal income. 

On the next page, we review the Federal share of District general 
fund appropriations. The bar chart to the -_ clearly demonstrates 
the growing percentage of local costs borne by local ti ixpayers. 

The or: aph chart to the right demonstrates the considerable in- 
crease in the number of dollars paid by the local community, shown 
in red, while the Federal Government payment, in blue, has remained 
relatively stable, showing increases only in the last few years. 

The next page merely reviews the financ ing program contained in 
the resolutions now before the committee and charts the District’s 
needs in relation to foreseeable funds from existing sources. 

In short, gentlemen, this booklet represents the views of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, and I believe substantially all the people and 
organizations in Washington who have studied this matter. 

Let me take just a few moments to go a bit more deeply into a few 
facets of this proposal. 

When the Commissioners presented their case to the joint com- 
mittee last Wednesday, a great deal of attention and some criticism 
was given the proposal for the $17 million New Municipal Building 
and the $53.3 million school program. 

With respect to the New Municipal Building, several factors must 
be weighed. More space is needed to efficiently house some agencies 
of the District government including the Board of Education and 
public school headquarters. This space must be provided some time 
in the near future. 

We endorse GSA plans to complete the Federal triangle at the 
earliest practicable time. 

Plans to house the District of Columbia government contemplate 
additional buildings in the muncipal center between Third and Fifth 
Streets, Indiana and Pennsylv ania Avenues. We think they should 
be followed and that money should not be spent for new buil lings 

which are not a part of the Munici ‘ipal Center. 
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Therefore, we believe that provisions for the Municipal Center 
Building must be made soon. We also believe that fair compensa- 
tion should be made by the United States to the District of Columbia 
for the value of the land and structure paid by District taxpayers. 

With respect to the school program we consider the school popu- 
lation estimates presented by the commissioners to be realistic and 
quite accurate in depicting public school enrollment in the measur- 
able future. This sharp increase, unforseen a few years ago, reflects 
the higher national birthrate compounded by a further increase here 
because of the changing population characteristics of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Board of trade members, as all good citizens throughout the land, 
want to provide the best public educational system w ithin the means of 
the taxpayers of this community. We recognize the desirability of 
adopting a classroom limit of 30 pupils. But we doubt the wisdom 
of adopting this limit at this time in view of the need for more class- 
rooms to house the increasing number of pupils and the probably 
further upward adjustment of teachers’ salaries. In our judgment, 
smaller classes, other extensions, and refinements should be put aside 
until the District has met the basic requirements of a first-rate elemen- 
tary and secondary school system. 

We wholeheartedly endorse the Commisisoners’ recommended lan- 
guage expressing the policy of Congress respecting the National Capi- 
tal. An established Federal policy is critically needed to guide those 
having responsibility for the development and administr: ation of the 
Federal City. We are confident that the people of this Nation want 
and expect their National Capital to be an imposing seat of govern- 
ment approximately reflecting the dignity and strength of our great 
democratic processes. We are confident that the millions of visitors 
who journey here annually take tremendous pride in the Government 
establishment and get renewed and greater respect for their Govern- 
ment from personally viewing its accommodations and seeing its 
activities, 

This committee and the Congress should, therefore, clearly state 
at their policy that the National Capital shall be an outstanding com- 
munity in accordance with the vision of the Constitution’s framers 
who provided for this by specifying they would exercise exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever over the District of Columbia. 

Since the Congress exercises legislation exclusively over the Dis- 
trict, w hich includes determining in detail how, when, and how much 
money shall be spent, we think it not only appropriate but necessary 
for it to express the Federal policy concerning the responsibility of 
local taxpayers toward providing the funds required by such legis- 
lation specifying how the District of Columbia shall be administered. 

The language you have been asked to adopt is in effect merely a 
modernized restatement of previous policies. 

For example, the Southard report of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia in 1835 states in part: 

The design of the Constitution and its founders was to create a residence 
for the Government where they should have absolute and unlimited control, which 
should be regulated and governed by them without interference of partial in- 
terests in the States, which should be built up and sustained by their authority 


and resources, not dependent upon the will or resources of any State or local 
interest. 
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In tg ishing their object, the Union undertook the guardian- 
ship of the District, deprived its inhabitants of the right of self-gov- 
ernment ahd the elective franchise, and made them dependent upon 
the will of the representatives of the States, to whom alone they can 
look for relief. 

In 1872 the House committee in a report included the following: 
The District is entitled to fair and generous appropriations from Congress, in 
some manner corresponding to the valuation of property owned by the United 
States. 

Again, in 1874, the Poland report of the House Judiciary Com 
mittee stated that the Federal Government should pay toward District 
expenses a proportion equal to its interest which it believed to be “at 
least one-half. 

This was followed by the adoption of the organic act of 1878 which 
included the 50-50 provision and under which Washington finally was 
transformed from a sprawling, muddy butt of jokes into substantially 
the National Capital of today. 

Thirty- eight years later, when the 50-50 system was under attack, 
a special joint committee created to review the matter included in its 
conclusions 
that the correct rule should be that the responsibility in taxation of the residents 
of the District of Columbia be as fixed and certain as the responsibility of resi 
dents of other American cities comparable with the city of Washington; that 
with the payment of such taxes as may be equitably and properly assessed against 
privately owned property, the financial responsibility of the residents of the Dis 
trict should be concluded. 


The language proposed in Senate joint resolution 155 and House 
joint resolution 563 is nothing more than a modernized statement cor 
responding to the policy “that with the payme nt of such taxes as ma 
be equitably and properly assessed against privately owned taxab le 
prope ys the financial responsibility of the residents of the District 
should be concluded.” 

Let me finish my comments to this pol nt by resti iting the board of 
trade’s convict a ‘th: at the adoption ot clearly stated Federal polic V 
as to the kind of National Capit: al we should have and the respon- 
sibility of local eae nts for financi Ing, itisa pressing necessity. 

To conclude, Mr. Chairman and members of the joint committee, I 
thank you for this opportunity to present the views of the Washing 
ton Board of Trade. We in the board of trade are mindful of the 
sympathetic attitude toward the District’s fiseal plight which has 
been exhibited in recent years by the distinguished chairman of this 
committee and his associates. We know that the committee desires 
to be fair to the local community, and we think that recent experience 
has demonstrated an es by the committee of the need for 
greater participation by the United States in meeting District of 
Columbia costs. We sincerely trust that the material we have pre 
sented to the members of the committee has been helpful, and that 
after considering it, the voluminous data submitted by the District of 
Columbia government, and the views which will be expressed by 
others at these hearings, the committee will favorably report the 
resolution or a reasonable facsimile. 

Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Smiru. Thank you very much, Mr. Press, do you desire to add 
anything to your statement ? 

Mr. Press. I think not, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, very much, Mr. Press. 

Mr. Marrnews. Mr. Chairman, I think this brochure is a very 
effective presentation of this matter. It is very helpful. 

Mr. Suiru. It is very good. What is more important it is very 
brief. We will have time to read it. 

Mr. Marruews. Yes. It is concise. 

(The brochure, to which reference was made, and data sheet, metro- 
politan population, is as follows :) 
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DATA SHEET, METROPOLITAN POPULATION 


Population, Washington, D.C., and suburban county area, 1940-2000 


[All data in thousands] 


Suburban Percent of 


Metropoli 


metropoli- 


Year| Washing- Suburban tan area tan area 
ton, D.C total total in District 
Maryland Virginia of 
Columbia 
Census 1930 487 109 76 185 672 72% 
Do 1940 663 173 132 305 tS 684 
July 1 1947 870 260 240 500 1, 370 6314 
Census 1950 802 359 303 662 1, 464 55 
July 1 1956 850 610 453 1, 063 1, 913 4414 
Jan. 1 1958 865 653 487 1, 140 2, 005 43 
Forecast 1960 870 730 533 1, 263 2, 133 41 
Do 1965 890 895 625 1, 520 2, 410 37 
Do 1980 940 1, 440 1, 120 2, 560 3, 500 27 
Do 2000 1, 000 2. 15 1, 650 3, 800 1 4 800 21 
' Including Prince William County, Va 
Sources: 1930, 1940, 1950 census data; 1947 census estimate and Board of Trade Jan. 1, 1948, estimate; 


1956, 1958 estimates and 1960-2000 forecasts by J. P. Pickard, Research Director 
Mr. Sairn. Is Mr. Reilly, District of Columbia bankers, present ? 
Mr. Guntuer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Reilly is unable to appear, and 
I will appear in his stead. 
Mr. Smirn. Have aseat. Give your name. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. GUNTHER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
SECURITY BANK; PRESIDENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Guntuer. My name is Frank A. Gunther. I am executive vice 
president of Security Bank and president of the District of Columbia 
Bankers Association. I appear here today as the representative of the 
District of Columbia Bankers Association to make a brief statement 
on the association’s behalf. 

Washington bankers have traditionally exhibited a deep interest 1 
the operation of the Nation’s Capital and particularly its fiscal affairs. 
The original public works program was developed by a committee 
chaired ‘by Mr. Francis G. Addison, president of Security Bank. 

At the Commissioners’ request, another banker, Mr. John A. Reilly, 
president of the Second National Bank, headed the citizens’ committee 
which undertook to get the program enacted into law. Members of 
our association participated in the study more recently made which 
resulted in the revised program now before this committee. 

We endorse the conclusions adopted by the Public Works Review 
Committee and subsequently accepted with minor modifications by the 
(Commissioners. 

Additional funds are needed to develop and maintain this city in 
its role as the Nation’s Capital. Taxes on District residents and busi- 
nesses, now higher than in most of the surrounding area, cannot be 
increased at this time without damaging the economy and the revenue 
potentials of the District. Moreover, the revenue potential has leveled 


off and may decline by reason of business expansion in nearby Mary- 
land and Virginia and the influx of low-income residents to the Dis- 
costs are going up because of the increasing number of 


trict. Yet 
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young and aged and increased demands for municipal services by low- 
income people. We see no alternative to the proposed program which 
requests a fairer payment by the Federal Government and authority 
to borrow from the Treasury to the extent required to provide unmet 
capital needs in the general fund. 

We urge the committee to favorably report the resolutions under 
consideration. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you very much. 

Any questions ? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. John L. C. Sullivan, representing Federation of Businessmen’s 
Association. 

Mr. Bowtes. Mr. Smith, I am Norman Bowles, Jr., and I am now 
president of the Federation of Businessmen’s Association. 

I would like to make a short statement, and we have our chairman 
of our fiscal relations committee here, who would like to present a 
statement. 

Our position in the public works program, sir—— 

Mr. Sairu. The position of the committee, in view of the great 
number of people and the very great interest in this matter, is that 
one representative of each organization speak. 

Mr. Bow ers. All I wanted to say is our position has been histori- 
cally the same for many, many years and that our fiscal relations com- 
mittee chairman, Mr. Jerome B. McKee, will make the presentation 
for the federation. 


STATEMENT OF JEROME B. McKEE, CHAIRMAN, FISCAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE, FEDERATION OF BUSINESSMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McKee. During the years that we had a percentage ratio with 
the Federal Government such as the 60—40, then the 50-50, and finally 
the 40-60 ratio, most of the needs of the District were met each year 
without any financing. 

Since the lump-sum plan has been in effect, our problems have be- 
come more acute each year. 

We believe that this committee should appoint a qualified impartial 
committee to study the types of services rendered by the District of 
Columbia to the Federal Government and for these services a percent- 
age of our budget be paid. In our opinion, the services that are ren- 
dered measure up to approximately 25 percent of our total budget. 

Approximately 6 years ago when the public works program was 
initiated, we opposed certain features such as method of financing, 
and the errors that we pointed out at that time have been justified by 
what has since taken place. 

We also opposed the increased gasoline tax, and statistics from the 
District Building itself will prove the error of raising those taxes. 

We have fought to keep the wholesale and heavy industries in 
Washington, but unfortunately year by year these businesses have 
been forced out of Washington and nothing has been done to create 
areas that they could use. 

Where will all the businesses in southwest go as they are forced 
out of that area ? 

Yes, we have had the housing program in southwest in being for 
many years with the area of houses torn down, and the first group 
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of new housing is just about getting completed to assist in resettle- 
ment, but the areas from which these people move back into the 
southwest have also become blighted and it becomes a continuous 
battle. 

If the percentage rate had been kept up, then the request of you 
for a loan of $100 million would not have been necessary. 

We fought free tuition in our schools to residents of other States. 
A law was placed on the books whereby they would in the future be 
charged. But we learn to our sorrow that many out-of-town students 
have found a subterfuge. They claim they are living with relatives 
in the District and the Corporation Counsel’s office, we are informed, 
has found for these types of children, whereby we still claim they 
should be paying the District for the education they are getting and 
that the taxpayers of the District of Columbia are giving that. 

If you will note, their parents living in nearby States claim the 
exemption on these children, not the so-called relatives in the District 
who purport they are living temporarily with them. 

Mr. Smrru. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Smiru. Back on the record. 

Mr. McKer. New sanitary laws have been put into execution and 
these are typical of what is taking place. Asan illustration, a druggist 
has had a fountain in his drugstore which he has operated for 16 
years which measures 24 inches from back wall to the fountain. He is 
now informed that this area has to be increased to 30 inches. 

Six inches does not sound like much, but not only the loss of 6 inches 
of floor space is lost to him, but the costs of plumbing connections 
and moving along with using the present fountain entails a cost to 
him of hundreds of dollars. 

For years restaurants have been permitted to have a washbasin 
outside their toilet doors. Today that is ruled out with the result 
that space has had to be taken away from the kitchen, walls torn 
out, and toilets completely rebuilt at a cost of $1,200 per toilet. 

To redesign a beauty parlor to comply with the Sanitary Depart 
ment ruling means in another instance a cost of $10,000, reported 
to us. 

We believe that new sanitary laws are necessary, but when these 
facilities are given to the public, such as a fountain outside the door, 
we can’t see why it is necessary to install a toilet basin in each toilet 
in the building. But that is being done, and that is creating a hard- 
ship on small business today. which helps to raise the number of 
failures that exist today in small business. 

We compliment the citizens of this city on their effort and study 
of the city needs and their clear and concise report. 

Lack of equitable payment by the Federal Government over the 
years has caused this backlog of needed projects which is before you 
today. 

The age factor of many of us means that if borrowing is resorted 
to then we are shifting to the future generation the costs of borrow- 
ing such as the $100 million that is now being asked of you. 

Taking the interest rate and amortization means an added cost to 
our annual budget of from $5,500,000 to $6 million a year. 

You notice we are asking you for $6 million. Six million dollars 
actually offsets paying you interest on the $100 million we borrow 
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und the amortization over the years, but the rest of the needs of the 
city are not being taken care of whatsoever. 

We also suggest in that connection that you increase your share 
from $24 million to $382 million or $8 million. If you take the $6 
million, you get $2 million, and $2 million with a growing budget 
doesn’t amount to very much. 

We have over the years endorsed a plan that has been presented 
by Mr. Fowler and feel that he has come closer to the picture than 
many other plans brought before this committee. It also appears 
to us that the white-collar workers of the Federal Government will re- 
ceive a higher rate of pay this year, and as soon as this happens, then 
it means the same thing for the District government, and the costs of 
this will run from $5,500,000 to $6,000,000 to be added to our current 
budget. 

We, therefore, feel that the only answer to our problem is the 25- 
percent payment of the entire District budget by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Using percentages over the years, if we don’t have to spend, you 
don’t give us so much. If we ene: to spend it, you go in proportion 
to taxpayers. 

The same formula is used, sir, in arriving at the income for the 
Federal Government by taxes and other things and a percentage basis 
rather than a lump sum is the only fair treatment to the residents of 
the District of Columbia. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you. 

Mr. Anthony Pritchard of the Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Is Mr. Pritchard present / 

(No response. ) ' 

Mr. Penn, Charles T. Penn, president of the District of Columbia 
Building Congress. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES T. PENN, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
BUILDING CONGRESS 


Mr. Penn. Gentlemen, my name is Charles T. Penn and I am rep- 
resenting the Washington Building Congress, the largest construc- 
tion industry organization in thisarea. Our 1,400 members are drawn 
from every section of the Metropolitan Washington construction in- 
dustry, including leading institutions, architects, engineers, general 
and subcontractors, material men, representatives of organized labor, 
and top officials from Federal and municipal construction agencies. 

The Washington Building Congress would like to go on record in 
strong support of the $154 million public works program proposed by 
the District Commissioners and with their recommendation for finane- 
ing this program through an increase of $9 million a year in the Fed- 
eral payment and a Treasury loan of $100 million. 

Committees of the Washington Building Congress have studied pub 
lic works programs in the District of ( ‘olumbia for a number of years. 
I was one of the members of the building congress who headed all 
12 subcommittees of the construction section of the citizens’ advi isory 
committee—better known as the Addison committee—which reviewed 
the original 10-year program. I also served as a member of the Dunn 
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committee which studied the revised program which is before you 
now. 

So I feel qualified to say that this construction is vital to the wel- 
fare of the city and that it isa minimum program. The various re- 
view committees divided the projects into three classes: desirable but 
not immediately necessary ; necessary but not absolutely essential ; and 
essential on a minimum basis. The items finally recommended are in 
the third category. 

We cannot postpone needed schools, recreation facilities, roads, and 
sewers indefinitely without becoming a second-rate city. One of the 
reasons the needs are so large today is that we have never caught up 
with the shortages brought about by depression and war. In the face 
of rising construction costs, the longer the building of urgently needed 
structures is put off, the more costly they will become. 

The Commissioners have made a complete and carefully documented 
case for getting this revised program under way. They have the back- 
ing of many citizens groups such as those you are hearing today. The 
Washington Building C ongress urges the members of this committee 
to approve both an increase in the annual Federal payment and an 
authorization to borrow the money to make an immediate start on 

top priority projects. . 

Because we are now experiencing a declining economy in the United 
States, there is one other point which I should like to bri ing out: 

Not only is this construction vitally needed here in W ashin igton, but 
it will have far-reaching effects throughout the country. While we 
have more unemployment in the construction trades in the metro- 
politan Washington area than at any time in the past 15 years, I am 
well aware that many other areas are experiencing much greater un- 
employment than weare. But new construction here produc es a chain 
reaction all the way back to the mines and mills and forests and 
quarries, creating many jobs in many different locations and types of 
business. 

Washington is definitely a Federal city when it comes to construc 
tion. Practically no building materials are manufactured here. They 
come from all over the country; they are processed and shipped here 
by train or ship or trucks built in hard pressed Detroit. 

I might interpolate here a bit. I don’t know that there have been 
any studies. We might take the last District building. If a break- 
down were made on that, I think you would see that the benefits of 
that construction probably reached a minimum, I would say, of 40 
States. 

The Federal Government made such analyses back in the middle of 
the last depression because some people felt that building in Wash 
ington wasn’t helping the general economy of the country. 

However, we found on those reports that, in some of the buildings, 
48 States were touched somewhere along the line. 

The last Interior annex building, I believe, figured that 45 States 
have been benefited. 

[ have a rather complicated chart which I will be glad to leave with 
you if you are interested. It was prepared by the American Con- 
struction Council back in the depression, and it was called How the 
Building Dollar Is Spent. 

While there have been changes in the 25 years since this was com- 
piled, chiefly in the proportion of the building dollar going into the 
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mechanical sections of a building, it still holds true in general. The 


chart shows that 76.4 percent of the building dollar goes for labor. 
This is divided as follows: 


Percent 
At Gh need Dintsb nek neous sassy ceuciteeiieiiateesilliie Seatac oiaisahcn aieiatadtts sain 
Shop, mill, dealer, ete___--___----- = git Jee i selon nathan iniensskapapiendliediiat deed 20. 69 
Te I oo hace ceceren cnet teak nahh - Aadamiataed abn erty eed ea aene TO 
Transportation____-_ Ssh ip ian oe bch tap ee TE Pach oc ae eee ee 4. 09 


Total expense for all other items—materials, equipment, transpor- 
tation, and general expense exclusive of labor—totals 23.53 percent. 
The spread and balance of Pom is such that no one trade or kind of 
labor, skilled or semiskilled, or type of material or process, concen- 
trates the building dollar in any one spot to the benefit of the few. 
No one trade receives more than 10 percent of the dollar. 

Construction is one of the key industries in our economy. It has 
taken place of the automobile as the greatest user of steel in the country 
today. It is one of the greatest creators of jobs we have. Congress 
could well set an example in the city for which it is responsible by 
making it possible for Washington to get its carefully prepared pro- 
gram of urgently needed public works underw ay at once. 

I am advised by James Blaser, Director of the District of Columbia 
Department of Buildings and Grounds, that within 60 d: ays a minimum 
of $1 million worth of work could be underway and within the next 
year and a half $20 million worth of District construction could be 
rolling, if private architects and engineers are retained to supple- 
ment the munic ipal architect’s staff. This would be a real shot in the 
arm for our economy, in our opinion. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you. 

Mr. Penn. If there are any questions, 1 would be very happy to 
answer them, and if you are interested, I have copies of this | indi- 
cating |. 

Mr. Smiru. Any questions ? 

Mr. Matruews. No questions. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Penn. 

Is there a representative of the District Savings and Loan League 
who desires to testify / 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Cook, Federal City Council ? 

Is Mr. Cook present? — 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Ralph Goldsmith, president of Lansburgh’s. 

Mr. Goldsmith, we will be glad to hear you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH L. GOLDSMITH, PRESIDENT, LANSBURGH’S 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


Mr. Gotpsmiru. I have no written prepared formal statement to 
this committee. I was asked to come over as a witness on a matter 
that is of particular interest to us, which I believe has a little broader 
connotation in our particular area. 

Our store is one of the old, established stores in the city that has 
grown with Washington and feels a certain restriction on its present 
growth due to a lighting problem that I think is not only applicable to 
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the area of the location of our store. but is general in other areas in the 
city, and, therefore, may be of interest to this committee. 

In se rving a community like this, stores have adopted night hours, 
ours among them. And it is very discouraging for trade to move in 
our area because of the dark streets that need. we belie -ve, modern and 
bright lights to encourage traffic. Women, particularly, are fearful 
of walking on some of these darker streets. I am quite sure that if a 
problem like that is corrected, it is not only for the benefit of our own 
store, but other stores in our neighborhood, and the more we encourage 
business, the more we are able to pay the taxes that are necessary to 
pay the expenses of the District of Columbia. 

We are rather substantial taxpayers and the more we can pay, the 
better we like it, but the fact is that there is an area between Seventh 
and Ninth and D Street and F Street that is so poorly lighted, espe 
cially in the spring when the trees are in foliage between E and F 
Streets, it is a discouraging thing for traffic to go in that area. 

I know that the District needs mone y for lighting generally, and I 

simply offer our immediate evidence as a part in this program. 1 
hope that the means will be available to correct city lighting generally) 
wherever it may be necessary. 

I think that is about the extent of my testimony. 

Mr. Surrn. Thank you, Mr. Goldsmith. Let me remind you that 
street lighting isn’t the answer to your problem because these things 
are occurring in broad daylight. 

Mr. Gortpsmiru. Well, that is true; but it encourages those who 
can get away with it without being caught. 

Mr. Smiru. Now Mr. Saidman, secretary and general manager of 
the Chevy Chase Citizens Association. 

Is Mr. Saidman here / 

(No response. ) 

If not, Mr. Harold Gray, president of the Federation of Citizens 
Associations. 

Mr. Kavurman. My name is Joseph Kaufman. I am here in the 
absence of Mr. Harold Gr: ay, president of the Federation of Citizens 
Associations. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH KAUFMAN, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FISCAL RELATIONS AND TAXATION, FEDERATION 
OF CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. Kaurman. I am a past president of the federation, a vice 
chairman of its committee on fiscal relations and taxation, and have 
been asked to make a general statement since no prepared statement 
has been furnished to file with you. 

In the interest of time and knowing that you are working against 
the clock, I will consequently only take 2 or 3 of your minutes 
to, in broad strokes, attempt to support, on behalf of the Federation 
of Citizens Associations, some of the cogent remarks which were 
made by Mr. Richard Dunn, who appeared here first. 

I have had the privilege of working with Mr. Dunn, the privilege 
of being on the Reilly subcommittee which wor ked on the last pub 
lie works program and I can only say to you that the sixty-odd citi- 
ZENS Assoc iations who comprise the federation say to you that this 

a time when you, Judge Smith, and your committee must or should, 
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let's say—when you must face the program and give us a certain 
amount of money if we are going to be able to, in the words of the 
Commissioners, maintain the District as a modern, attractive and effi- 
cient community on a station and standard commensurate with the 
Nation’s Capital. 

My feeling is that the time has come for a revision in the proposed 
Federal payment that the $382 million requested by the Commission- 
ers is a minimum program, that the $100 million loan, while a depar- 
ture from the past method of financing the District of Columbia, is also 
a must if the District is to be supported in the manner befitting the 
Nation’s Capital. 

It is not easy for the District citizens to come and say, “We want a 
loan,” because it is much better to go along from year to year meet- 
ing our needs as the years go on; but what has been told you of the 
hemming i in, and no one knows better than you, Judge Smith, the ex- 
tent to which the District is limited in its growth, is limited in its tax. 
is limited in its revenue, is limited in its development. 

No one knows better than your committee the increased costs of pro- 
viding the necessary services and the necessary services cannot be 
furnished in outmoded, old, small, insufficient, and inefficient capital 
structures. 

The District needs these badly, and this is the time to plan for it. 

I sincerely hope that this committee can carry the ball; that this 
committee can acomplish the proposed Federal payment of $9 mil- 
lion and can accomplish the enactment of a loan of $100 million. The 
Federation of Citizens Associations, all strong taxpayers, and strong 
for taxpayers, sincerely hope that you can accomplish this for the 
District of Columbia. 

I thank you very much for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Mr. Smitu. Thank you, Mr. Kaufman. 

Mr. Kaurman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Allen Avery, Federation of Civic Associations. 

Is Mr. Avery present ? 

Mr. Avery. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ALLEN AVERY, FEDERATION OF CIVIC 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that this statement I am about 
to introduce is a statement by the education committee of the 
federation. 

An overall statement regarding construction in outlying districts 
will be forthcoming from the association. 

On behalf of the Federation of Civic Associations, I welcome this op- 
portunity to appear before this joint committee on such an important 
subject as the $100 million borrowing program and the increase in 
the Federal payment to $32 million, especially as it concerns our 
schools. Our organization consists of 37 local affiliate grassroot units 
in all sections of the city. A considerable portion of our membership 
includes parents and families with children enrolled in the public 
schools. By this fact alone, we, of course, are tremendously inter- 
ested in the growth of our schools. For, by providing adequate build- 
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ings and improving the quality of instruction for our youth, they, in 
turn, will be better equipped to assume the responsibilities of adult 
citizenship. 

On December 19, 1956, the District Board of Education approved, 
in principle, borrowing for school building construction purposes. 
They realized that, over the years, the space needs had not been ade- 
quately met by the inadequate means of financing school building 
construction. 

As Dr. Corning, former Superintendent of Schools, pointed out in 
his report to the Board of Education on December 19, 1956, and we 
quote : 

The continually increasing need for school housing results from many factors, 
some of the more important being— 

1. The rapid growth of school enrollment. 

2. The continnous shifting of population within the city accentuated in 
recent years by large public and private housing developments 

3. A sharp increase in the birthrate. 

4. The limitations in building construction during World War II, and, 
to a lesser extent during the Korean episode, produced large gaps in the 
building program. 

5. Constantly rising construction costs are not being offest by comparable 
increases in the funds available for construction. 

6. Reduction in pupil-teacher ratios require additional classrooms to 
accommodate the resulting increase in the number of classes. 

As it has been pointed out, tax revenues have not been adequate to 
meet the need of financing new schools on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Borrowing for school construction is the generally accepted practice 
throughout the country. Our existent needs and those projected over 
a 5-year period make it mandatory that the borrowing program be 
voted so as not to impose further Jimitations upon the school build- 
ing need. 

The principle of borrowing to finance school construction should 
provide a means of better education service to the children by means 
of earlier discontinuance of overcrowded classrooms, elimination of 
part-time classes and smaller classes in accordance with the Board 
of Education’s aim to reduce pupil-teacher ratios on all school levels. 

The Federation of Civic Associations, therefore, wishes to go on 
record as spores the principle of borrowing for school construc- 
tion and increase in Federal payment to $32 million. We strongly 
urge that these ue issues be supported by your committee so that 
our children might be more adequately and e ffectively educated. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smit. Do you wish to add anything to your statement / 

Mr. Avery. I think not, sir. 

Mr. Sir. Any questions, gentlemen ’ 

Mr. Avery. We know that over the next 4 or 5 years we are going 
to have an increase in population and feel that the voting of this 
money would cert: ainly help us to reduce many things that we now find 
prevalent in the District. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suitn. This list of folks have asked an opportunity to be heard. 

I would like to say that there are so many people so much interested 
in this subject, that, of course, we could go on here all summer, and 
not accomplish anything if we heard everybody as individus il citizens, 
and therefore, the committee laid down the rule at the first meeting 
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that we would have 1 representative representing 1 organization or 
group of organizations. 

Now, these people have asked to be heard, and I wonder if any of 
them present could speak briefly this morning. 

Adm. Neill Phillips. 

Mrs. Haskell Rosenbloom. 

Mrs. Rosensioom. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HASKELL ROSENBLOOM, CITIZENS COUNCIL 
FOR A CLEAN POTOMAC 


Mrs. Rosenstoom. My name is Mrs. Haskell Rosenbloom, and I am 
speaking for the Citizens Council for a Clean Potomac. 

The Citizens Council for a Clean Potomac is an organization com- 
posed of many organizations as well as individual citizens. Its pur- 

ose is to work toward pollution control and abatement of the entire 
aise River and its tributaries. Among its objectives for the cur- 
rent year are support of the District of Columbia Board of Engineers 
recommendations for an adequate sewerage system for the District of 
Columbia and opposition to the discharge of sewage or effluent into 
the Potomac between the mouth of the Monocacy River and Hains 
Point. For your information, we have attached to this statement 
a list of the organizations whic h support the statement here presented. 

W ashington i is the Nation’s Capital. As such, it is a tourist meces 
It has citizens from all over the Nation that come to visit the cherry 
blossom festival and stand on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial, are 
all too unpleasantly aware of the condition of the river running 
through the Nation’s Capital. 

We “have become increasingly concerned about the pollution of the 
Potomac in the Washington metropolitan area, where the District of 
Columbia is the chief offender. The District’s secondary treatment 
plant which will soon go into operation is being paid for by the sewage 
tax which is a relatively new tax, first assessed in 1956. At the present 
time, it is inadequate and will shortly be increased to take care of needs 
for enlarging the sewage treatment plant by 1964. This is a necessary 
step if the gains made by the opening of the new plant are not to be 
lost. 

The Potomac is, however, being polluted by 72 outfalls along the Po- 
tomac, Rock Creek, and the Anacostia River. These outfalls were de- 
signed to permit storm water overfiows from the District’s combined 
sewerage system. Many of the trunk sewers are so grossly overloaded 
that there is a continual overflow from these outfalls, especially in the 
summer when the natural flow of the streams is at its lowest, and can 
least take care of the raw sewage addition. 

Last year the District engaged a board of engineers to make recom- 
mendations for improvements to Washington’s sewerage system. AI- 
most all of their recommendations should be undertaken promptly. 
They should be completed within a period of 8 years if the District is to 
comply with the recommendations of the United States Public Health 
Service. The Citizens Council for a Clean Potomac is most anxious 
to see the District comply with these recommendations. 

The sewage tax was never designed for such a large undertaking. 
The general fund can no longer supply the necessary financing and 
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still meet imperative needs in other fields. Our organization believes 
that the public works program which will include an increased Federal 
payment and permit borrowing for capital outlay is an essential if we 
are to make more than abortive start on the problem of eliminating pol- 
lution from the Potomac. One of your colleagues recently called the 
Potomac “the best-dressed cesspool in the Nation.” The Citizens 
Council for a Clean Potomac believes it is long past time to take 
action and that the proposed program the Commissioners have pre- 
sented to you gentlemen Is essential. 

(The list of. organizations supporting this statement are as follows :) 


ORGANIZATIONS COOPERATING WITH THE CITIZENS COUNCIL FOR A CLEAN POTOMA( 


Accomack-Northampton Electric Cooperative, Parksley, \ 
American Trailer Co. 

American University Park Citizens Association 
Anacostia Citizens Association. 

Arkansas Avenue Community Association. 
Arlington County Civic Association. 

BARC Electric Cooperative, Milboro, Va. 

Bel Air Civic Association, Falls Church, Va 
Broyhill Crest Citizens Association, Falls Church, Va 
Burleith Citizens Association. 

Central Business Association. 

Central Electric Cooperative, Parker, Va. 

Chevy Chase Citizens Association. 

Choptank Electric Cooperative, Denton, Md. 
Congress Heights Citizens Association 
Connecticut Avenue Citizens Association. 
Exchange Club of Washington. 

Federation of Businessmen’s Associations 
Federation of Citizens Associations. 

Foggy Bottom Restoration Association 

Forest Hills Citizens Association. 

Fort Dupont Citizens Association. 

Franconia Citizens Association, Franconia, Va 
Georgetown Citizens Association. 

The Henry B. Gilpin Co. 

Glencarlyn Citizens Association, Arlington, Va 
Hillerest Citizens Association. 

Interfederation Council, District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin 
Izaac Walton League, Washington Chapter. 
Jefferson Manor Citizens Association, Fairfax, Va 
Kalorama Citizens Association. 

Kenwood Garden Club, Bethesda, Md. 

League of Women Voters, District of Columbia 
Loudon Times-Mirror & Blue Ridge Herald, Leesburg, Va. 
Mantua Citizens Association, Fairfax, Va. 
Mecklenburg Electric Cooperative, Chase City, Va. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society. 

Mid-City Citizens Association. 

Montgomery County Civic Federation, Md. 

Mount Pleasant Citizens Association. 

National Association of Electric Cooperatives. 
National Capital Garden Club League 

Northwest Boundary Civic Association 

Northwest Council of Citizens Associations. 

Old Town Civic Association, Alexandria, Va. 
*alisades Citizens Association. 

Parkside Citizens Association, Silver Spring, Md 
Perpetual Building Association. 

Petworth Citizens Association. 

Prince Georges County Civic Federation, Maryland. 
Prince William Electric Cooperative 
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Progressive Citizens Association of Georgetown. 
Raymondale Civic Association, Annandale, Va. 
Rhode Island Avenue Citizens Association. 
Rock Creek Watershed Association. 
Shenandoah Valley Electric Cooperative, Dayton, Va. 
Southeast Businessmen’s Association. 
Stanton Park Citizens Association. 
Tilghman Packing Co., Tilghman, Md. 
Virginia Hills Citizens Association, Alexandria, Va. 
Washington Board of Trade. 
Washington Chapter, Americans for Democratic Action. 
Washington Chapter, American Veterans Committee. 
Washington Salesbook Co. 
Wildlife Management Institute. 
Williams & Heintz Lithograph Corp. 
Woodmoor Citizens Association. 
Mr. Smiru. Thank you very much, Mrs. Rosenbloom. 
Now, Mrs. Simonson, of the League of Women Voters. Is Mrs. 
Simonson present ¢ 
Mrs. Stwonson. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RICHARD C. SIMONSON, LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS 


Mrs. Simonson. I am Mrs. Richard C. Simonson, first vice presi- 
dent of the League of Women Voters of the District "of Columbia. 

The League of Women Voters of the District of Columbia is happy 
to participate in this hearing on the public works program for Wash- 
ington. Over the years our members have studied both the financial 
problems and the needs of our community for schools, health, welfare, 
and other facilities. We believe that the District Commissioners have 
prepared an excellent report on these matters, and we are delighted to 
give them our support. 

Let us speak first of the proposals for financing the revised program. 
The request for borrowing authority for the general fund is eminently 
just and practical. Experience has proved that we cannot meet the 
accumulated needs of our city and build the institutions which will 
serve for decades to come on a pay-as-you-go basis. Other cities bor- 
row to build schools; why should Washington borrow only for high- 
ways and sewers? A debt-free city may be desirable, but not at the 
expense of adequate facilities to meet human needs. 

The case for the increase in the Federal payment from $23 million 
to $32 million has been well presented to you. We have long strug- 
gled with various formulas for an equiti able payment. All of them 
produce a much larger payment than is presently authorized, but on 
paper only. 

\s you gentlemen are so well aware, the problem is not to justify a 
sum in theory, but to persuade the majority of both Houses of Congress 
to agree to the justification. We believe, therefore, that the approach 
of the Commissioners in the new report is very sound: tax the Dis- 
trict residents fairly in comparison with the neighboring areas, with 
which we must compete; let the Federal Government assume the addi- 
tional costs required to make Washington a worthy Capital for all of 
the United States. 

Not only is this approach fair to the local citizens and sound eco- 
nomically ; it . fair to the rest of the country, which wants a superior 
and attractive Capital City. This is very important, we believe. 
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It is simple enough to be readily explained to people from all —_ 
of the country. For our part, the League of Women Voters of the 
District is planning to explain the matter to fellow League members 
from the 48 States at our national convention next month. 

We turn now to the contents of the public works program itself, 
very briefly. 

At the hearing held by this committee last week, there were several 
references to the ideal school program embodied in these proposals. 
Although the League is supporting this package of public works, we 
do not think that it inc ludes everything that our city requires. 

The Dunn committee, which prep: ared the 1957 public works report, 
slashed severely the requests of the city departments for capital funds. 
At the Commissioners’ hearing, the league and numerous other organ- 
izations spoke in behalf of items eliminated from the program by 
the Dunn group. Some of these please, we are glad to say, were 
heeded by the Commissioners, but this final report is far from includ- 
ing the ideal in either schools, health, library, or other facilities. 
Rather, it represents an essential minimum program if Washington 
is to move forward and not deteriorate into a second-rate city. 

Schools require the largest increase over the 1954 public works 
program. This is due in part to the policy adopte od by the Commis- 
sioners after urging by the Board of Education and a vociferous 
outery by community groups, of building to accommodate elementary 
classes averaging 30 pupils per teacher. 

This standard is not a visionary goal in the United States today; it 
has already been surpassed in the suburban areas to which so many 
of our taxpaying families are moving. Other causes of the incres ased 
school construction are the unexpectedly high birthrate of our popula- 
tion and its mobility, which results in some areas being acutely over- 
crowded while other schools lose enrollment. 

There has been a reference this morning to the fact that the smaller 
class sizes, you might say, are a luxury. But we feel that this is a 
fundamental groundwork step. If we do not achieve the smaller 
classes, we cannot go on to the other improvements in the program 
which we look forward to in future years. 

One of these new ones to which I would like to call your attention 
is a replacement for Hine Junior High School. This building, so 
close to the Capitol, is an archaic disgrace to a modern school system. 
If the committee wishes to see, close at hand, an example of how far 
behind the District has fallen with pay-as-you-go financing, it can 
readily doso at Hines. 

District citizens are the only ones in the United States who have no 
access to public higher education except for an inadequate Teachers’ 
College. The $700,000 allotted in this program to convert a high 
school into a college plant is insufficient to provide suitably for this 
urgent need. 

The League of Women Voters recognizes the necessity for District 
citizens to carry a fair share of the ‘load of improved services and 
facilities for our city. Our members have studied the tax system and 
when the last tax revision was before Congress, we testified—!I believe 
I had the privilege of speaking before you—for even higher tax 
increases than were proposed by the Commissioners. 

We do not expect to get something for nothing. On the other hand. 
we believe that the sense of justice of the American people, as reflected 
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in their representatives in Congress, will approve passage of the fiscal 
and construction proposals in the report on the State of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smirn. Thank you, Mrs. Simonson. 

Mr. Bindeman, of the Council of the Department of Public Welfare. 

Mr. BinpeMan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF J. E. BINDEMAN, PUBLIC ADVISORY COUNCIL TO 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Binpeman. If you please, Mr. Smith, my name is J. E. Binde- 
man, and I am appearing here as a member of a Public Welfare 
Advisory Council. I should like to make a short statement about 
the public welfare situation. 

In no other place is the effect of our population shift so apparent 
as in our welfare activities. There is an increase in the number of 
the aged, and also in the number of the younger age group. This is 
coupled with an increasing percentage of low income, unskilled, and 
socially handicapped persons. 

The result of these and other contributing factors is a great in- 
crease in the number of people in necessitous circumstances. Statis- 
tical studies, however, do not indicate that there currently is an in- 
tentional movement into the District to get relief, since most recipi- 
ents of public welfare have been in the District of Columbia over 5 
years. 

Over the past two decades there has been a movement of families 
into the city from rural areas where employment opportunities have 
been limited. M: iny such families are unable to adjust to the more 
highly organized urban environment and eventu: ally break down eco- 
nomically and socially. This is reflected in increased public assistance 
caseloads and greater demands for child weifare services. 

A few statistics may be helpful. Families receiving public as- 
sistance increased from 1940 to 1957 by 14 percent in number of 
families and by 27 percent in number of persons. The average as- 
sistance family increased from 3.6 persons in 1940 to 4.4 persons in 
1957. This trend is stilheontinuing. 

In the past 8 months alone, the number of families and individuals 
receiving public assistance increased from 8,887 to 9,667, representing 
a total of 19,687 individuals. Public assistance applications during 
1957 were more than 50 percent higher than during 1952. 

Since there is so much widespread need, the Commissioners during 
the past year have instituted a program of distributing Federal sur- 
plus food to needy families in addition to their other benefits, and 
we have also made significant revisions in the regulations governing 
the payment of public assistance to the end that a number of inequities 
have now been eliminated. 

It also is recommended, in the fiscal year 1959 budget, that the 
presently inadequate public assistance grants be increased to provide 
for more realistic payments. For example, a typical family of four 
now receives only $146.91 per month, whereas under the proposed 
budget st: ne this same family would receive a more realistic pay- 
ment of $172 
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The Commissioners urgently recommend the enactment at this ses- 
sion of Congress of S. 1849, a bill consolidating the 5 public-assistance 
programs, 3 of which are now in substantive legislation, and 2 are 
in the annual appropriation acts. The bill also establishes uniform 
procedures for fixing amounts of grants, as well as uniform adminis- 
trative standards. 

Thank you very much.. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, I enjoyed the remarks. Misery 
loves company, and it might be of interest to point out that with all 
of our problems in the District, that there are many thousands of our 
families in the rural areas that have less than $900 income a yea 

Mr. Smirnu. And work for it. 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir, and they can produce some things, but 
they can starve pretty well out there in the country as well as they 

can in the city. I don’t think that has any partic ular significance, but 
it is of some interest to point that out. 

Mr. Brnpeman. Of course, as you have pointed out, there are addi- 
tional problems in the city, too, to which people who are fortunate 
enough to be on a farm don't have. 

Mr. Marruews. That is true. 

Mr. Brnpeman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Bindeman. 

Is Col. John Lemp here ? 

Mr. Frank Mulkern, the Izaak Walton representative / 

Mr. J. C. Turner of the Greater Washington Central Labor Coun- 
cil? 


Dr. Albert W. Atwood of the Public Library ¢ 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALBERT W. ATWOOD, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Dr. Arwoop. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. I just 
want to refer very briefily to the projects which the Commissioners 
have approved—projects for the Public Library. 

There are a certain number of branches which we feel are absolutely 
essential which I am happy to say the Commissioners have approved. 

First of all, the Tenley-Friendship branch, which will take care 
of the Tenley-Friendship area 

That is now an abandoned police station, a small police station, 
with only 2,736 square feet, although all our new branches have 
18,000 square feet. 

We propose a branch that would have 9,000 square feet, but it is 
on such land that we would be several stories, where as most of them 
are not. 

We propose one at Benning. That would take care of the area 
on the other side of the Anacostia River which is insufficiently sup 
plied with libraries. 

We propose one at Capital View. That would take care of the area 
known as Capital View, northeast boundary Marshall Heights, and 
a large section of Deanwood. 

The population there has increased from less than 8,000 in 1940 to 
30,000 at the present time. 

Experience shows you need a branch library for about every 20,000 
population. The nearest present branch is over 3 miles away. 
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Another one on the other side, a vast area on the other side of the 
Anacostia River, is Fort Davis, to take care of Fort Davis area, Sum- 
mit Park, parts of Randall, Highlands, and Hillcrest, up at the 
top of the hill at I -ennsylvania Avenue there. 

The nearest existing branch is the one in Anacostia which is over 
a mile and a half away. 

Then still another over in that great area, Benning, which would 
take care of Benning, Kenilworth, Central Northeast, portions of 
Bradbury Heights, North Randall, and Deanwood. 

We have a map here if any of you care to see it. 

The nearest existing branch library is something like 3 miles away. 

Now let us jump to the extreme western part of the city, almost 
out in the country. 

Palisades, near the river, near the Potomac River and the canal. 
The present library is an shesidabed l-room frame schoolhouse, and 
occupies only 1,324 square feet compared with an operative mini- 
mum of 19,000 square feet. 

Now, the population in that area is not as great as in some of the 
others, but it is said to be the only green spot left in Washington, 
and certainly is going to grow like everything. 

Finally, of these which have been approved by the Commissioners, 
and which we certainly believe in heartily, in southwest, Commis- 
sioners have approved the saahiaion of a new branch library building 
in the redevelopment program. 

Those are the projects. 

We of the trustees do firmly believe we need a new central library. 
We need a branch before long in what is known as Foggy Bottom, 
down somewhere near George Washington University, and it will 
not be very long before we will absolutely need a new branch in Chevy 
Chase. We hope that those will be considered. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smirn. Thank you. 

Is Mrs. Peter Grogan present ¢ 

Mrs. Michael Schuc hat, National Council of Jewish Women / 

Dr. Frank Jones of the Washington Urban League? 

Dr. Jones. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. R. FRANK JONES, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
URBAN LEAGUE 


Dr. Jones. Iam R. Frank Jones, a physician, and president of the 
Washington Urban League. This opportunity to present the views 
of this community agency is very much appreciated. At the outset, I 
should like to thank. Judge Smith for the efforts he has made in the 
past to secure a larger Federal payment to the District. 

The work of the Urban Le: ague 1s directed toward helping members 
of minority groups become fully self-supporting, self-reliant and self 
respecting citizens. The league is, therefore, vitally concerned that 
the environment in which they live is one which promotes understand- 
ing and good family living. 

The league is firmly convinced that efforts of this nature make the 
Nation’s Capital a sounder city and a better pli ice to live. If the reso- 
lution proposed by the District of Columbia Commissioners is adopted 
by Congress and carried out, the city will become more attractive to 
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substantial families. The Urban League, therefore, wishes to go on 
record as enthusiastically endorsing the proposed resolutions, Senate 
Joint Resolution 155 and House Joint Resolution 563. 

There are many reasons why the District should be empowered to 
borrow, and why the Congress should authorize and appropriate a 
substantially larger payment to the District. You Congressmen have 
heard endlessly repeated the argument that the Feder al Government 
utilizes many services of the city and occupies much of its land. But 
there are other compelling arguments. 

Perhaps the most important is the tax base—as far as Congressmen 
are concerned. By refusing to provide adequate revenues for neces- 
sary municipal services, the Congress condemns the District to a de 
clining spiral. Failure to develop a school system which meets educa- 
tional standards is a factor which continues to drive parents of middle 
and upper income families to the suburbs. 

Facilities for health, recreation, and welfare which fail to meet 
modern needs also hasten their departure. Thus a vicious circle is set 
up. Inadequate services prompt families financially able to do so to 
evacuate the city; the tax revenues decline; the services become more 
inadequate; other families leave and so it goes. 

This is a bleak future for the Capital of our great Nation. 

There are some who mistakenly assume that it is only the low-income 
families and members of minority groups who bear the brunt of a de- 
ficient public policy. Although the well-to-do are able to purchase 
private services as a substitute, there are thouneta of middle-income 

families who cannot. 

When we have too few teachers and classrooms, when we lack play- 
grounds, when we lack physical and mental health facilities and serv- 
ices, it means that they are spread thin among all except the highest 
income group. 

Lack of education, substandard health and welfare among its resi- 
dents deprives a community of its natural resources and compounds its 
expenses. 

Children needing remedial work, special classes, or emotional] assist- 
ance who are kept in regular school classes are detrimental to the prog- 
ress of all the children in the classroom. 

Because District of Columbia taxes are high or higher than those in 
neighboring counties, and for both the negative and the positive 
reasons cited above, the most statesmanlike thing for Congress to do 
is to authorize the District to borrow and to increase the Federal 
payment. 

With regard to the pub lic-works program submitted by the District 
of Columbia Board of Commissioners, the league is In general agree- 
ment, especially with those portions dealing with education, health, 
recreation and welfare. 

Since there seems to be a good deal of misunderstanding, misappre- 
hension, and reluctance with respect to the public school capital out- 
lay program, the league wishes to use the balance of its time on that 
topic. 

Four major factors account for the magnitude of the proposed 
school-construction program to wit: 

1. No construction took place during World War II. Proposition 
No. 1 needs no demonstration. 
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2. No catchup construction program was authorized subsequently. 
Dr. Corning’s final report makes it amply clear that appropriations 
were scandalously below the amounts needed. In the 12-year period 
1947-58, the Board of Education requested $109,747.490 for site acqui- 
sition, construction, and equipment. But they got only half that fig- 
ure. If the war years are averaged in, you will see that the average 
annual amount was very, very, low. Dr. Corning also estimates that 
the cost of immediate needs is $72,235,500. It would take 16 years 
to reach this on the present obsolete pay-as-you-go system of financing. 
For capital outlay the Board of Education asked for a little more than 
$17 million. After great effort on the part of the Board and the 
parents, the Commissioners recommended half of the program. 

The school population has increased at a rate much faster than 
it was forecast. The startling rise in student population can be easily 
seen, in retrospect. It could have been estimated more accurately. 
Over the past 8-year period, there has been a substantial increase each 
year. Competent authorities estimate that the student body which 
number 111,114 for the year 1957-58 will continue to rise, reaching 
140,549 in 1965-66. Since the moneys appropriated were insufficient 
to meet even the needs which were forecast, they were obviously far 
below the amount needed for the greater actual increase in the student 
body. In 37 schools there are 164 classes in which nearly 6,000 pupils 
are getting half-time instruction. 

4. Educational standards are below modern levels, which have been 
attained in the nearby counties. As far as point 4 is concerned, there 
seems to be some question as to whether the 30-to-1 pupil-teacher ratio 
is essential, nay, even a feeling that larger classes are just as good. 
It has already been pointed out that suburbs have already attained 
this level. It should be remembered that, on the whole, the home 
environment in the suburbs provides a much richer background for 
formal education. This means that a much heavier burden is put upon 
urban schools to supply the elements of a sound education less-ad- 
vantaged families are ill-equipped to seal Surely it is obvious that 
smaller classes are vitally necessary to make this possible. They 
should be at least as small as those in the suburbs. 

In conclusion, therefore, the Washington Urban League commends 
to the Congress the public works. program recommended by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, the two methods of financing—borrowing, and 
an appropriate Federal payment—and particularly the adoption of 
the resolution declaring the responsibility of Congress to meet the 
needs of the Capital when the taxpayers have done their fair share. 

The District urgently needs the whole public works program. One 
department’s nee ds should not be sacrificed to meet thé needs of any 
other. Give the voteless minions of the Federal Government their just 
due in health, education, recreation, and welfare facilities, we beg you. 

Do not let the District of Columbia ship of state founder on the 
rocks of Scylla and Charybdis. Some have argued that since the ap- 
propriations committee has, in the past, failed to release the amounts 
authorized, it is meaningless to pass larger authorizations. Legislators 
surely do not need to be reminded that without authorization, no ap- 
propri: ition is possible. The citizens are more than willing to sail 
for the appropriation if given permission to do so. Give us the right 
to borrow and to seek adequate financial support for our erying needs. 
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Thank you. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, very much, Doctor. 

I wonder if Dr. Hansen and Mr. Tobriner would sit over here for 
a minute. Let’s have a little get-together about the next hearing. 

Gentlemen, I was trying to make some arr: ingements about our next 
hearing. We want to get t along with itasr apidly as wecan. I thought 
that in the next hearing, it might be wise to take your department 
because that is the largest hunk out of this piece of pie. 

We were thinking about Fr iday. Would you be ready, Dr. Hansen, 
by Friday ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, very easily. 

Mr. Smirn. Would you be ready, Mr. Tobriner / 

Mr. Tosriner. Yes, very easily. 

Mr. Smiru. Dothe Commissioners think that is a good time / 

I think it would be more informative to all of us, not only the 
committee, if we could hear everybody about the schools at one time. 

Commissioner McLauGuHuin. Yes, we appreciate that. 

Mr. Smiru. How much time are you going to take, Dr. Hansen / 
That is a big subject. 

Dr. Hansen. Thirty to forty minutes for the presentation. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Tobriner ? 

Mr. Tosriner. Not over 10 or 15 at the most, Judge. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, maybe we could get some of these we weren't 
able to hear this morning after we get through with you. We will 
probably want to ask you some questions which will take some time. 

We have a number of requests here from members of the PTA’s 

various and sundry organizations over the city. We would never get 
through if we had to hear every PTA in Washington. I was won- 
dering, they have some sort of a federating organization, don’t they, 
here ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, they do; a congress that represents the entire 
city. 

Mr. SmirH. Mr. Gillilland ¢ 

Mr. Gillilland doesn’t happen to be here does he ¢ 

I was thinking they also have a legislative representative, and ] 
was thinking if we could hear those two, whatever length of time they 
need to go, that that ought to take care of the PTA problems and not 
have to hear eve ry single PTA in the city. 

We would like to hear ever ybody that wants to be heard. We don't 
want to show them any discourtesy, but you do have a very important 
problem here, and you know how hard it is to get the people together. 

Mr. Tosriner. We would not assume to speak for the PTA on that, 
Judge Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. You would not? 

Mr. Tosriner. No, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I will speak for them. 

With that ending then, unless you hear from us to the contrary, we 
will try and settle for a meeting for ee: 

I would like very much to have as large a representation of the 
committee here as I can, and the “y are also ver y busy 

Mr. Tosriner. You will give us a time later, then, on Friday ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Ten o'clock. 

We will deal with the schools. 

Dr. Hansen. We certainly appreciate this. 
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Mr. Smiru. The statement of Mr. Ellis S. Tisdale will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Ellis S. Tisdale is as follows :) 


A STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA BY ELLIS 8. TISDALE 


My name is Ellis 8S. Tisdale. As director of the Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin, I have had an opportunity during the last 3 years to 
understand the serious water-pollution menace in the Washington metropolitan 
area of the Potomac River. Since the District of Columbia is one of the signa- 
tory bodies of this 17-year-old interstate commission, it is appropriate to recall 
the first provision of this compact; namely; “To faithfully cooperate in the 
abatement, and control of pollution in the streams of the conservancy district.”’ 

I wish, on behalf of the interstate commission, to wholeheartedly support the 
public-works programs of the District of Columbia as set forth by its Director 
of Sanitary Engineering, David V. Auld. He is one of the District of Columbia 
Commissioners of the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin. Since 
I have been director, he has devoted unstinted efforts to working out practical 
remedies for the excessive sewage pollution of the Potomac in the Washington 
area. 

METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON POLLUTION REPORT, 1954 


During 1953, our Potomac River Commission carried out a careful study of 
sewage pollution in the Washington metropolitan area. The findings established 
the fact that serious pollution existed, sufficient to endanger public health. 
One of the conclusions of the report was as follows: “The Potomac River and 
its tributaries in the Washington metropolitan area are grossly polluted by 
both raw and treated sanitary sewage * * *.” 

In 1955, the commission adopted a plan to deal with the increasing water 
pollution. This effort resulted in the employment of Abel Wolman & Asso- 
ciates, of Baltimore, to prepare a comprehensive plan to the year 2000, for 
water-pollution control in the Washington area. Mr. Wolman’s report, copy of 
which is here submitted for the record, recommends, after a careful study of 
all engineering reports made from 1954 to 1957, that substantial improvement in 
the Potomac pollution should result with the completion of the secondary treat- 
ment plant at Blue Plains, now under construction and on completion of the 
final work on the Blue Plains plant which is included in the 1959-64 period 
of this District of Columbia public-works program. 

What this means in cleaning up the river from its greatest load of pollution, 
is revealed by two simple charts shown below which appeared in the November 
1957 Newsletter of the Potomac River Commission. In 1955, with only 30 per- 
cent sewage treatment, the District of Columbia and Maryland areas contributed 
SO percent of the sewage pollution, overloading the river by twice its ability to 
handle sewage. Now, in 1958, when the new plant is completed, and in operation, 
it is well within the river capacity. It is absolutely essential for this Blue 
Plains plant to be completed speedily and placed in operation for the District of 
Columbia, to live up to its pledge under the Potomac compact to reduce pollu 
tion. Sanitary Engineer David Auld calls this improvement, “The greatest single 
advance in water-pollution control ever made in the Washington metropolitan 
area 
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ENFORCEMENT HEARINGS, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, AT CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., 
AND WASHINGTON, D. C., 1957-58 


The District of Columbia is only 1 of the 5 jurisdictions concerned which con- 
tribute pollution to the Potomatic in the Washington metropolitan area. The 
Potomatiec River Commission invited Arlington County, Fairfax County, and 
Alexandria, Va., and the District of Columbia, to participate in its winter meet- 
ing in Washington in January 1957. ‘‘Toward a Clean Potomac” was the theme 
of the meeting. The above 5 jurisdictions explained the $58 million spent in the 
last decade to reduce water pollution here. The enclosed booklet, Toward a Clean 
Potomac, sets forth these improvements. 

The new Federal water-pollution-control law provides for enforcement proce- 
dures when such interstate pollution as this occurs. The United States Public 
Health Service, under this law, called hearings on this Potomac River pollu- 
tion in Charlottesville, Va., on August 22, 1957, and in Washington, D. C., on 
February 13, 1958. Representatives from Maryland, Virginia, the District of 
Columbia, and the Potomac River Commission participated. 

These meetings were in the nature of amicable conferences, before court action 
was resorted to, in order to try to reach agreement upon a plan to reduce water 
pollution in the Washington area, and set up a timetable for carrying out the 
proposed remedial programs. The Virginia communities agreed to cooperate. 
The Maryland and District of Columbia programs were set forth for carrying 
out 80 percent purification of the Maryland and District of Columbia sewage at 
Blue Plains and incorporating the necessary interceptors and separation of com- 
bined sewage as set forth in the public-works programs now under consideration. 

It is essential to extend the Potomac River interceptor on the Maryland side 
upstream to handle new real-estate developments in upper Montgomery County 
and to work out a plan to serve upper Fairfax County, if possible, and bring 
sewage downstream to a point below the public water supply intakes. The plans 
developed by the Board of Engineers of the District of Columbia, which have the 
approval of Abel Wolman & Associates, in the Potomac Commission report entitled 
“A Clean Potomac River in the Washington Metropolitan Area” are incorporated 
in this public-works program of the District of Columbia. They are sound in 
our opinion and have the support of the Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin. 
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FOREWORD 
Ww 


T HAS become traditional for the Potomac River Commission 
to devote its yearly Winter Meeting to a consideration of the 
water pollution problems of the Potomac River in the metro- 

politan area of Washington, D. C. There is a double-barrelled 
reason for this continuous focusing of effort on the Potomac 
at Washington. Approximately two-thirds of the population of 
the Potomac River Basin is concentrated here; and, of course, 
concentrations of pollution go hand in hand with concentrations 
of popWlation. Also, Washington as the capital city of America 
is ohe of the main crossroads of the world. America is judged, 
at least in part, according to what is seen here in Washington. 
Our Capital City cannot afford the luxury of a dirty river, or of 
a river that balances precariously on the borderline of “assimil- 
able pollution loadings”. Above all other rivers in America, the 
Potomac should lead the way in the battle against water pollution. 


In the pages that follow you will find discussions of the long 
range problems that beset the Potomac as well as reports on 
progress in eliminating current sources of river pollution in the 
Washington area. Both of these, the long range planning and 
the day to day hard work, must continue unremittingly on the 
way TOWARDS A CLEAN POTOMAC. 
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Significant Objectives for the Potomac Commission 
by 
Dr. ABEL WOLMAN 


Since the early days of the creation of the Potomac River Com- 
mission in which I had at least a modest hand, I have slowly 
learned over those decades how little I now know about what the 
Commission, or such commissions as this, should do. 


I have added to my ignorance over those years on a broader 
geographical base, having had the opportunity and the good 
fortune to have an international exposure during those interven- 
ing decades. This good fortune has served to add a good deal 
to my total ignorance, rather than endowing me with an omnisci- 
ence, a validity of opinion, a prophesy that I would be willing to 
have people guide themselves by. One deserts a feeling of in- 
fallibility as one goes on in this particular field of activity. In- 
fallibility tends to disappear as time goes on, because conditions 
change, people change. People behave as if they were people 
which is a very disconcerting thing. 

When I attended a conference in Washington not so many 
years ago of planners, of which I modestly assume I am one, in 
an amateurish way, each speaker got up and presented the kind 
of thing that he thought the area which he represented in the 
total eastern border ought to do. Of course the concept that 
they all mapped out was of the highest order, and of the greatest 
attractiveness. Each planner ended up without concert, inci- 
dentally, in pointing out that the people refused to do what they 
had mapped out. 


It was my lot to summarize the discussion, and I think I made 
a fair number of enemies in that summary by pointing out that 
of course it would be an easy planner’s existence in‘any field if 
there were no people. 

The Potomac River Basin would be a simpler concept to adjust 
and control and to modify if there were no people in it. But I 
think we must rise to the reality that we are dealing with a 
situation in which people dominate. And the only reason for 
being in this operation is that people are at stake. 

I won’t burden you with the rehearsal of the early days of this 
Commission, which I followed in much greater detail than I have 
in more recent years. It was finding its way in a field of diffi- 
culty, in a field of determining its own responsibility and its 
own functions. 

Recently, for example, I found .a description of what I think 
the Commission then was confronted with, and probably will be 
confronted with for the rest of its life: a definition of planning. 
It is a disconcerting definition, but it might be an accurate one. 
The description I found said that planning is an intelligent 
cooperation with the inevitable. 

There is, of course, a very distinct ingredient of accuracy in 
that. Any of us who indulge in the effort of trying to see ahead, 
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in the particular disciplines in which we work, are always aware, 
at least at night, that what we are tryinz to do is catch up with 
the people who have run ahead of us. 

Sometimes it gets to be a rather miserable kind of night- 
time existence, because during the day you are pretending to be 
infallible in the planning field, and at the end of the day you are 
discovering that what you were trying to do was to adjust your 
physical world, the world with which we deal, to something that 
has already happened. I shall mention that more specifically as 
I get on to a few examples in the Potomac River Basin itself. 

My particular objective here is to discuss what kind of a func- 
tion the Commission should perform in its efforts to conserve 
the Potomac River Basin. The question immediately arises: 
Conserve the Potomac River Basin for what? That is a signifi- 
cant question which the Commission, I am sure, has posed to itself 
many times in the past, and has to continue posing to itself in 
the future. 


We are dealing here with water, which our country is suddenly 
recognizing as the most valuable mineral in the United States. 

Since I have been preaching that fact for more than three 
decades, it is interesting to me that the public, the press, the 
magazines now realize that this is the most important mineral 
we have. I have always felt that it is. I know of no enterprise, 
industrial, public, private or otherwise, that can function with- 
out it. I know of no other mineral which we might not, under 
stress, be able to do without it; water cannot be done without. 

The Potomac River Basin is an example of a problem in human 
ecology. I don’t use that fancy word intentionally. It is the only 
word I know that is descriptive of the kind of thing we are con- 
fronted with. It is a problem in ecology; it is a problem in bal- 
ance of the use of that water for multiple purposes, to the best 
advantage of the people of the Basin. 

When we say conserving the Potomac River Basin and its wa- 
ters, I like to believe that what we mean is not conservation in the 
concept of some people: that is, locking it up in a chest, locking 
it up in a safe, where no one can touch it. Those of you who 
have thought about the matter will know, of course, that many 
concepts of conservation are just that. 

We may mean—I do not, but some people may mean—that 
conservation of a resource is non-use. Going to the Pacific 
Northwest for an example, I remember a discussion with 
the City of Seattle in respect to their Cedar River Watershed, 
one of the most beautiful that I have ever worked on. A battle 
ensued as to whether or not there should be timbering on the 
Cedar River Watershed. Conservationists of one kind on one 
side said that not a single tree shall be cut of this beautiful 
virgin timber; conservationists on the other side contended that 
conservation meant intelligent husbandy, intelligent use of that 
watershed. 

I am glad to say that intelligent husbandy of the watershed 
prevailed; by popular vote, incidentally, simply meaning that 
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there was the possibility of intelligent cutting, of intelligent man- 
agement, of intelligent use and replanting. I would say this is 
one of the best demonstrations in the United States of intelligent 
recapture of forest, as well as re-use. 

My concept of conservation of the Potomac River Basin is an 
intelligent use of this Basin, not locking it up. I shall point out 
later what a challenge that offers to a Commission such as this. 

Many years ago I encountered a gentleman of great distinction 
on the national scene in Washington who had just come out 
of a meeting room on the question of public housing. He was 
a very wise statesman, presiding at this battle. 

I said to him, ‘““How did you make out?” 

He said, “If I could only steer a middle ground between the 
opportunist and the perfectionist, I would make a great success 
at this particular operation.” 


Here, too, we have a cue as to the kind of problem that con- 
fronts this Commission and the individual states which struggle 
with this problem. How does one, without concealing oneself un- 
der the cloak of infallibility, steer a middle ground on this Basin 
between the perfectionist and the opportunist? I shan’t attempt 
to say which is the worse. 


There is a middle ground, and the middle ground has to be 
steered between the two, simply because that is the kind of life 
we lead. I should hasten to add that the perfectionist offers a 
goal, which I would never ignore; the opportunist offers\a day 
by day execution, which I can likewise not ignore. He is sensi- 
tive to the immediate demands, sometimes over-sensitive. The 
perfectionist is sensitive to the long-range objective, sometimes 
over-sensitive. 

As I attempt to sketch out a little bit later how the Commission 
is going to steer between this Scylla and Charybdis of my mythol- 
ogy, I think you will at once know that I am laying a task before 
the Commission which should keep it up at nights. 


Let me come to the Potomac itself. I won’t attempt to traverse 
the river from its headwaters in Maryland and West Virginia 
to its mouth, but I want to remind you that the river has many 
functions, and we are in the stage where we have to make choices 
between those functions. They are the familiar ones of supply- 
ing water to communities for industrial and municipal purposes, 
the eternal problem of pollution abatement, the great offering 
of recreation facilities. They are also the problem of flood con- 
trol, the problem of power, the newer problem—at least in this 
Basin and in the east—of irrigation, the eternal issue of soil 
conservation, and, of course, the continuing hazard and the con- 
tinuing challenge of navigation. 


Any one of these is enough to give high blood pressure to any- 
body who works in these areas, because they are in competition 
with each other on occasion, and they cannot all be operated 
gracefully and skillfully in complete equilibrium and in complete 
balance. 
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I want to pick two of these functions, perhaps the two in which 
my ignorance is least, to indicate to you the kind of factual 
problem with which you have to deal in the Basin. I choose them 
to distinguish, if I may, between fact and fancy in relation to 
each. I naturally choose water supply first. This is an area of 
great heritage in water. The Potomac River Basin is a great 
source of water. 

It is my concept, as I have reviewed the Basin for many years, 
that our water source is not only great but ample for many, 
many decades to come if wisely designed and wisely used. 

That is what I would call a fact. 

A fancy is that this Basin in its water resources is on the brink 
of disaster. That I call a fancy because I don’t believe it is true. 
Those people who think that it is on the brink of disaster with 
respect to water availability, are people who have not looked, 
as Al Smith used to say, at the record. 

If you mean to say that this river will need adjustment, will 
need regularization, will need impoundments on the main stream 
as well as on the tributaries, that is true. That is not discon- 
certing. That is not beyond the economy of the total basin. That 
is eertainly not beyond the statesmanship of the Basin. 

That fact I would like to have remain in this group. This is 
a resource of tremendous potential; again, not locked away, but 
properly husbanded, properly engineered—if I may use the term 
—and properly financed and administered. 

I think it is important that that be known to the residents in 
the Basin, that for an indefinite period in time the Basin will not 
be exhausted. My guess is that exhaustion of the river is very, 
very remote in time, if properly engineered. 

I have no doubt that the Potomac will be properly engineered. 
My experience would indicate that the engineering would always 
be a little too late, but that’s the characteristic of our people. 
Our progress in the water field seems to move with the slowness 
of geological time. Any of you who have traced the action of a 
community such as New York, for example, know that once you 
have decided on an engineering solution it takes roughly ten to 
twenty years before any results are obtained. 

When you say, Why? I say it shouldn’t. But the only way 
in which I think it could be cut to five years is if you eliminate 
the political, social, economic, philosophical people of the City 
of New York. It just takes them that long. 

I am getting bored with the fact that I see in every account 
statements to the effect that the country is in a state of crisis with 
respect to water. An example usually given of this great crisis 
is the great collapse in the City of New York in 1949. 

As a person working on the New York City water supply for 
a considerable period then and since, I would state that that 
is an utter piece of bunk. What collapsed was the timing of 
the operation. If there ever was a community in this country 
which sits in the mdist of great water resources, it is New York 
City. There is no dearth of water supply in the area. 
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You may remember the “Thursday for the Unshaven” in New 
York. It was caused by the fact that there was a depression 
and then a war, which deferred an engineering solution for addi- 
tion to the New York water supply by almost twenty-two years. 
I do not call that a disastrous disappearance of water in the 
New York region. The same resources of unlimited character 
were there then as are there now. 

It is true that there is a dearth of water supply in Death 
Valley. But I would say that if we had discovered a resource 
of tremendous economic value in Death Valley, we could bring 
water to it, at a price. A dearth and a crisis are two different 
things. 

Let me turn to the second water function that I have chosen, 
pollution abatement. I read, as recently as the past week or 
so, that this great Potomac River is an open, common sewer. 
I submit that that is not so. I would say, in the same breath, 
that there are sections of very delimited extent on the Potomac 
River Basin which are that, but are less that today than they were 
at the time when the Commission was created. 

I would say that there are still, of course, tremendous problems 
in keeping up with solutions. It is just not true that to the total 
extent of the river’s length and its tributaries and to its mouth 
that it is a common sewer. I don’t emphasize this in order for 
the Commission to be aggrandized in the public eye, I merely 
stated that I think the Commission’s task has to begin again from 
a platform of reality. I think that reality is as I state it, rather 
than as is generally accepted. 

Now, may I pass on beyond those two examples to what I con- 
sider to be one of the problems, or the series of problems, that 
confronts the Commission. Our problems of water in the Poto- 
mac River Basin, as in every river basin in this country, are 
summarized elsewhere in three phrases, and they move in a time 
sequence—they are not always the same in any one year: the 
problem of too little, too much and too bad. It is just that simple. 

There are solutions to all three of those issues. Where we 
run into trouble are in the following areas, and the intelligent 
conservationist, the intelligent regulatory agency, the Potomac 
River Commission, is confronted with this all the time: We have 
a struggle between keeping the satisfaction of present require- 
ments in balance with future hopes. 

I would say that every intelligent worker in this field is always 
trying to balance those two sets of requirements. I have some 
caution about that balance only because I am not a prophet. I 
think it is a weakness of mine that I can see the present necessi- 
ties, better than I can see the necessities of 1990. I try to see the 
latter, but they are a little bit more difficult to visualize. 

But an agency responsible for the guidance of the Potomac 
Basin and its decisions has to see both. I point out that that 
is one of the challenges that confronts this Commission and each 
of the states. 

The tremendous metropolitan growth with which not only this 
basin but every section of the United States is confronted, might 
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be called a great metropolitan spill, which is creating a battle be- 
tween the necessities of the urbanized areas and the hopes of the 
rural areas. I here again offer no solution, I merely describe a 
situation. I know it will cause many, many headaches. It is im- 
possible that the tide will be stemmed. 

There is the battle between where people work and where they 
should be permitted to play. I know you are as aware as I am 
that virtually no park recreational areas are being added nowa- 
days to the growing metropolitan regions of this country. If you 
compare that with the accretion of park areas prior to 1930 
within most of our older cities, it is an astonishing fact. We have 
lost that responsibility completely. 

That is true of my own city, Baltimore. That is a challenge 
which somebody has to meet. It is an unpopular challenge. In 
the rush towards subdivision, the rush towards providing places 
not only to work but to live take precedence over the necessity 
of having places to spend leisure time. Unfortunately I find it 
difficult to translate into quantitative terms; it is much easier to 
talk about a disease rate than it is to talk about the value of green 
blades of grass. I have confidence that they have a great value, 
but I can’t translate it into economic units. 

These are our problems. These lead me to my last suggestions, 
which are what I would consider to be the functions of the Com- 
mission from this point on. 

I place as Number One, a hardboiled evaluation of the facts of 
life in the Potomac River Basin. 

And, as a corollary to that, a hardboiled evaluation of what 
you think the Basin ought to be. 

I say this with care. I follow all the Commission’s publica- 
tions, because I have a tremendous interest in its problems. 
I would list much of its publication not as a hardboiled evalua- 
tion of fact, but as an effective, picturesque exposition of hopes. 
They are two different things. 

If the Commission is to fulfill its major purpose from the very 
beginning, it has to know what it wants to do with the Basin. 
That is more than a picture of the recreational areas which we 
hope we can preserve. That is an evaluation of prospect, not 
merely a descriptive set of photographs, not merely the setting, 
even, of water quality criteria, important as that is as a 
foundation. 

But the Commission has come to grips, it seems to me, with 
the question of what in the world this Basin ought to look like 
from the multiple purpose point of view. It is bound to result 
in criticism, it is bound to result in battle, but that is one of 
the Commission’s purposes. 

At least set it forth, no matter what it seems to be, in accord- 
ance with your best concepts; and this evaluation of the hard- 
boiled set of facts will lead you into decision. Then the second 
objective, to my mind, is a selection of significant objectives. 

I am making a plea for picking out three or four major objec- 
tives, rather than indulging in what has been described as “‘scat- 
teration”. A distinguished foundation in this country last year 
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distributed a tremendous amount of money to the universities 
of the United States. A very keen person in the field of founda- 
tion operation has described that as the “scatteration” principle. 

Not that it didn’t do any good; but, as someone else aptly 
described it, there are two ways of providing water in the Sahara 
Desert. One is to sprinkle the entire Sahara Desert with a 
certain amount of water once in every ten years. And the other 
is to put it in tanks at carefully selected places and keep it there 
until people reach it. The one is “scatteration”; the other is a 
selective procedure for making that drop of water most useful. 


First, then, the Commission should make a hardboiled evalua- 
tion of what the Potomac Basin should be; second, it should make 
a selection of significant objectives; third—it has to have almost 
a messianic devotion to persistent integration of action agencies. 
I use those words carefully. I say the Commission must be 
messianic or it would fail. It has to have a devotion, or it would 
likewise fail. 

In more common terminology, I am suggesting to the Commis- 
sion that it has to become a major integration nuisance, that 
Mr. Tisdale and his associates have to be so persistent that they 
are annoying. They can only remain annoying if the Commis- 
sion protects their jobs. But once having made their hardboiled 
evaluation, once having selected their minimum of objectives, 
instead of all objectives, the persistence in their application is 
what will have to stem from the Commission. 

Now you may say to yourself, “What does this mean?” I say 
these tasks, as I have already hinted, require geologic time. They 
require the subtlety of a Machiavelli. They require the wisdom 
of a Solomon in river basin development, and the energy of a 
Hercules. 

But I think they are good standards for a Commission. I have 
no feeling that they are simple, no feeling that they are easy. 

The reason I propose these is because I believe all of these 
functions can be performed without war. This is a job of inte- 
gration, this is a job of persuasion, a job which makes its suc- 
cesses because of its logic, because of its conviction, and because 
of its inviolate demonstration of rightness. 

Having helped in writing some laws on these matters, I am 
aware of the fact that laws are the beginning of a purpose and 
not the end. The law doesn’t solve, it doesn’t persuade, it doesn’t 
in Many insances, even enforce. 

I hate to mention this because somebody may go back and want 
to enforce it, but we have on the statute books in Maryland a law 
of Anne Arundel County, passed well over 35 years ago, which 
says: 

Beginning the first of April, Nineteen Hundred and something 
or other, no discharge of sewage, industrial wastes or liquids 
of any kind shall go into any stream in Anne Arundel County. 

By its very definition it is difficult to know what that happy 
lawmaker had in mind. I say happy, because he went home with 
an accomplishment. Of course, the law was completely unen- 
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forceable, it was not convincing, and it was physically impossible. 
But it did satisfy the lawmaker. 

But I am speaking now of the satisfaction of the millions of 
people who have to operate in this Basin, and therefore I do not 
turn to law, I turn to this persistent operation. 

The passage of an Act which gives such compulsory powers to 
anyone—lI don’t care whether it is this Commission or anyone 
else—has a tendency to lull everybody into a false sense of ac- 
complishment. Assaying the Act five years later soon demon- 
strates that it was a false sense of accomplishment, because the 
law is no better than the people upon whom it is supposed to fall. 

What I have been mapping out for the Commission is an attack 
in the best interests of the people of the Basin. My own experi- 
ence would indicate that the best attack comes when people are 
convinced of the rightness of your purpose, and in turn the right- 
ness of that purpose can’t be too clear to them until it is clear 
to your own Commission. 
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The Federal Interest in Water Pollution Control 
by 
CONGRESSMAN JOHN A. BLATNIK 


My hopes are high that America is embarked on an all-out, 
national, coordinated attempt to get to work on the entire water 
resource use problem; and, in particular, in the too long neglect- 
ed field of water pollution control. Already I have met with 
several groups, both local and statewide in Minnesota, regard- 
ing this problem, and I hope in some measure I may convey to 
you that there is great interest and concern and understanding 
in Congress on the problem of controlling water pollution. We 
want you to feel that there are men—and many of them—who 
realize the scope of this problem, and I am sure I can speak for 
them in conveying to you the realization that we are concerned 
with this problem and dedicated to doing something about it. 


I was first introduced to the pollution control problem about 
ten years ago, when I first came to Congress back in 1947. That 
was the year we took up the first Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. I was a new man then, just home from the wars. When 
the pollution control bill came up I realized that the basic prob- 
lem was one of resource use and development, a problem in which 
I have long been interested and one which actually led me into 
politics. 


I wasn’t always a politician, you know. Actually, I was a stu- 
dent of chemistry and mathematics, interested particularly in 
biochemical medical research work. I suppose it is somewhat 
far-fetched to end up in politics, but actually there is a connec- 
tion between the two. 


In those depression years I worked my way through school 
and then went into the CCC camps as an educational adviser. 
It was there, for the first time, that I saw how too many technol- 
ogists and engineers and men of science were locked up in their 
little airtight compartments, unaware of the tremendous signif- 
icance and impact technological advances created by them were 
having on our way of life. 


I became interested in resource use and development pro- 
grams—especially the negative, extractive, wasteful use of all 
our resources, particularly iron ore and the forests of northern 
Minnesota. We were not too concerned with water at that time, 
because fortunately we had so much of it. But in other resource 
areas there was this negative, draining process, this extractive 
economy which sooner or later would leave us in those areas with 
the problem of depletion—the problem of insufficient resources 
to carry on and meet the ever-increasing demands of a growing 
population. Seeking the solution to this problem led me into 
politics, and I realized back in 1947 when the pollution bill came 
before our committee that this was just part of the old problem 
of resource use and development in which I had been so long 
interested. 
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We felt then, in 1947 and 1948, when the bill was finally 
passed, that it was very inadequate. We took little consolation 
from the statements made by others who weren’t too concerned, 
who said, “Well, at least it is a step.” But it was a long step 
to nowhere, for in 8 years of the original Water Pollution Control 
Act very little was done. 

I forget the total amount of money involved, but out of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars authorized by way of direct appropri- 
ations and limited grants and loans, I don’t think a total of more 
than $11 million was spent in 8 years. Just eleven million dol- 
lars. 


I don’t know how much we spend on chewing gum each year, 
but I am sure it is a lot more than that and, remember, we’re 
talking about expenditures over an 8 year period. Even at that, 
many members were content to just let the Act continue for an- 
other five years. 

Just as sure as God made green apples, and as we were sitting 
there in committee, you could see it on the wall—you could see 
that it was just a matter of a few more years when we would run 
into a critical water problem with the source of water becoming 
a problem of national emergency proportions. Even now we 
are approaching that stage, when the President himself has to 
leave Washington, at the opening of a new Congress, with the 
world situation tense, to personally witness the disastrous con- 
sequences of the water shortage which afflicts large areas of our 
country today. 


We were faced with the task of writing pollution control legis- 
lation adequate to cope with the problem confronting us. Before 
we could even begin talking about the magnitude of the pollution 
problem, we had to have some reference points. For too long 
we thought of pollution as a separate entity, rather than as a 
part of the over all water resource use problem. And so we 
decided to “build a record’’, to discover just what role the Gov- 
ernment should play, the role it had played in the past, and where 
pollution control should fit into the over-all water problem. 

It was interesting to note that the Federal Government almost 
from the time it was created has taken a special interest and ac- 
tive part in water resource programs. Navigation, flood control, 
hydroelectric development and many other programs involving 
water have long been the concern of the Federal Government. 
But in taking this panoramic view we could see one little band, 
which for some reason or other, seemed to be ignored by the Fed- 
eral Government. That was the control of pollution. 

There was our point of reference. Our starting point. That 
is what we were looking for. In the past we only spoke of pollu- 
tion as if in a vacuum without tieing it in to the over-all problem. 
Now, by placing the pollution problem in front of the whole prob- 
lem of water resource use and development we had, for the first 
time, a relative picture of the magnitude of the problem. And 
it was enormous. It was a problem that involved not only pro- 
cedure, but real hard cash as well. 
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In our preliminary discussions we noted the look of utter shock 
and amazement on the faces of those who were for the first time 
apprised of the problem. How did this all come about? They 
asked. Actually, it should not be such a mystery. It came about 
quite gradually, but persistently and relentlessly as erosion. 

The population grows and grows. It has grown from 15 mil- 
lion to 75 million, then to the current figure of 165 million, and 
projectionists say we will have 210-plus million people within 
the next 20 years. 

More people using more water and polluting more water. 
But more important is the fantastic development in industry— 
the technological advance to which I made reference. 

The increase in industrial pollution is 900 per cent greater 
than it was in 1900. 900 per cent. But the important and 
striking and startling fact is that more than one half of that 
increase took place in the last fifteen years, since 1940. Since 
World War II and after World War II, there is so much more 
water being used, with a new complex type of pollution, the in- 
dustrial wastes. The character of many of those complex wastes 
is not yet known; nor do we know how to cope with them, how 
to handle them. 

More water used by people; more by industry; more people 
living in urban metropolitan areas, polluting more water. The 
water being a constant factor; giving us less to use, polluting 
more of it. 

There was the problem. We were looking for the solution. 
Our first area of inquiry was the proper role of the Federal 
Covernment. We were very anxious to solve the problem, and 
I think we succeeded in working out a positive type of joint co- 
operation with the states. I think we dispelled in large measure 
the fear of many of those who for years were afraid that the 
Federal Government would come in and impose excessive Federal 
influence and control over the States and municipalities. 

That certainly was not our intention and so we asked the 
States to write out and agree upon their own enforcement pro- 
vision. There was consultation with the Federal agencies in- 
volved, as well as with the state groups. They all worked closely 
to iron out procedures whereby state pollution control would be 
strengthened and excessive Federal domination and control 
avoided. 

Then we turned to the question of real hard cash. This was 
more than merely a question of procedure. This problem re- 
quired Federal financial assistance. So we wrote into the bill 
fiscal provisions which provided assistance for municipalities to 
assist them in the construction of needed sewage treatment 
works. Our original request was for one billion dollars in ten 
years, to be matched by the cities and states. That would make 
available two billion dollars, which we knew to be the minimum 
amount needed just to catch up with the backlog in sewage treat- 
ment work construction. It would take five billion to accomplish 
this task and also provide new and improved facilities which are 
needed right now. 
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We lost our request for one billion of federal funds over ten 
years. It was cut exactly in half. We felt then, and we said so 
then, that the amount was going to be too small. Already we 
are receiving reports from states all over the country that the 
amounts are not nearly sufficient. I believe there will be enough 
of these reports to set a pattern over the next two years. We 
will be able to see the response, the incentive to increased activ- 
ity generated by the present program. Then we will have better 
justification in coming before the Congress and asking for—and 
being able to substantiate our request for—further funds. 


In spite of the case we had for a stronger water pollution 
control bill, in spite of what we thought was a clearly evident 
need; in spite of the wonderful support from the health agencies, 
the associations of state officials and conservation groups, in 
spite of all those who talked for water pollution control legisla- 
tion with teeth in it—it is surprising how narrow was the mar- 
gin of victory on this bill which we consider to be the first step 
of any consequence the Federal Government has taken in the 
field of pollution abatement. 

The bill carried in our whole committee by six votes. We got 
through the Rules Committee by one vote. On the standing vote 
on the floor of the House, it passed by three votes. When that 
vote was challenged and the call was made for teller, in which 
each individual is counted, it carried by a margin of six votes 
out of a possible 435. We were on the brink of defeat, and we 
walked along that brink. Yet, once we got it over the hump 
the bill passed by almost 10 to 1. Those who fought it right 
down to the wire finally jumped on the bandwagon when passage 
was assured. 

So it wasn’t easy. It wasn’t easy, but we got it through. 

Now I urge you, I appeal to you, it is your turn to work at 
the solution of this problem as you have never worked before. 
You have a real opportunity to accomplish something worthwhile 
with the full support of Congress and the Federal Government. 

When we next come before the Congress, in about 2 years, we 
should be able to list a solid record of accomplishment and 
achievement even in the initial year and a half of what we hope 
will be at least a ten year program. This problem will be with 
us, in ever-increasing and urgent proportions each year. Even 
what de do now will just be a start to help us from further 
backsliding. 

In our efforts to best utilize our water resources we should 
not consider the water problem in a vacuum, but rather keep in 
mind that it affects us in many ways and, in turn, is affected by 
many elements and aspects in our economy and society. Take 
our almost fantastic growth in population which I mentioned 
sarlier. And our tremendous growth in productivity and earn- 
ing capacity. These will result in more leisure time for people, 
and that means greater demands, not only for the consumptive 
uses of water, but the recreational as well. Add to this the fact 
that ours is a mobile population. Fifty million automobiles on 
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the roads at one time. You can put every man, woman and child 
in an automobile and at a given instant the entire population 
of the country will be riding on rubber tires at the same time. 

With the people moving to new jobs, to once distant recrea- 
tional areas that are now just a good day’s run, the demand for 
recreational uses of water will greatly increase. 

This is just another of the reasons why I think you people 
working to control water pollution in the Potomac River have 
one of the most challenging jobs in the country. I can’t think of 
another area where the spotlight of the nation is focused as it is 
here in this Potomac Basin. Not only can you do a job for your- 
selves but you can be an example to the rest of the nation as well. 
Yours is not an easy task. There will be many problems. There 
will be conflicts of interest; there will be questions of jurisdic- 
tion; and questions of somebody elbowing you over too far. But 
the job must be done. 

I realize that one of the most difficult ways of doing it is on a 
joint voluntary basis, in which you form an organization where 
you have the responsibilities to protect the sovereign rights of 
your respective states, and yet you have an obligation here to 
tackle a problem that can only be tackled on an area-wide basis 
and not on a state basis. 

And your task here in the Potomac Basin is especially vital. 
When I first came to Congress I was completely puzzled. I had 
read about the Potomac—there’s sort of a romance, an historical 
glamor about it. Of course, I didn’t know in those early years 
that when those southeast winds swept over fisherman’s wharf 
that the odor wasn’t the natural odor of a sea fishing port. 

I have learned to differentiate, as have so many of my good 
friends from northern Minnesota. I have taken them to the 
wharf for some real sea food only to find my guests excusing 
themselves, a little green around the gills, as it were, even before 
we finished our appetizers. This is especially true on some of 
those hot, humid Washington summer nights when the wind 
is from the wrong direction. 

This should not be the case in a city which has become so 
important—which is no longer just the capital of the United 
States, but literally the cross-roads of the world. Winding 
through here we should have one of the loveliest river basins in 
the country. We are far from that, and that is why I say it is a 
great job you have before you. I am sure you are going to do it. 

If, in any small way, or large way, we can help, we will do it— 
not merely with words, but through actual participation, by legis- 
lation, and by appropriation. We will join you in what I hope 
will develop into a positive, cooperative program on a perma- 
nent basis to not only control the pollution problem but keep it 
under control. 

In considering the water resource problem we have here at 
home let us turn our thoughts, briefly, to the worldwide problem. 
If you think we have a problem here you ought to travel to some 
other parts of the world and see what their water problems are 
like. You should go up the Nile, as I have done, and see almost 
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the entire population of a country living on a narrow band of 
land, about 60 to 80 miles wide, on each side of the river, with 
all desert beyond. 

You ought to go through the Middle East. The other day, as 
we in Congress were debating an important resolution on the 
Middle East, I couldn’t help but think that, what they need over 
there is water, a lot of it, not guns. Water for their arid land, 
to raise the grains and the food to give the people sustenance, to 
raise the standards of living of a miserable primitive economy, 
which is characterized by this over-abundance of disease and 
poverty and ignorance. This miserable, wretched existence that 
plagues as high as eighty per cent of all of those people for a 
hundred per cent of their lifetime. 

You look at that on a worldwide basis, and you will find the 
root causes of the problems of the world to be in the resources; 
in restoring and rebuilding of the soils which have been eroded, 
as they have in Rome and in Greece and in the Middle East, and 
utilization of water in all of its broad aspects, and the develop- 
ment of other resources which have still not yet been touched by 
mankind—and in using and developing those resources as we 
have, and maintaining a sound positive resource use program. 
If we do that I think we are going to begin to eliminate the 
causes that are the fertile breeding ground for communism and 
for war and for international strife. 
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Land Use in Urban Fringe Areas 


by 
GLADWIN E. YOUNG 


Wide open spaces and quiet countrysides are giving way to 
industrial developments, super highways, residential subdivi- 
sions, airports and parks in many farm communities throughout 
the country. 


This is not a new set of circumstances, of course. Urban de- 
velopments have always taken place at the expense of someone’s 
cow pasture, I suppose. But the rate of expansion—the spectac- 
ular way new subdivisions and new factories spring up almost 
overnight many miles from the city limits, have come as a shock 
to many farm communities. These new and rapid intrusions 
of city into country are creating problems that have no ready 
solution based on unusual backgrounds of experience. 


It is appropriate that agricultural and urban interests discuss 
the subject of land-use in the rural-urban fringe. My experience 
has been mainly with agriculture, and it is easy for me to see 
the problems from the viewpoint of the farmer and farm com- 
munities. As I understand it, the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin is concerned primarily with problems of 
pollution and water supply. You will be likely, therefore, to see 
things first from the urban viewpoint. I suspect we shall find as 
we study this urban fringe area that it is an area in which agri- 
culture and urban interests can join hands in mutual concern 
over common problems. 


From the beginning, the Department of Agriculture has had 
a primary concern with the conservation and use of land and 
water resources. The public has supported programs to improve 
the efficiency of agriculture and the conservation of the Nation’s 
land, water and forest resources. As a result of improved tech- 
nology that farmers have put into practice, one farm worker 
can now feed himself and 17.5 additional consumers. A genera- 
tion ago one farm worker produced enough to feed only 7 addi- 
tional persons.* 


Thus the efficiency and output of agriculture has increased at 
the same time industrial output has increased. It has made pos- 
sible, in fact, the release of an extremely high proportion of our 
labor force to produce non-agricultural goods. Total farm em- 
ployment is now equal to only about 8.5 percent of the total popu- 
lation and is still going down.* 

It is significant that the longest projection into the future with 
respect to farm output made by the Department of Agriculture 
is for 1975**—less than 20 years hence. 





*Changes in Farm Production Efficiency. Production Economics Re- 
search Branch, Agricultural Research Service, U. S. D. A., June, 1955. 





** Farm Output—Past Changes and Projected Needs—Glen T. Barton 
and Robert O. Rogers, Agricultural Research Service, August, 1956. 
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This projection shows that we will not have much trouble meet- 
ing the food and fibre demands of about 210 million people. But 
to meet the demands we will have to increase livestock produc- 
tion by about 45 percent. This in turn means increasing feed 
grains, hay and pasture by about one-third. Food grains, such 
as wheat and rice, may need to be reduced substantially. Not 
much increase in cotton production is indicated. 

When this is translated into demands upon acres of land it 
comes out that by 1975 we will need the equivalent production of 
150 million additional acres of crop land, assuming that yields 
of crop and pastures stay the same. 

It is estimated that our annual farm output has exceeded 
market requirements during the last few years by less than 5 per- 
cent. This picture is likely to change to one of competitive uses 
for land to meet market demands for farm products within a very 
few years, and is almost certain to place greater demands on good 
crop land by 1975. 


THE ADVANCE OF URBANIZATION 


Lately, we have become aware of another kind of growing 
competition for use of our soil resources, and for our water 
resources as Well. This is the advance of urban and industrial 
development onto agricultural lands—the spread of these very 
same urban fringe areas about which we are talking. 

In 1955 the Soil Conservation Service made a State-by-State 
study of the conversion of cultivable land to other uses. We 
found that in the past 15 years nearly 17 million acres of our 
flattest and most fertile croplands—those in capability Classes I 
to IV—have been converted to non-agricultural use. These acres 
have gone into suburban housing developments, industrial and 
commercial uses, defense establishments, airports and highways, 
and other similar uses. 

If this same rate of conversion continues to 1975, there will be 
about 28 million less crop acres available to meet the demands 
for farm products than in 1950. The study by Messrs. Barton 
and Rogers, referred to a moment ago, concluded that an increase 
in production equivalent to present yields from 150 million acres 
would be needed. Part of this need can be met by adding new 
cropland through drainage, irrigation and clearing. But the 
best estimates of additional potential crop acres from these 
sources is only about 25 million acres—not quite enough to make 
up for land taken up by non-agricultural uses by 1975. 

It, therefore, becomes obvious that as we look ahead only 
a few years we can see demands in excess of the present produc- 
tion from available crop acres. At the same time we see cropland 
being permanently removed from agricultural use at the rate of 
more than a million acres a year. 

Urban and industrial uses are certain to occupy more and 
more land in the future. Not only the growth in population, but 
the pattern of that growth, foretell this result. And the chang- 
ing habits of modern living demand increasing space for each 
family. 
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Census figures show that most of the increase in population 
is in the metropolitan areas. In the half century, 1900-1950, 
our population nearly doubled. An analysis by Donald J. Bogue, 
of the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
shows that in spite of the fact that 147 principal metropolitan 
areas comprised only 40 per cent of the population in 1900, they 
received 72 percent of the population increase from 1900 to 1950. 
In the decade 1940-50 almost 80 percent of the increase took place 
in these metropolitan areas. 


Census figures show that virtually all the increase was in 
metropolitan areas from 1950 to 1955. Moreover, the rate of 
growth was seven times as rapid in the outlying parts of these 
areas as in the central cities. 


I am not presenting these facts in support of opposition to 
these mounting non-agricultural uses of land. Certainly no one 
can propose to deny space to our growing population for new 
homes, for improved highways, for expanding industrial plants, 
for bigger and better airports, for more parks, and the like. I am, 
however, raising the question of whether such developments could 
take place on a more selective basis. 


Farmers and ranchers in soil conservation districts have 
learned to use soil survey maps in deciding where best to locate 
cultivated fields, woods, and pastures. Some land can be used for 
many purposes. Other land is limited in its possibilities. Some 
cannot, for example, successfully be used for clean-tilled crops. 
The very basis of soil and water conservation is to devote land 
to its most profitable and efficient uses and to protect it for con- 
tinued use. 


I believe this same principle needs to be extended to land-use 
decisions in urban growth. I realize that builders prefer level 
land because construction costs may be lower. But improved 
earth-moving equipment and new construction methods and ma- 
terials are constantly making it easier and cheaper to build 
on rough land. Agricultural technology, on the other hand, can- 
not yet promise to grow food and fiber efficiently on shallow or 
rocky soils, or those too steep to be protected from erosion when 
cultivated. We need to reserve most of our deep level soils for 
agriculture, whenever there are opportunities to make alternate 
choices. 


Once land is converted from farms it is almost certain to be 
lost forever as a productive agricultural resource. This fact gives 
a finality to decisions made now that puts a sobering responsibil- 
ity on those who must make them. 

I feel certain the people of this Nation are not going to go 
hungry for another generation or so because of lack of produc- 
tive farm land. But this fact does not provide a valid excuse for 
covering our best agricultural land with concrete and steel, ren- 
dering it forever unfit for crop production when other equally 
good or better alternatives for such developments are available on 
poorer land. 
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OTHER PROBLEMS FOR FARMERS 


Advancing urbanization creates other problems for farmers 
caught in the fringe areas. As more dwellings and industrial 
or business concerns spring up in a locality, land values rise, taxes 
increase and agricultural interests become secondary. Good sub- 
stantial farm communities disintegrate as the unanimity of inter- 
ests are displaced by the complexities of a fringe area. 

As the pressure increases for putting the remaining farmland 
into building lots or other non-agricultural uses, farmers hesitate 
to invest in farm improvements or in conservation of their soil. 
More often than not, the farmers themselves take non-farm em- 
ployment on a part-time basis. Except for very highly special- 
ized crops, such as nurseries, truck crops and greenhouses, agri- 
cultural uses cannot compete with urban expansion for the use 
of land. 

Some have advocated the use of rural zoning ordinances to 
prevent the encroachment of urban uses onto good farm land and 
to restrict its use for agriculture. It seems to me that this would 
be almost entirely ineffective unless poorer grades of farm land, 
equal to or superior to good farm land are available as alternate 
locations for urban developments. The short-run economic in- 
terest is almost certain to prevail. Even if this be true, zoning 
ordinances may serve effectively as an educational device, if not 
a regulatory one, in such areas. 

Where alternate choices can be made it will be advantageous 
to an entire trade area and to the State and Nation, if urban 
developments can take place more on low-grade agricultural 
lands and less on our best soils. 

Farm communities and urban communities need to join hands 
in this task. Soil conservation districts have a very direct inter- 
est in it. County planning commissions or metropolitan area 
commissions can in fact do much to guide developments, even 
without the force of zoning ordinances. 


PROBLEMS FOR URBAN DWELLERS 

Land use changes in urban fringe areas create problems for 
urban dwellers, both those in the established city and in the newly 
developed fringe areas, as well as for the farm community. 

Perhaps the most acute physical problems have to do with 
water. As the population grows, there is increasing competition 
for available water supplies among agricultural, urban, indus- 
trial, transportation, recreational, and other users. There is 
increased pollution of streams—and sometimes even underground 
water—with sewage, with industrial wastes, and with sediment 
from eroding land. There are increased flood hazards as land-use 
changes increase runoff rates and as more dwellings and indus- 
trial properties are located in vulnerable flood plains. 

Urban people are no exception to the rule that everybody lives 
on a watershed. All the land that drains into the same water- 
course, whether it be covered with corn or concrete, influences 
the behavior of the stream. Runoff water pays no more attention 
to municipal boundaries than to line fences between farms. 
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Large cities are most often located at the lower ends of water- 
sheds, on the shores of lakes or bays, at the confluence of streams, 
or on the banks of large rivers. Washington is in a typical situ- 
ation. The water that flows down the Potomac, and the floods 
that come rushing down its tributaries, originate on the water- 
shed above. People within the city reap the consequences of con- 
ditions both on the upper reaches of the watershed and in the im- 
mediate fringe areas. 

For this reason the people of Washington and of the small 
cities along the river have a stake in the flood-prevention pro- 
gram by the Departmnt of Agriculture in cooperation with local 
watershed communities, now under way on the upper Potomac 
watershed. 

The successful application of soil conservation practices on a 
larger number of farms on the upper watershed, supplemented 
by detention structures on the small tributaries, as planned in 
the 12 subwatersheds where work is now going on, will contrib- 
ute their part to improving the situation here in the Washington 
area. Not only will this complete watershed program tend to 
stabilize the flow of the Potomac but it will improve the quality 
of the water coming down the stream. 

Urbanization radically changes the water problems of a water- 
shed. In most subdivisions, up to a third of the land surface is 
taken out of fields, pastures, or woods and covered with paving, 
building, or other surfaces. These produce almost 100 percent 
runoff during rains. 

At the same time, stream courses are likely to be changed or 
their channels restricted until they cannot handle the increased 
runoff. I have seen houses built squarely across watercourses 
with no provision made for the surface water that is going to run 
off—probably right through the basements. 

You are familiar with what has taken place in the Rock Creek 
watershed here in Washington. Bernard Frank of the Forest 
Service has recorded the flood history of this stream. In the nine 
years from 1933 to 1942 the stream overflowed its banks six 
times, in the next nine years twelve times, and since 1950, five 
times. 

This period spans the time of urban development on the Rock 
Creek watershed. Census figures show the population of Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, increased 225 percent from 1940 to 
1956, from 1950 to 1956 32,000 dwelling units were added to the 
county tax rolls, and acreage of land in farms dropped 7 1/3 
percent. 

Not only have floods come more frequently as the watershed 
was built up, but they grew larger. A flood record was set in 
1933 with a stage of 11.5 feet at a gaging station in Rock Creek 
Park. In 19%2, flood stage again reached 11 feet and last spring 
the highest mark of all was 13.2 feet. 

Another problem commonly aggravated by development in ur- 
ban fringe areas is sedimentation. Building sites must be laid 
bare, and frequently must be severely graded, in preparation for 
construction. Excavations for basements, water and sewer 
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lines, streets and other facilities, naturally expose great quantities 
of loose earth that is easily swept downhill by runoff. 

This problem is especially serious where major construction 
jobs leave large areas exposed for long periods. Too often, after 
construction is completed, banks and cuts, roadsides, and drain- 
age ditches are left raw and unprotected with no effort to estab- 
lish a protective sod. 

This is a principal source of sediment in streams that drain 
suburban and metropolitan areas. Damages may affect nearby 
residents or businesses when tons of soil pile onto yards or choke 
culverts and drainage ditches, forcing flood waters through new 
houses and buildings. Or the silt may travel to the main stream 
and add to the burden of pollution. These effects are apparent 
in the Potomac after every hard rain. They contribute to the 
expense of dredging to keep ship channels open. They contribute 
to higher costs of removing silt from the municipal water supply. 

Because we still have a major job of tying down our eroding 
soils on the upper watersheds of the Potomac, we cannot put all 
the blame on urbanization for the high sediment load carried by 
the Potomac. 


Sor. MANAGEMENT IMPORTANT IN URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


One of the most useful tools for guiding urban development 
is the soil survey. While made for the principal purpose of serv- 
ing agricultural uses, it does provide basic information on land 
capability which can serve as the pattern for planning or other- 
wise directing urban developments. 

We have good examples of such use of soil survey information 
right here in the Washington metropolitan area. Upon comple- 
tion of the Fairfax County survey recently, the county retained 
one of the soil scientists on a full-time basis to interpret the 
information in relation to the county’s special problems. He was 
able to tell county officials and builders where septic tanks would 
be practical and what minimum size lot would provide adequate 
disposal of the drainage. He used soils information to help select 
building sites and to anticipate unusual problems of excavation, 
fills, drainage or flooding. 

The people in Montgomery County have been using the soil 
survey in studying zoning proposals. Soil conservationists work- 
ing with Anne Arundel County, Maryland, engineers arrived at 
specific recommendations as to degree of slopes safe for construc- 
tion cuts and fills on certain soils. 


A CHALLENGE IN WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 


The principles of management of land and water are similar 
regardless of whether the watershed is in urban uses, forests or 
farms. The differences lie in the extent of man-made features 
that cover the land, obstruct or accelerate the runoff of surface 
water, or place new deniands on useable supplies of water. There 
is every reason for combining the experience thus far gained in 
soil and water conservation on the farms and forests of the 
Potomac Watershed with the experience in urban development 
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and planning. As I read the reports of your Commission and 
the records of your meetings, I can see that you are working 
with this in mind. 

It is obvious that the consumptive uses of water in the Potomac 
are going to increase. It is equally obvious that low flows of 
the Potomac, that will certainly come with periods of drought, 
will result in increasingly serious consequences. The same is 
true of floods. 


It is, therefore, important to the agricultural interests and to 
urban interests of the Potomac Basin that all the watersheds of 
the basin be managed to conserve the water resource and improve 
the regulation of flow of useable water. 


A good start has been made toward this goal through authori- 
zations by the Congress to the Department of the Army, Corps of 
Engineers, and to the Department of Agriculture’s Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and Forest Service. Without going into detail on 
these programs which I am sure are familiar to you, I would 
emphasize that, taken together, they represent a balanced ap- 
proach to meeting the water problem. 

Basic to improving the useable water supply are the land uses 
and conservation management of farms and forests. The rela- 
tively good progress being made through the 20 soil conservation 
districts in the Potomac Basin is encouraging, but far from ade- 
quate. The additional steps being taken by watershed communi- 
ties, in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, which 
I mentioned a moment ago, are also encouraging. These are 
voluntary programs depending on local initiative. 

These efforts are helping meet the increased agricultural needs 
for water for supplemental irrigation and for livestock water in 
the increasing number of farm ponds. Small retarding dams 
built to reduce local flood damage and for local water storage are 
supplementing land treatment measures in the regulation of 
stream flow in tributary streams. 


These upstream watershed measures are an essential part of 
any river basin program. By design, their benefits are essen- 
tially local. The local community must justify their cost. While 
it is certain that benefits from these projects will accrue further 
downstream in reduced flood peaks, reduced sediment loads and 
improved flow at low seasons, major flood control needs and 
major water supply needs will undoubtedly have to be met with 
additional reservoir impoundments larger than the size author- 
ized by the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. The 
Corps of Engineers has responsibility for planning and building 
these larger structures. I am sure they have studied these 
needs and have reported to your Commission concerning them. 


PUTTING OUR EXPERIENCES TOGETHER 


In closing, I would like to emphasize again that the rapid and 
spectacular development of rural-urban fringe areas calls for 
answers we do not have readily available from long experience. 
Therefore, what is needed is what your Commission is obviously 
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doing—bringing together the experience gained in agriculture 
and the experience of city and regional planners and engineers. 

There is no thought on my part that the rapid extension of 
urban and industrial developments should be curtailed or put in 
a straight jacket by unworkable regulations. 

But shifting our best agricultural lands permanently into other 
uses imposes an obligation to first take a look at alternate loca- 
tions on less productive agricultural lands. 

The rapid conversion of farm land into cities, highways, and 
other similar uses has immediate effects on water management 
in the affected watersheds. Sedimentation problems and local 
flood problems are increased. In the longer run, the competitive 
demand for water is also increased by such expansion. An 
expanding population demands more useable water from its wa- 
tershed. Before water reaches the water mains it has fallen on 
the farms and forests and the cities and towns of the watershed. 
What we do with the land of the watershed affects the useable 
supply that comes through the faucet. 

The interrelationship of land-use and useable water supply 
makes the rural-urban fringe as much a factor in watershed man- 
agement as the forests and the farms. The principles of good 
management of both water and land cannot be violated without 
assurance of penalty. 

We in the Soil Conservation Service have a special interest and 
responsibility for watershed protection and are continually gain- 
ing experience in this phase of soil and water conservation. We 
have a responsibility to share this experience and make technical 
planning assistance available to watershed communities that are 
trying to work out solutions to their problems. Our experience 
lies chiefly in the agricultural phases of watershed protection and 
flood prevention. We are, therefore, anxious to join hands with 
the engineers and planners of new subdivisions, highways, mili- 
tary installations, factories and the like, who are conscious that 
these developments are real factors in watershed management. 
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Regional Planning—A Guide to Watershed Development 
by 
MALCOLM P. CROOKS 


Within the title of my subject—“Regional Planning—a Guide 
to Watershed Development”, I want to review the desirability of 
planning for all aspects of community development within a wa- 
tershed rather than to work solely with the improvement and 
establishment of conservation practices on our agricultural 
lands. I also wish to discuss the functions of regional planning 
and to tell you about the regional study which the Stony Brook- 
Millstone Watersheds Association and Rutgers University are 
jointly carrying out. 

You who live in the vicinity of metropolitan areas are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the population and industrial pressures 
which are exerting themselves on the farm lands for many miles 
from these metropolitan centers. Agricultural lands in these 
areas are going and a lot of desirable elements are going with 
them. The cross-roads are littered with directional signs to this 
new housing development and that new section of homes. If the 
newspaper articles do not convey to us the picture of a rapidly 
growing population along the whole northeastern coast then all 
we need to do is to take a Sunday or a Monday or a Tuesday or a 
Wednesday drive along the highways of this area. 


At last winter’s meeting you heard Mr. Edward Ackerman 
project a population in excess of 4,000,000 for the Washington 
metropolitan area in a period of 25 years. Dr. Jerome Pickard 
also pointed out that in the years 1910 to 1955 the farm popula- 
tion in the Washington suburbs was cut almost in half while the 
suburban non-farm population increased by 1,500%%. Unless we 
are far-sighted and concerned about what we leave to the future 
generations and at the same time are very wise, we can easily 
leave to our children a metropolitan chaos. 


In one of the “country” counties in our Millstone Watershed 
(Somerset County, New Jersey) 3500 new residential lots were 
created last year. All this development was created within exist- 
ing zoning ordinances. May I point out that there is a zoning 
ordinance in each of the municipalities within this county. These 
3500 residential lots have decreased open land by five square 
miles in just one year. This is equal to the combined area of the 
two largest boroughs in Somerset County. One of the townships 
in this same county processed developments last year which will 
add up to a 1000% increase in residences over a 10-year period. 
That is what is happening in New Jersey. It is also happening 
around many other metropolitan areas. 

This is all very relevant, as you probably realize, to us who 
are concerned about planning for watershed development. Wa- 
tershed organizations, whether we speak of them as a 10 square 
mile creek watershed or a 100,000 square mile river watershed, 
are in their youth. So far we who have been working within this 
type of organization have been dealing principally with the con- 
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servation of our natural resources as they are affected by agricul- 
tural practices. Anything else I say today is not to belittle this 
very worthwhile type of work. The conservation of our produc- 
tive soil and the control of water on our farm lands is one of the 
most serious concerns to which this present day population should. 
focus its attention. It would be trite for me to discuss with you 
the importance of resource conservation. 


At the same time, I wish to emphasize the importance of wa- 
tershed associations dealing with more than agricultural conser- 
vation practices. They are just the beginning of conservation, 
the beginning of the protection which we desire for our growing 
communities. The watershed association is an ideal group to 
plan for the human, social and economic resources of its area as 
well as for: the natural resources. And while I can enumerate 
these as separate fields, in actuality they are so interrelated that 
they seem as one. What makes up a watershed? Is it the farms, 
is it the water, the trees, or is it the industry, the subdivisions 
and highways? Of course, it is each of these and all of them. 
It is important to recognize the needs of urban populations as 
well as of the agricultural people. And when we do, we find no 
matter where people live they need plenty of clean water, they 
need recreation, varying amounts of elbow room, they need beau- 
tiful scenery and shade trees. We find then that an urban popu- 
lation needs, close at hand, an agricultural population. And just 
as truly, the agricultural people need the urban markets. I will 
say, however, that there is a difference between the needs of 
these two groups. Urbanites need farm lands close at hand 
while with modern transportation distance has become of minor 
consequence to the agriculturalist. 


It should be clear to people who are aware of what is happen- 
ing in our urban and rural areas that there is an urgent need 
for planning for orderly community growth. I recall the com- 
parison which Dr. Wilkins of Rutgers University makes between 
a planner and a doctor. The planner’s problem is to keep a com- 
munity healthy. The doctor’s problem, of course, is to keep peo- 
ple healthy. To fulfill these goals, there are four steps which 
must be taken. First are the x-rays, blood tests, chest thumping. 
The planner makes these tests by checking the present conditions 
and the changes which are likely in the land use. He checks with 
resources, makes sociological, economic, population and traffic 
survey studies. After finding the symptoms and making the nec- 
essary tests, our planner then makes a diagnosis. He interprets 
the x-rays and the blood tests which are his population studies, 
traffic circulation maps and the like, and then makes a prescrip- 
tion. The pills and the operations which he prescribes are the 
result of his diagnosis. These prescriptions may be recommen- 
dations for restricted land use, an urban and community park 
system, or the redevelopment of a slum area. Then the fourth 
step is actually out of his hands. The pills must be taken or the 
diet followed. The municipality must take the prescription and 
carry out the recommendations which it contains if the area is 
to remain healthy and be a desirable community for the future. 
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Many of our rural acres are naked as far as protection for 
future. It is pretty much up to the bulldozers what happens on 
these lands. Last week a conservationist told me that he had 
faith in the American farmer’s ability to take care of himself— 
that planning and zoning and similar regulations were contrary 
to the democratic way of doing things. But I claim that public 
spirited citizens with the help of intelligent planners can do a 
great deal more to give us the living conditions we desire and 
need in a democracy than can developers with their bulldozers. 


I also feel that despite this laudable faith in the American 
farmer to take care of himself, he is like an ant in front of a 
steam roller. The growing populations are not moving into the 
desert or unused areas. They are for the most part settling and 
building on farm land. The sections which are most suited for 
housing development and industrial sites are often the class I 
agricultural lands. 


This competition for our valuable farm land is generally the 
result of four factors: 1—The increasing population growth along 
the East coast. 2—Our population has become considerably more 
mobile within the past few years. The improvement of the 
various means of transportation as well as a seeming change in 
the desires of people to live with more elbow room are probably 
responsible for this increased mobility. 3—More of us have 
more time to do more of the things that we want for our personal 
lives. We want to be able to putter in our back yards and dig 
in our gardens. We want yard space for family play. We want 
these things so we move ‘rom the city apartments out into the 
country. We buy a lot and then watch the houses grow around 
us. 4—Industry sees the social and economic advantages in es- 
tablishing its operation in the open lands. So more farms go 
out of business. Of course, industrial location in the rural areas 
creates more jobs there. Another series of developments results 
—and so the process goes. 





Before I leave this matter of who is competing for our land, 
I want us not to forget that the public agencies which are serving 
us are also farm land competitors. Urban developments require 
modern schools with ample play yards. Our 40-hour a week 
population wants more outdoor play space in the form of parks, 
playgrounds and reservations. The new federal highway pro- 
gram will sky-rocket the new acreage needed to move our people 
from one place to another. I am told by highway planners that 
they recommend a 300 foot right-of-way for these new roads. 
This means that about 35 acres per mile will be gobbled up if 
these standards are followed. 


In many sections of the country municipalities are buying up 
reservoir sites by the thousands of acres. One of our counties 
hopes to acquire about 5% of its total land area for water supply 
locations. People need water and industry needs water and we 
find the ground just doesn’t hold enough for all of our needs. 
We must supplement the underground supply with surface stor- 
age. This takes space—farm land space. 
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It seems that everyone except the farmer is competing for our 
farm land. 

What are the results of this competition? When we lose agri- 
cultural land we are giving up a God-given resource. We are 
giving up open space and the beautiful landscape that urban peo- 
ple need and will in many cases eventually buy at great cost to 
themselves. Covering farm land with streets and roofs and side- 
walks drastically cuts down on the natural water recharge of 
our ground water supply. Therefore, with the urbanization of 
our land and our increased needs for water there comes a de- 
creased water supply. These same streets and roofs and side- 
walks that diminish water entering the water table, carry the 
rains to the storm sewers then quickly into the streams. 

The rapid accumulation of water from paved areas greatly in- 
creases flood hazards. It is not at all uncommon for new develop- 
ments to be plagued with floods that were non-existent when that 
same land was used for agricultural purposes. 

We can no longer preserve farms in metropolitan regions un- 
less we establish proper relationships between farm use and 
urban use. It is no longer possible to isolate farmers from their 
urban neighbors. We must recognize the inherent values of our 
farm lands as they fit into a natural part of community needs. 
In other words, our valuable farm lands must be preserved in 
spite of urban pressures because of the values that open areas 
lend to the urban people as well as for sustained agricultural 
production. 

If we are agreed that it is highly desirable to save a certain 
amount of our better farming land close to sections of urban 
development, then let’s try to answer the question—how? 


I believe that most of you are well aware of the need for 
municipal planning. In fact many of the communities repre- 
sented here have official planning boards or planning commis- 
sions. If you have had first-hand contact with the planning 
groups you realize that their potential value to their communities 
is indeed great. If you have served on a planning board you no 
doubt have come to realize that one of the inadequacies inherent 
in municipal planning is that the area of the municipality is far 
too small to allow planning to be most effective. We need to 
plan regional-wise as well as within municipalities because our 
problems and our solutions often lie in different areas. We must 
consider the color scheme in the living room in relation to the 
colors in the kitchen and bed rooms. Else the result be a night- 
marish conglomeration. 

I have recently seen some of these “nightmares” in several 
New Jersey municipalities. The “nightmares” vary from high 
taxes in a residential community to dry wells in a neighboring 
industrial municipality. This is illustrated by two communities 
near the Millstone Watershed. East Brunswick township has 
grown 300% in population in the last 9 years. The people living 
here are overburdened with taxes for schools, water and similar 
public services. East Brunswick township serves as the living 
room for the people who work in nearby Sayreville where there 
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is a concentration of industry. Even with the most qualified 
planners, and with concerned citizens willing to follow the plan- 
ners recommendations, East Brunswick township cannot really 
solve its problem by itself. The things that are happening in 
nearby municipalities are bringing undue pressures on the 
township. 

In your Potomac River basin you know that flood plan zoning 
in a single municipality in the lower river valley can only be a 
part of what a total flood damage prevention program should be 
for the valley. Each township, each county and each state needs 
to coordinate their activities in this field for the benefit of the 
group and also of the individual political entities. 

And so it is becoming clearer to us now that planning on a 
municipal level alone often is not enough to give us our desired 
results. We need to plan for a larger area, too. Regional plan- 
ning is concerned with finding the problem where it exists, then 
offering solutions to the problem. As I have earlier indicated, 
the land use or resource problem may be in one place and the 
solution elsewhere. For example, the traffic congestion in Wash- 
ington is, in a large measure, the result of traffic originating in 
the surrounding municipalities of Arlington, Bethesda, Falls 
Church, etc. 

As consideration will be constantly given to regional planning, 
the definition of a regional plan may be helpful. Thomas Adams 
calls it “A skeleton and usually advisory type of plan for an area 
of large geographical extent comprising different municipal units 
in part or in whole, for one or more counties; and confined to 
broad outline proposals, affecting land uses and ways of com- 
munication and recommendation of principles for guidance in 
city and neighborhood plans. It should deal largely with possi- 
bilities and not contain definite proposals for demarcation of 
zones.” 

It is important to emphasize the two parts of this definition, for 
this-is the ultimate objective of regional planning. One, that it 
is a skeleton and advisory type of plan, and two, that it contains 
broad outline proposals. The end result is a guide for future 
programs of planning and development for groups of municipal- 
ities. Note that this is a guide for future planning. The re- 
gional plan as such is not solely a plan for the future, but the 
stimulus for future planning and development. The advantages 
of such a plan are: 1—It provides a guide for each municipality 
within the region to plan in its own area in harmony with the 
surrounding governmental units. 2—It encourages joint action 
between adjacent communities, and this in turn provides a means 
of solving planning problems common to each. 3—It serves as 
a guide to private enterprise in the area and may efficiently 
coordinate public and private planning endeavors. 

As I see it, there are five ways in which regional planning will 
help to solve community problems: 1—A regional plan straddles 
municipal boundaries. 2—It is based on a long-range point of 
view. 3—It helps to establish priorities in so far as the whole 
region is concerned. This is an area where there must be wise 
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understanding in consideration for the whole, rather than the 
segment, on the part of each municipality. It is easy to imagine 
that what may be listed as a top priority for the region may well 
be relatively unimportant to any particular municipality. For 
example, in a metropolitan region, the top priority from a re- 
gional planner’s viewpoint as well as from the city official’s, may 
be the acquisition of thousands of acres of park and recreation 
land in the nearby agricultural areas. But go to those agricultural 
townships and ask them how important that project is to their 
constituent population. If they are courteous, they won’t laugh 
at you. They’ll tell you of their tax problems caused by all the 
city people moving to the country. For the good of the region’s 
residents now and especially in the future, lands should be pur- 
chased for parks while the costs are relatively low and while there 
is undeveloped space still available. The fifth way in which re- 
gional planning can help to solve community problems is to give 
a time program for the accomplishment of the general recom- 
mendations which the regional plan suggests. 

Now let’s get down to a specific case of a regional planning 
study. The Stony Brook-Millstone Watersheds Association, in co- 
operation with Rutgers University, is collecting information for 
the development of a regional plan on the Millstone River. The 
Millstone Watershed, by the way, is a 300 square mile area in 
Central Jersey. 

In selecting a boundary for our region, the watershed boundary 
line was considered the most suitable since it defines an area of 
common physical problems and conditions. Water falling within 
this area flows toward a central stream and on its way it can 
be used up, conserved, or polluted. The way water is treated in 
one part of the watershed, therefore, can be of real concern to 
other segments of the valley. Political subdivisions do not neces- 
sarily follow regional limits. 

To the unifying influence of the watershed’s structure in a 
purely physical sense (drainage, utilities, ete.) can be added the 
logical objective of organizing our communities about a cove of 
community services and recreational facilities which may be 
grouped naturally around a stream valley. Furthermore, it was 
felt that initiating the studies in the natural regional area of a 
watershed would best insure the collection of facts without bias. 
Studies in the past, conducted within municipal or county bound- 
ary lines, have found it difficult to avoid some partisanship in 
both the scope and interpretation of the facts gathered and the 
resultant conclusions and plans. 

We are all in one boat. It is well to realize this when plans 
for future development are made by individual municipalities and 
counties within the watershed region. Furthermore, recreational 
facilities and land use potentials may be grouped naturally by 
stream valleys. 

The Millstone regional study includes nine phases of investiga- 
tion. 1—-Preparation of base maps. 2—Land use. 3—Topogra- 
phy and slopes, stream flows and potential building areas. 4— 
Agricultural, residential and industrial potentials. 5—Popula- 
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tion trends and prospects. 6—Park and recreational facilities. 
7—Inventory of present zoning ordinances. 8—Highway and 
traffic circulation. 9—-Water use and water potential. 

You can see then, that our study is a collection of information 
on the resources of our area. We’re taking an inventory—the 
x-rays and blood tests, if you will—of the elements in the region 
that affect the health and welfare of the people. When we know 
what we have to work with, then we have the basis, the solid 
footing, for developing a reasonable plan that will protect the 
water supply and the desirable agricultural lands, to provide out- 
door recreation space, reasonable transportation facilities and 
protection from flood damages. 

This planning phase, however, is beyond the scope of the Stony 
Brook-Millstone Watersheds Association and Rutgers University. 
Planning, as such, is a job for groups of municipalities. By 
banding together they can form a regional planning agency. 
This agency receives all of its powers directly from the munici- 
palities and may be an advisory group only, or may have definite 
legal powers, according to the wishes of the governmental groups 
concerned. Our Association and the University should not in- 
terfere with the responsibilities of the municipal governments. 

Our function in this whole scheme is to collect the basic data 
and make the inventory. We will point out danger spots and 
indicate where more information needs to be collected. 

We hope, most of all, to stimulate the municipalities to get 
together ; to formally, or informally, work collectively toward the 
formation of a regional plan for the Millstone Watershed. 
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Amending the Potomac Commission’s Compact 
by 
REPRESENTATIVE DEWITT S. HYDE 


I believe it has become absolutely necessary to amend the com- 
pact creating the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin in order to give the Commission the power to regulate and 
control pollution in the Potomac River Basin. It is well to recall 
that the Resolution of Congress, pursuant to which the compact 
was drafted, gave to the five jurisdictions involved authority to 
create a Commission for the purpose of “regulating and controll- 
ing pollution” but the States gave to the Commission only the 
power to plan and recommend. 

The objection has been raised that the granting of such powers 
to the Commission would be an invasion of states rights. This is 
not true; the doctrine of states rights is in no way involved. 
Such action would have the states acting together by agreement 
to regulate their own affairs. No federal authority would be in- 
volved other than the government of the District of Columbia. 


The officials of some of the state boards and commissions have 
said they could adequately regulate pollution of the river and its 
tributaries. The fact is that from a practical standpoint, it is 
legally impossible for any one state board or commission to cope 
with the problem. The Maryland Commission cannot take a 
Virginia municipality or corporation into a Maryland court, nor 
could it go into the courts of Virginia or any other State for the 
purpose of enforcing its orders. The laws with respect to the 
rights to use the water are so vague that as a practical matter 
any real enforcement is out of the question. 

This proposal is not new and untried. It has been in operation 
in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut under the Tri-State 
Commission for over 20 years and has proved most successful. 
Such a Commission has been created in the Ohio River Valley 
eight States are parties to the agreement in that area. 


No federal legislation is necessary. The original resolution 
creating the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin 
gave the five jurisdictions the authority to contract for the regu- 
lation and control of water pollution. If that is not enough, the 
Water Pollution Control Act (Public Law 660—84th Congress) 
provides in Section 3—(b) that “the consent of Congress is 
hereby given to two or more States to regulate and enter into 
agreements or compacts . .. for: 1—cooperative effort and 
mutual assistance for the prevention and control of water pollu- 
tion and enforcement of their respective laws relating thereto, 
and 2—the establishment of such agency, joint or otherwise, as 
they may deem desirable for making effective such agreements 
and compacts.” ... The only further action Congress must 
take is to approve any agreement or compact entered into by the 
States. 

May I say again that my suggestion is not only good but it has 
become an absolute necessity. 
35 
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The Role of the Citizens’ Council 
by 
DEAN RICHARD BRAY 


This will not be a report of the activities of the Citizens Coun- 
cil for a Clean Potomac. It is an intensely personal statement. 
As all personal statements one hopes that it will have, if not a 
measure of universality, a touch at least of our common feeling 
and belief. 


By profession I am an educator, specifically a person primarily 
engaged in the education of adults at a university level. This 
presumably is my qualification to act as Chairman of the Citizens 
Council for a Clean Potomac. The officials whose creature the 
Interstate Commission is seem to have concluded that the Com- 
mission is essentially an educational device. As a corollary of 
that conclusion they believe there should be organized citizens 
groups who devote themselves to learning about the river and 
its problems. 


This is very admirable. It is now ritualistic for us to say that 
representative government depends for its survival upon the 
intelligence and information of the citizens. Because this state- 
ment is ritualistically accepted, at least by our middle classes, 
we spend great time, effort and money becoming and staying 
well-informed. We read papers daily, we weekly read two news- 
magazines, we try to catch the best of the radio and television 
commentators, we join citizens associations and we encourage 
the distaff side in the alert and tenacious efforts of the League of 
Women Voters. 


All of this activity should bode well for the future of democ- 
racy, and I am sure it does. These are the strenuous ways we 
must use in this complex age to maintain our inheritance. It 
might be added, as only a whisper of caution, that these are not 
the only ways by which we come to a sense of the importance of 
matters of great public issue; there are other and perhaps less 
ritualistic ways. Just as in school there is no one formula for 
successful teaching, there is not in our quest for personal knowl- 
edge and responsibility in public affairs a single formula. If 
again you will pardon a personal example, I would like to sketch 
my own reasons for interest in the Potomac. 

I have lived on this river less than three years, but the reasons 
for my interest go very far back. They go back to childhood in 
the Rocky Mountain west where one learned early that water is 
as important to human life as the blood itself. They go back to 
the early memories of a landscape covered with wild flowers in 
spring, with clover, gamma grass and wild timothy in summer, 
to later memories of the desecration of rivers (runs they’d be 
called here), by cyanide from the mines, to the mud floods, the 
barren landscape—all the product of exploitation, over-plowing, 
over-grazing and generally of our prodigious unenlightened self- 
ishness. They go back to the college years in the thirties spent 
on the edge of the dust bowl, and the terrible depression I felt 
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to see the great gray dust clouds rolling in; to the sick realization 
of what we Americans had done to our inheritance of land and 
water. The reasons for this interest go back then to the later 
battles—mostly lost—to control and preserve our land and water 
in the mountains. It was not pleasure, but it was relief to leave 
an area which man had desolated and to live for seven years in 
the land of the great waters—the Pacific Northwest—and to 
know again that this essential of life existed in abundance some- 
where on this continent. What luck then to find here in Washing- 
ton the beautiful Potomac. What great fortune to live within a 
few hundred yards of it, to spend one’s Sundays on the C. & O. 
tow-path, to have one’s senses sharpened by the books of Roger 
Tory Peterson and Louis Halle. 

This is by way of saying that education takes several forms. 
This I know the Commission realizes and I am personally as 
grateful to it for its Potomac Playlands as for the excellent press 
coverage on Potomac controversies. 

Since our purpose and the Commission’s purpose seems to be 
defined as education perhaps we may ask: education for what? 
Let us not be content with the ritualistic expressions; it is not 
enough to be well informed. This kind of education is not for 
the purpose of improving our minds or for the purpose of keep- 
ing ourselves occupied. This education must be practical as a 
class in engineering drawing or accounting is practical. The 
practical objective which the Citizens Council has is a clean, 
beautiful, developed Potomac. But between these fine adjectives 
and reality are basic conflicts over what clean, beautiful and de- 
veloped mean to this specific noun. 

Every city planner knows the basic problem of planning is 
that people have not decided upon the kind of cities they want. 
In the case of the Potomac, not only the citizens but the public 
officials have not decided or not agreed on the kind of river they 
want, and this is behind the refusal to recommend that authority 
be given the Commission. 

In these circumstances then this is the task of the Commission 
and of Citizens Councils, to make this definition—how much of 
the river may be left in natural state, how many dams must we 
have, how much validity has the development of industrial po- 
tential in relation to other uses, how clean a river are we willing 
to pay for. 

I for one am unwilling to accept the opinion of the Army Engi- 
neers, the National Park Service, the’ Maryland Highway De- 
partment, the Potomac Electric Power Company, or any other 
public or private bureaucracy on these matters. Such bureauc- 
racies can lose the public interest in their more narrow charter. 
A citizens group, then, can accept at face value none of their 
advocated courses of action. It must, however, have expert help; 
by its nature it cannot make a plan for the Potomac. 

Washington is a city of words, written and spoken in the 
greatest volume and often confusion since the tower of Babel. 
The citizen attempts to cull through these millions of words, 
form an intelligent opinion, and then address himself to the 
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political task of seeing his opinion translated into law and ad- 
ministration. The volume and confusion make this task almost 
impossible, and in addition he too often finds after much effort 
that the decisions have already been made by administrative fiat, 
and the words are window dressing. 


We must have a plan for the Potomac. It must be a plan that 
we can study, understand and evaluate. It must not be the Engi- 
neers’ plan, or the Bureau of Public Roads plan, or the Sanitary 
Commission’s plan—although these agencies and many others 
must be partners to the plan. When you have this plan citizens’ 
associations may debate it and support or reject it, but until that 
time there is no foundation on which the interested but disinter- 
ested citizen can stand. To bring about such a plan, to arrange 
the basis for consensus is the task of the Interstate Commission. 
After one hundred and seventy years of nationhood both the 
river and the citizen are impatient. 


The Rock Creek Watershed Association 
by 
COLONEL LATHROP E. SMITH 


The Rock Creek Watershed Association Inc. is just one year 
old. It was organized under the sponsorship of the Interstate 
Commission, and through the efforts of groups and individuals 
who were determined to do something about the steadily deterio- 
rating condition of Rock Creek and its environs. 


The Rock Creek watershed is a comparatively small one, the 
main stem of the creek being some 34 miles long, with tributaries 
totaling some 100 additional miles. In area the watershed covers 
about 49,000 acres with a little less than 4\5ths of this lying in 
Montgomery County. Its population is estimated at about 300,- 
000. Of these some 75,000 or 85,000 live in Maryland, the balance 
being residents of the District of Columbia. 


It is a naturally beautiful and interesting stream. Originating 
in the farming area of Montgomery County near the village of 
Laytonsville, it flows through pastures, fields and woodlands— 
on though the suburbs into the park areas of Montgomery County 
and the District of Columbia and into the Potomac at Georgetown. 


I am sure vou have read about the things that have happened to 
this beautiful stream as a result of the enormous growth and ex- 
pansion of the area. Let it suffice here to say that a growing num- 
ber of persons are determined that this course of abuse and 
neglect be halted and, based upon an intelligent approach to the 
problems involved, a positive program of repair and restoration 
be initiated. 
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Although this is a relatively small watershed, some interesting 
jurisdictional problems are involved: For that portion of the 
watershed lying within the District of Columbia jurisdiction lies, 
of course, with the Congress and the District Government, and 
with the National Capital Parks of the Dept. of the Interior for 
Rock Creek Park proper. For that portion lying between the 
D. C.-Maryland line and the Metropolitan Regional District line 
in Montgomery County jurisdiction is with the Montgomery 
County Council and the Maryland National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission—the latter for certain areas within the 
stream valley park system. Above this area the responsible agen- 
cies are the County Council and the Upper Montgomery County 
Planning Commission. Within the entire Maryland area the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission has certain respon- 
sibilities with respect to sewerage, water supply and storm drain- 
age. Finally, for purpose of conservation and within the applica- 
tion of certain legislation, the Montgomery Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict has jurisdiction of the agricultural area lying within Mary- 
land. From this summary perhaps you will be able to understand 
some of the difficulties involved in launching a coordinated effort 
directed to the Rock Creek situation. 


Our purpose is to bring about an awareness of the facts of the 
Rock Creek watershed to its citizens and to promote an active in- 
terest in these facts+to carry these problems to the responsible 
governmental agencies and, in every way possible to aid and sup- 
port these agencies in their efforts to understand and deal with 
these problems. In case any one should ask, ‘“‘What problems?” 
Let me mention: pollution, sewerage, water, road and street con- 
struction, repair and maintenance, agricultural practices and 
conservation, wildlife, recreation, real estate development. sub- 
division regulation, zoning and all aspects of planning. These 
are only a few of many, but their importance can be recognized 
readily. No one wants the streets to wash out or the banks of 
Rock Creek to erode or the parks and residential areas to flood, of 
course, but each person has to be personally touched by disaster 
or otherwise aroused before he is moved to act. This type of situ- 
ation develops slowly and right under our noses, so to speak, be- 
fore we realize what is happening. Once aroused, however, to 
the need for concerted and determined action, the public can be 
depended upon, as it realizes the enormous advantages to the com- 
munity of clean streams—health, safety, recreation and the pro- 
tection of life and property. 


After organization, one of the initial steps of the Rock Creek 
Watershed Association was to furnish speakers to carry these 
messages to interested groups and organizations. A brochure 
was prepared for distribution. The Association was then in- 
corporated under the laws of Maryland on June 7, 1956 as a non- 
profit organization. 


Realizing the basic need for a technical study of the water- 
shed, the Association approached the Board of Supervisors of the 
Montgomery Soil Conservation District, who were known to be 
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interested. As a result the Montgomery Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict filed an application for planning assistance under Public 
Law 566-—the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 
1954 as amended. This application was endorsed by the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission on Oct. 30, 1956 and by 
the Maryland National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
on Oct. 31. On Dec. 12 the County Council passed a resolution of 
sponsorship of the application. The State Soil Conservation Com- 
mittee thereupon approved the application and forwarded it to 
the Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture 
where I have been informed, it was approved on January 7 this 
year. It is understood that the survey team is now in the field. 
Once the survey is completed and the plan prepared there will 
come the real need and opportunity for this Watershed Associ- 
ation. We shall have to make sure at that time that adequate 
public support is available and present to insure the implementa- 
tion of the plan by the responsible agencies. Certainly there will 
be some costs, and with whatever aid may be forthcoming under 
present legislation, we should be prepared to meet them. 

In the meantime it is the aim of this organization to become 
larger and stronger and thereby more effective. Specifically, we 
need more and more members and a few more dollars so we can 
pay our postage and printing bills and perhaps prepare more 
material in the way of slides, films and exhibits. We welcome the 
contributions, both large and small, from citizens interested in 
and sympathetic to the aims and objectives of the Rock Creek 
Watershed Association. We must look forward to the necessity 
of setting up some sort of small staff organization—even if on a 
part time basis. 

Much can be done to support the efforts of local governments 
and planning agencies as well as other groups, as they strive to 
bring about better planning and land use practices; to applaud 
the efforts of the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin and the National Capital Regional Planning Council in 
their work toward a better overall understanding and approach 
to the many problems of the Washington area. Somehow we 
must bring about a better understanding on the part of the short- 
sighted land developer of the causes and results of the problems 
we face. Certainly the time has passed when we can regard our 
natural resources as fair game for all to despoil and exploit ac- 
cording to his purpose or profit. All must share in the effort to 
promote the watershed’s restoration and conservation; and all 
will profit. We must regard our streams, our forests, our parks 
and our land as community responsibilities, values to be protected 
and enjoyed. 
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SECTION II 


POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAMS IN THE 
WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


The sanitary engineers for each of the five major jurisdictions 
within the Washington Metropolitan Area were asked to present 
summaries of their current and future pollution control pro- 
grams to the Commission meeting. Their reports are published 
in the following pages. 
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District of Columbia 
by 
DAvip V. AULD 


The Potomac and its tributaries passing through the District 
of Columbia have experienced sewage pollution for over one 
hundred years. Some review of the past is therefore necessary 
in order that present problems may be placed in proper per- 
spective. 


HISTORY 


Beginning about the year 1810, culverts and drains for the 
confinement of natural streams and control of storm runoff from 
the streets were constructed in a haphazard manner in the cen- 
tral city. In about 1840, spring or well water was piped into a 
few houses witb interior plumbing and the city’s first waterborne 
sewage wastes were produced. These of course found their way 
to the primitive culverts and a combined sewerage system was 
thereupon started—by expedient, not by plan. Since these old 
drains discharged into the nearest watercourses, sewage pollu- 
tion in the Nation’s Capital thus had a modest and probably un- 
noticed beginning. The effects of this were to grow and grow, 
thanks to the modern miracle of a city-wide water system first 
available in 1859, and a population surge stimulated by the Civil 
War. 

While any connection between polluted streams and disease 
was unclear at first, their association became unmistakable as 
time passed. By 1889 the condition of the streams and river 
had become intolerable—so bad in fact, that President Harrison 
appointed a Board of Engineers to devise a sewage disposal 
system. This Board reluctantly recommended retention of the 
combined system for financial reasons and laid out a network of 
sewers to follow the major watercourses to intercept the count- 
less lateral lines then emptying into the waters along these 
routes. The sewage thus collected was to be delivered to an out- 
fall sewer which would carry it into the Potomac at a point 
below the city. With adequate dilution and little tidal return 
to the populated area, the pollution problem of the day appeared 
to have been solved—according to the standards of that time. 
Conditions immediately adjacent to the city were dramatically 
improved, although it was not until 1934 that the extremities of 
the interceptor sewers were completed and the last was seen of 
the remaining continuously-flowing outlets to the upper Poto- 
mac. 

The Board designed the system to provide for 500,000 persons. 
the predicted population for 1927 (The 1930 census showed 
487,000), and concluded: “there is no doubt in our minds that 
the best method of disposing of the sewage of the District of 
Columbia at present, and for a long time to come, is to discharge 
it directly into the channel of the Potomac River.” 

Although the Board believed “that there is enough water flow- 
ing in the river at all times to dispose of the sewage of at least 
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800,000 inhabitants without ... . offense,’ ! the District in 1919 
began to assemble various land tracts as the site for its future 
sewage treatment plant. 

For the most part, the combined system of sewers was not 
subsequently extended into newly developed areas as growth 
continued. Therefore, as of today, about one-half the city is 
served by separate systems of sewers and stormwater drains. 

Perhaps the next major effort to control pollution occurred in 
1916 when Congress authorized the discharge of Maryland sew- 
age into the District’s system. The first important connection 
from that area was made in 1927 from the Rock Creek water- 
shed. Others followed as Maryland growth continued. 

By 1930 it was obvious that the Potomac was steadily deterior- 
ating and that some elements of the system laid out in 1890 
would soon be outgrown. The undesirability of overflows of 
mixed stormwater and sewage from the combined system was 
also recognized. 

During the following decade certain fringe areas were ‘di- 
vorced’ or separated from the combined to separate sewer sys- 
tems where the most effective benefits could be expected. These 
included the Upper Potomac section, a part of Anacostia, and 
several areas tributary to Rock Creek upstream from its con- 
fluence with Piney Branch. 

Although many other significant system betterments were also 
shortly to be made, these partial solutions of the problems of 
1930 have been overtaken by the spectacular growth of the city 
proper and the surrounding metropolitan communities since that 
time. While the District has never been satisfied to fall behind 
in its battle for pollution control, the interruption of normal 
system improvements made necessary by the war and the woe- 
ful shortage of municipal funds available for such work have 
combined to create even greater problems than were faced 
twenty-five years ago. 


RIVER CONDITIONS 


Since the quality and condition of the waters of the District 
are the reason for this discussion, the past and prospective 
remedial work and other influences may therefore best be de- 
scribed in direct relation to the specific sections of the river and 
streams which they affect. 


UPPER POTOMAC 

The portion of the Potomac within the District upstream from 
Three Sisters has withstood the effects of metropolitan growth 
in a remarkable manner. The Washington Metropolitan Area 
Report of the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin 
published in 1954 indicated that between 1945 and 1952 there 
had been an average ten-fold reduction in coliform organisms 
at Three Sisters and that water quality there was comparable 
to that at Great Falls.2. Our own analyses show there are many 
occasions when individual samples taken at this location would 
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meet the quality requirements for bathing water as set by New 
York City.’ Unfortunately, this is not consistently the case and 
no such use could be advocated at this time. The significance lies 
in the hope that from this beginning we may reasonably progress 
into more sustained favorable conditions. 


According to the recently published Potomac Playlands, it is 
in this stretch that many varieties of fish may be found. A 
dealer in fishing supplies doing business near Chain Bridge is re- 
ported to have stated a year ago that rock fish were then larger 
and more plentiful than at any time in his 70 years on the river! ® 


In general, there is little tidal action tending to bring the lower 
polluted waters into this area.* Therefore, if contamination 
from local sources can be eliminated, the presence of sewage 
need not be a permanent deterrent to the widest possible recrea- 
tional use of this portion of the Potomac.’ 


With removal of sewage plant effluent from Cabin John Creek 
and the elimination of wet weather combined sewer discharges 
now entering the river at Foundry Branch and just below, the 
principal detrimental influences would be removed. The Cabin 
John effects will shortly be ended. Current studies, while not 
yet available for publication, are being devoted to a solution of 
the overflow problem in this area. 


It is also in this stretch that the Office of National Capital 
Parks is methodically cleaning up the shore line in the vicinity 
of the old C & O Canal and eliminating waste discharges for- 
merely entering the river from dwellings on these Park lands. 
ROCK CREEK 

There are no known continuous sewage flows into Rock Creek 
within the limits of the District of Columbia. Between the river 
and Piney Branch, however, the creek is subjected to occasional 
wet weather overflows of dilute mixtures of domestic sewage 
and stormwater. Farther upstream there are also mixed flows 
from the Luzon Valley which reach the creek during rainstorms. 
These latter will be eliminated by the completion of the divorce- 
ment of the Luzon drainage area, which work we hope to resume 
shortly. With completion of the Luzon work, there is no known 
reason why there should be any domestic sewage ever to enter 
Rock Creek within the District above Piney Branch. 

Recognizing the undesirability of mixed overflows, the District 
constructed a series of diversion sewers along Rock Creek be- 
ginning in 1939. Asa result of this project, there are now on 
the average only three or four occasions each year when such 
flows occur while formerly this happened from thirty to forty 
times annually.’ Our gauges at the overflow outlet into Piney 
Branch show that in the period of fifteen months since their 
installation there have been only three occasions when any dis- 
charge into this stream was recorded. Even on the occasions 
when overflows occur, their volumes have been reduced by more 
than 90% and their composition improved by extreme dilutions 
ranging up to three hundred to one. Incidentally, for approxi- 
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mately $20,000,000, it would be possible to reduce the frequency 
of mixed discharges into Rock Creek between the Potomac and 
Piney Branch to about once every five years. Unfortunately, I 
am in no position to suggest how work of this magnitude could 
be financed. 

The creek is in no sense the open sewer which many would 
have you believe it to be. It is my suspicion that erosion in this 
valley has more objectionable effects than does pollution. 


WASHINGTON CHANNEL 


Washington Channel lies between Haines Point and the south- 
west quadrant of the city. Its only flow is induced by the action 
of the Tidal Basin. Because of its proximity to Potomac Park 
and its sluggish flow characteristics, the removal of polluting 
sewer discharges from this area is especially important. There 
are now thirteen outlets which during wet weather discharge 
mixtures of stormwater and sewage along its edge. The Com- 
missioners of the District have authorized the separation of the 
sewer system tributary to the Channel. This work will be per- 
formed in conjunction with the Southwest Redevelopment Proj- 
ect at an estimated cost of $4,896,000. Upon its completion in 
about 1962, there will be no further direct discharges of sewage 
to this body of water. 

ANACOSTIA RIVER 

The area of greatest pollution in the District of Columbia has 
been the Anacostia River. This was the result of Maryland sew 
age which is now being conveyed to the District’s disposal sys- 
tem. The sewers carrying these wastes to the District were 
constructed by the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission 
and delivery of sewage to the District began in mid October 1956. 
The response of the Anacostia to the termination of regular sew- 
age discharges has been spectacular. Samples taken at the Dis- 
trict Line in late September 1956, for example, showed total oxy- 
gen depletion and some 24 million coliform organisms per 100 
ml. The mid December sample showed oxygen at 75% of satura- 
tion and coliforms of only 13,000 per 100 ml.° A year ago the 
mid December sample at this location showed 10 million such 
organisms. The improvement, therefore, may not be attributed 
to the cooler weather alone. 

The point of Maryland connection to the District’s interceptor 
is temporary. A further extension of the Maryland sewer will 
be made as soon as impending highway improvements in Ana- 
costia Park will permit. It was anticipated that at times Mary- 
land sewage flows would exceed the capacity of the District’s 
sewer which would be used temporarily until final construction 
was available. Experience so far has been gratifying. There 
have been occasional] but not daily deliveries of excess sewage to 
the Anacostia in the vicinity of Blaine Street. During the most 
recent week for which data are available, only about one-third of 
a million gallons passed through the relief outlet into the Ana- 
costia. During this same period, over 167 million gallons of 
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Maryland sewage, or roughly 500 times the amount discharged, 
all of which would formerly have entered the Anacostia or other 
waters, was treated at the District’s Sewage Treatment Plant. 
Our brief experience with the hydraulics of this new arrange- 
ment convinces us that even these limited overflows will soon be 
stopped by a minor adjustment of the relief weir. This is the 
most important step toward cleaning up the waters of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to have been taken in many years. 


There are periodic discharges of mixed stormwater and sew- 
age which enter the Anacostia downstream from East Capitol 
Street during rains. These come from a small combined system 
area in Anacostia and from the central city. There are similar 
wet weather discharges from the Main Sewerage Pumping Sta- 
tion. By divorcement, it is expected to eliminate such flows 
originating from the Anacostia side and studies of plans for the 
reduction of flows from the city side are approaching completion. 
Also, funds now in hand will shortly be used for rehabilitation 
of the screens and flow control facilities at the Main Sewerage 
Pumping Station. This latter work will reduce the duration 
and frequency of mixed flows to the Anacostia from this plant. 

The Anacostia River should never again be a nuisance; and 
some further limited improvement within the foreseeable future 
is probably. 

POTOMAC RIVER 

The Potomac, as it proceeds past the city from Three Sisters 
to the Sewage Treatment Plant, has progressively shown the 
effects of sewage pollution from the Anacostia, the District, and 
to a lesser extent from adjacent Virginia areas. There are, of 
course, mixed discharges entering the river from a number of 
points in the District during rain. Also, even during dry weather 
there are occasional flows from the sewage system which enter 
the river at 27th and G Streets and at Easby Point near the 
Lincoln Memorial. During cool weather when sewage quanti- 
ties are reduced, no such dry weather flows occur. For example, 
gauges do not indicate any dry weather discharges at either 
location since mid September. However, during certain hours on 
many days during the summer, these sewers which have been 
outgrown by the city show their inadequacy. The warm weather 
increase in sewage volume must be attributed in large part to 
air-conditioning cooling water which enters the system. Reme- 
dial work, for what will probably be the elimination of these dry 
weather overflows, will be started during the next month. These 
measures should be effective during the coming summer and for 
perhaps five years thereafter. 


Two years ago, the District engaged three eminent sanitary 
engineers to act as a board for the purpose of studying the old 
sewer system and among other things making recommendations 
as to “stream pollution from discharges other than at the sewage 
treatment plant.” 1° Their report in these matters should be 
available in another month. 
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At such time as major remedial work in the combined sewer 
system is considered, its cost to the people must be carefully 
equated to the benefits which may be expected from the removal 
of the relatively small quantity of raw waste entering the Poto- 
mac during wet weather. Engineering solutions will be forth- 
coming. The problem thereafter will be purely one of financing. 


I have come to realize that the presence of floating debris in 
the river is popularly attributed to sewage pollution. Assorted 
lumber, tree branches and crates do not come from the District’s 
sewage system. However, recognizing the objectionable effects 
of such items, the Departments of Sanitary Engineering and of 
Health, and the sanitary consultant of the Office of National 
Capital Parks have institute a program to eliminate litter from 
the shoreline and floating debris from the water’s surface as far 
as practicable. Our Department is now systematically clearing 
the waters of the Anacostia and parts of the Potomac. In the 
past six months over 300,000 pounds of floating materials have 
been removed from the river’s surface and disposed of. 


Also, all sewage regulators and overflow points are examined 
on a program basis. Every such device in the system is visited 
not less often than once each week and all critical points are 
examined daily. Obstruction or other malfunctioning of these 
mechanisms is quickly detected and corrected. 


REMEDIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Recognizing the approaching overload of the river from the 
discharge of raw sewage from the main outlets installed under 
the 1890 plan, the District constructed a primary Sewage Treat- 
ment Plant at Blue -Plains beginning in 1935. This plant has 
consistently removed approximately 50% of the suspended solids 
and about 30% of the biochemical oxygen demand from the sew- 
age passing through it. Following the war years, the settling 
and sludge digestion capacities of the plant were increased by 
new construction. 


While there were immediate benefits to the river from the 
treatment afforded at Blue Plains, the tremendous growth in 
the city as well as in the Maryland areas tributary to the Wash- 
ington system caused organic overloading of the river and once 
more signs of distress began to appear. Sewage flows and treat- 
ment plant effluents from the Virginia communities also contrib- 
uted to these conditions. 


By 1949 it was apparent that a higher degree of treatment 
must be provided at Blue Plains, and the first steps toward plant 
expansion were undertaken by the late Harold A. Kemp, former 
director of this Department and a past Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River Basin. Since that time 
a sludge drying and incineration plant, costing some 2.4 million 
dollars has been constructed and a chlorination plant, costing 
$350,000 has been placed in service for use during the warmer 
months. 
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The institution of sewer service charges in the District of 
Columbia in 1954 has now made it possible for the District to 
finance the remainder of this plant expansion program. A pro- 
portional part of the cost of the work will be borne by the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission. 


Construction is now under way on high rate activated sludge 
secondary treatment facilities. Our current contracts involve 
the expenditure of over seven million dollars. Others to be begun 
during this year will bring the cost of plant improvements since 
i954 to over twelve million dollars. These should be completed 
by the summer of 1958. 


The basic elements of the plant are designed to treat summer 
sewage flows of 290 mgd. from a tributary population from 
the District and Maryland of 1,791,000 persons expected in 1980. 
Certain additional tanks and pumps will be added progressively 
between now and then as demands dictate. The plant will afford 
80% removal of the organic properties of the sewage. It is so 
designed that removals may be increased to 90% or more by 
conversion to the step aeration process should conditions war- 
rant. 


It is estimated that the river can assimilate 121,000 pounds per 
day of 5 day biochemical oxygen demand during periods of lowest 
flow and maintain a minimum level of 3 parts per million of dis- 
solved oxygen.'! In 1955 some 220,000 pounds per day reached 
the river from all sources in the area.'? The combined benefits 
from the Alexandria plant, the Anacostia trunk sewer from 
Maryland and the District’s secondary treatment plant will re- 
duce the total discharges to 75,000 pounds or less per day in 
1958. This is safely below the river’s limit. With this striking 
reduction in loading, dissolved oxygen during the summer. will 
average 5 ppm and should not go below 4 ppm. The river should 
then conform in most respects to the quality standards recom- 
mended by the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin in its Metropolitan Area Report of 1954.!° 


The combined effect of the efforts of all of the Metropolitan 
communities will be to reduce organic river loadings to the level 
prevailing prior to the year 1920 with the probability that there 
will be less visible evidence of sewage pollution than was present 
even ten years before then. 


FUTURE CONSIDERATIONS 


Construction work already under way or authorized will assure 
80°% treatment of all dry weather sewage flows from the District 
of Columbia and the areas in Maryland tributary to the District’s 
system. 

About two percent of the sewage generated in the District 
reaches the waters without treatment through the operation of 
the combined sewer system during rains. The frequency and 
duration of such mixed discharges are greater than would occur 
if the interceptors were adequate for present loads. Dry weather 
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overflows even though checked temporarily will be a constant 
threat until major remedial work is undertaken. While having 
no effects on the river or streams, many other sections of the old 
system within the central city are also overloaded at times. A 
number of sound engineering solutions for these problems are 
now under consideration. ‘hese will range from complete elim- 
ination of the combined system to a drastic uprating of the capac- 
ity of that system. Any of these solutions will involve expendi- 
tures vastly beyond anything heretofore suggested. ~The plant 
improvements already described will seem modest by comparison. 

Although most of the potential for river improvement will 
have been exploited through work already accomplished, the re- 
capture or reduction of the escaping two percent and the inciden- 
tal expansion of the system to meet present and foreseeable fu- 
ture sewage loads will be our major concern in the years ahead. 
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Washington Suburban Sanitary District 
by 
HARRY SHAW 


The preceding speakers have made it quite evident that al- 
though there has been much talk in recent years about sewage 
pollution in the Washington metropolitan area, there already 
has been a vast amount of work done in the way of eliminating 
this condition. So while the situation has long been “viewed 
with alarm’, a considerable amount of satisfaction can also be 
taken in the accomplishments which have been achieved in the 
way of reducing pollution in the Washington metropolitan area. 


Therefore, I am happy to have this opportunity to inform you 
what one more agency, the Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission, has done towards eleminating sewage pollution from the 
streams of the Washington metropolitan area in Maryland. 

Actually there is now no discharge of raw sewage from the 
systems of this Commission into any of the watercourses of the 
area under its jurisdiction except the sewage from approximately 
52 houses and a school in the Colmar Manor area, and from 6 
buildings in Hyattsville. Both of these discharges will be elim- 
inated by construction work now under way, scheduled for com- 
pletion during the spring of 1957. Furthermore, the discharge of 
the effluent from the sewage treatment works at Gaithersburg 
into the waters of Muddy Branch will be eliminated in 1959 by 
the construction of a pumping station and force main which 
will lift the sewage originating in that area out of the Muddy 
Branch watershed and discharge it into the upper reaches of the 
Rock Creek trunk sewer. 

By an agreement executed in 1954, the sewage from the Mary- 
land suburban sewers is discharged into the District of Colum- 
bia sewerage system at various points around the Maryland- 
District of Columbia boundary line and conveyed through the 
system of District of Columbia sewers to Blue Plains where it 
is treated in the sewage treatment works of the District of Colum- 
bia. Under this agreement with the District of Columbia the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission pays not only for 
the cost of the treatment and its proportionate share of the main- 
tenance of the District sewerage system which conveys Maryland 
sewage, but also pays its proportionate share of the capital cost 
of the sewage works, pumping stations and those District of 
Columbia sewers which handle Maryland sewage. Before the 
1954 agreement, various valleys were hooked up to the District 
of Columbia system. 

When one understands the situation it becomes apparent that 
the Maryland suburbs have done everything they can do at the 
present time to eliminate sewage pollution from their area. This 
does not mean that they expect to sit supinely by and rest on their 
laurels. It is realized that there are future problems which will 
have to be solved, but based upon knowledge gained by experience 
it is believed that they can be successfully met. It is felt that a 
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forward step has been taken to anticipate these future pollution 
problems, as well as to clarify existing problems, by the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River Basin in retaining the 
services of Dr. Abel Wolman and associates to make a study of 
sewage pollution, present and future, in the Washington metro- 
politan area. The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission 
has cooperated wholeheartedly in supplying requested informa- 
cite and in making pertinent suggestions in connection with this 
study. 


It is not generally realized that the elimination of sewage 
pollution by the sewage systems in the watercourses of the area 
was a long and difficult problem. In 1918 when the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary District was created by the General Assembly 
of Maryland there were only a few sewerage systems in the Sani- 
tary District, having a population at that time of 32,000. These 
discharged into the nearest available watercourse without treat- 
ment, except in two cases where there were sewage treatment 
works, which were scarcely worthy of the name. Privies, cess- 
pools and septic tanks were in widespread use throughout the 
suburban community. The Commission’s first job therefore was 
to construct lateral sewers in the towns and convey the sewage 
through an outfall sewer to a stream which had sufficient flow to 
provide generally satisfactory dilution. This sort of construc- 
tion occupied the Commission during the earlier years of its ex- 
istence. In the course of it, however, it became necessary to con- 
struct sections of small trunk sewers in several of the stream 
valleys, principally in Sligo Branch and Little Falls Branch val- 
leys. 

As the volume of sewage discharges increased, the condition 
of the streams in the area became more and more unsatisfactory ; 
and in the mid-thirties the Commission began a comprehensive 
program of trunk sewer construction. The Commission’s finan- 
cial resources required that this program of trunk sewer con- 
struction be carried out gradually. While this program was held 
up somewhat by the war, progress has been steady; so that at the 
present time existing sources of pollution have been eliminated 
and the more recent five year sewerage program is essentially on 
schedule. Up to the present approximately 14 million dollars has 
been spent on this program. In the course of its operations, in 
addition to the construction of trunk sewers and sewage pumping 
stations, it was necessary for the Commission to construct the fol- 
lowing works to which particular attention should be directed: 


1. Sewage pumping stations and sewage treatment 
works to serve the Gaithersburg-Washington 
Grove area, which was brought into the Sani- 
tary District by action of the Legislature in 
1925. 

2. The construction of sewage treatment works 
below Bladensburg in 1939 to provide primary 
treatment for the collected sewage flows in 
the Anacostia valley. 
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3. The construction of a sewage pumping station 
and force main in 1948 near Ritchie to lift the 
sewage originating in the valley of the South- 
west Branch of the Patuxent River just east of 
Washington into the watershed of the Ana- 
costia River. This was necessary because the 
development in the watershed of the South- 
west Branch of the Patuxent River was al- 
ready so extensive that the flow of the stream 
would not provide adequate dilution for the 
volume of treated sewage which would be dis- 
charged into it. 


The five-year program previously referred to, estimated to cost 
approximately 15 million dollars, includes payment to the District 
of Columbia for construction therein. The program consists fun- 
damentally of extending the system of trunk sewers up the major 
valleys traversing the Sanitary District and the expansion of 
facilities within the District of Columbia to handle the Maryland 
sewage. All of the sewage from the area served by these exten- 
sions will be treated eventually at the District sewage treatment 
works at Blue Plains. The sewage which originates in the Hen- 
son Creek valley, however, will be pumped initially over into the 
District of Columbia sewerage system, but will eventually be 
treated in sewage treatment works located on the Potomac River 
below Broad Creek; unless the study now being made by Dr. Wol- 
man should develop something that would bring about a change 
in this plan. This program of sewer construction also contem- 
plates the construction by about 1960, of another pumping sta- 
tion in the valley of the Southwest Branch of the Patuxent River. 
This station will lift the sewage originating in that valley south 
of Brightseat out of the valley into the Anacostia River watershed 
via the existing Ritchie Road pumping station. 

One of the major projects contemplated in this program is the 
extension of a trunk sewer up Rock Creek to Mill Creek to Wash- 
ington Grove, the construction of a sewage pumping station just 
below the existing sewage treatment works serving the area and 
a force main leading to the terminus of the aforesaid Mill Creek 
sewer. This sewage pumping station and force main will lift 
the sewage not only from the Gaithersburg community into the 
Rock Creek valley but also provide the same service for the 
sewage originating at the Atomic Energy Commission’s head- 
quarters installation at Germantown and the proposed Bureau 
of Standards development in the vicinity of Gaithersburg. 


Another major project of the program is the construction of a 
trunk sewer in Cabin John Creek valley from the existing sewer 
at the confluence of Booze and Cabin John Creeks to the Sanitary 
District boundary line south of Rockville. At that point it will 
intercept the flow of sewage from the City of Rockville originat- 
ing in the Cabin John Creek watershed. The sewer constructed 
by the Commission will be of sufficient capacity to take care of 
the entire Cabin John Creek watershed and therefore will be 
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constructed as a joint project of the City of Rockville and the 
Sanitary Commission. Interception of the sewage flow from the 
City of Rockville and conveyance by the Cabin John Creek trunk 
sewer to the Commission’s upper Potomac interceptor and the 
District of Columbia sewerage system to the sewage treatment 
plant at Blue Plains will result in the elimination of a sewage 
pollution condition in the Cabin John Creek watershed as a result 
of sewage from the City of Rockville, which the Maryland State 
Department of Health has ordered corrected. 


Here are some of the problems that we see in the future: 


1. The necessity from time to time to construct 
relief sewers in the various stream valleys. 
It is to be borne in mind that at the time 
original sewers in these valleys were con- 
structed, the extent of the development which 
has taken place and will take place could not be 
foreseen, nor was it economical or feasible 
from a financial standpoint to construct 
sewers of the ultimate size needed. As a re- 
sult, it will be necessary to construct augment- 
ing sewers to provide for the sewage flow 
which will eventually originate in these 
various watersheds. 


2. The impact of developments created by the estab- 
lishment of Federal institutions in the out- 
lying areas. Great cooperation in the loca- 
tion of these Federal institutions is needed as 
very serious sanitation problems may be 
created if a large institution and its resultant 
satellite development are located without fully 
exploring problems of water supply and 
sewage disposal. 


3. The extension of sewers to sections which are 
now served and which in the future may be 
allowed to be served by individual sewage 
disposal installations which have failed or 
will fail to function. This has often been an 
expensive problem in the past but made 
necessary by the failure of septic tanks to 
function properly. Great care to determine 
suitability of septic tank installations should 
be exercised, the construction of such installa- 
tions carefully supervised and instructions 
given and inspection made of the mainten- 
ance of such installations by the health au- 
thorities. Some recent hopeful indications 
from Prince George’s County encourage us 
to expect the past sicuation in this respect 
to be improved. 
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4. The treatment of the sewage in watersheds 
other than those in which they originate. 
Specific reference is made to the Patuxent 
River watershed. The watersheds of the 
Southwest and Western Branches of the 
Patuxent River extend relatively close to the 
District of Columbia. In addition to the sew- 
age pumping stations existing and those pro- 
posed heretofore mentioned in the Southwest 
Branch of the Patuxent River watershed, the 
Commission is constructing two sewage pump- 
ing stations in the Lanham-Seabrook area, 
one on Folly Branch and one on Bald Hill 
Branch, to pump the sewage originating in 
the valleys of these streams over into the 
sewerage system which discharges into the 
Commission’s Brier Ditch trunk sewer, which 
is part of the Anacostia valley system. 


Further development in the Western Branch 
and Southwest Branch valleys is going to take 
place with the completion of the Annapolis 
Freeway and in the Largo area. It is ques- 
tionable whether such development can or 
should be prevented and if this development 
does take place the problem is going to arise 
as to what to do with the sewage which results 
from the development. Eventually there may 
be a trunk sewer extended down Western 
3ranch to its confluence with the main Patux- 
ent River below Upper Marlboro. It is esti- 
mated that the sewage from 60,000 people 
from west of the Patuxent River could be 
treated at sewage treatment works at that 
location. This is further complicated, how- 
ever,, by the fact that there is a report extant 
that apparently contemplates the lifting of 
sewage from an area in Anne Arundel County 
not in the Patuxent watershed over into the 
Patuxent watershed. This has to be gone 
into. 


5. Financing. If this problem has to be borne 
locally, and it essentially has up to the present, 
then as in the past, this program has to be 
-arried out progressively but with the exercise 
of good judgment, so as not to impose an un- 
due burden on the area which suppplies the 
funds. 

6. Finally, as essentially all of the sewage from the 
Washington metropolitan area has to be dis- 
charged eventually into the Potomac River, 
it is paramount that satisfactory conditions 
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be maintained in the Potomac at all tities so 
that this can be done. A study of the uses and 
needs of the waters of the Potomac River 
should therefore be made promptly. This could 
properly be, in the writer’s opinion, a function 
of the Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, if it is not done expeditiously by 
the Federal authorities. If the condition of 
the Potomac River is not controlled so that it 
can adequately receive the discharge of sew- 
age effluents into it, the growth of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area would have to be 
curtailed. 


With all that has been done there are still areas in the Sanitary 
District which regretfully are not served by a public sewerage 
system. As a matter of fact there is at the present time about 
ten per cent more water connections than sewer connections in 
the Sanitary District. Therefore, the Commission has not built 
ahead of development. It has had more than enough to do with 
eliminating sewage pollution in existing communities and extend- 
ing sewerage service to new developments. There are no areas 
that I know of where the Commission has built sewers that do not 
need sewers. While the Commission would like sometime to get 
slightly ahead with its sewerage program, it realizes that it can 
never do this to any great extent because of financial consid- 
erations. Thus, I see no likelihood of the Commission extending 
sewerage facilities in areas where they are not needed or will 
not be needed in the immediate future. 
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City of Alexandria 
by 
JAMES J. CORBALIS 


“Rome wasn’t built in a day”—an expression known to all and 
one which, I believe, may be appropriately used to characterize 
pollution abatement programs. But with patience and labor of 
“stone upon stone”, like the reality of Rome, pollution is abated. 
So it has been in the case of the cessation of Alexandria’s 
travesty on nature. 


For more than a century the sewage and other liquid-carried 
wastes from the City of Alexandria have been emptied into the 
Potomac River without any form of treatment. The increasing 
amounts of these wastes from Alexandria, and other communities 
in the Washington Metropolitan Area, were destined to overtax 
the ability of the River to assimilate the wastes and to result 
in the creation of nuisances and to jeopardize public health. It 
is not without reason, therefore, that the construction of sewage 
treatment plants appeared in several of the communities in the 
1930’s. Serious attention to Alexandria’s responsibility to abate 
pollution of the River did not occur, however, until 1945-46 when 
plans and specifications were prepared for a sewage disposal 
system. Despite this ray of hope and progress, the immediate 
post-war conditions and the need for financing seemingly more 
pressing public improvements caused a deferment of construc- 
tion. Further attention to the matter was afforded in 1950, when 
the communities of Northern Virginia joined together to secure a 
comprehensive study of the present and future sewage disposal 
needs of the entire area. In 1951, the State Water Control Board 
ordered the City to provide sewage treatment facilities. Acting 
on the conclusion reached in the study of the needs of the North- 
ern Virginia Area that considerable savings in construction and 
operation costs could be realized by the construction of a sew- 
age disposal system which would serve Alexandria and neigh- 
boring portions of Fairfax County, the City Council created 
the Alexandria Sanitation Authority in December 1952, and 
charged it with responsibility for the development of a pollution 
abatement program. The Authority is an independent, non- 
profit, governmental agency empowered by the State to finance, 
construct, operate and maintain a sewage disposal system. The 
sole function of the City Council is to appoint the members of 
the Authority, of which there are five, such appointments being 
made on a staggered basis for terms of four years each. Less 
than a year after its creation preliminary plans were completed 
and the Authority reached an agreement with Fairfax County 
to undertake the construction and operation of a sewage disposal 
system which would serve the needs of Alexandria and neighbor- 
ing portions of Fairfax County. Funds for construction of the 
system were secured in November, 1954. and construction com- 
menced during the following month. Though construction was 
not fully complete, operation of the system was begun during 
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July, 1956. Thus, a decade of toil ended Alexandria’s century-old 
practice of discharging untreated sewage into the Potomac River. 


STATEMENT OF COSTS 


Current estimates of final costs of the System are as follows: 


Intercepting Sewer ____-__-_-------- $2,412,000 
RAINES TRREAOIOR ss tired 213,000 
ORIG 0G 45k Sc 6 kn ot a 4,025,000 
$6,650,000 

Land and Easements ______________~_ $ 70,000 
Office Equipment and Motor Vehicles 23,500 
ME 6 itis xcs tele teddies 147,500 
Professional Services ______________- 603,525 
Interest During Construction ______- 655,025 
Reserve for Contingencies ________-_-_ 200,450 
ee $8,350,000 


Under the agreement between the Authority and Fairfax 
County the total cost is to be allocated approximately as follows: 
magmamdares share: 2S $5,935,000—71% 
Paitax Codnty share ..........__.- 2,415,000—29% 


ee ee il a hil alin $8,350,000 


While the total cost is a sizeable sum, it represents an invest- 
ment in the health and welfare of the community of only approxi- 
mately $45.00 per person. 


FINANCING PROGRAM 


The construction of the Sewage Disposal System was financed 
by the sale of $8,200,000 sewer revenue bonds in October 1954 
at a net interest cost of 3.195%. They are secured by a trust 
agreement between the Authority and The Chase Manhattan 
Bank of New York under which the revenues of the System are 
pledged for the payment thereof. The bonds do not constitute 
a debt of, or pledge the faith and credit of, either the City of 
Alexandria or the County of Fairfax. 

The revenues of the System will consist primarily of sewage 
disposal charges imposed upon the residents of Alexandria who 
are served by the System and payments to be made by Fairfax 
County. The payments to be made by the County will, in turn, 
be realized from sewage disposal charges which it imposes on 
the residents of the County who are served by its system. The 
County has agreed to pay its share of the construction costs, 
including interest thereon, in twenty-five equal annual install- 
ments and to pay a proportionate part of the annual operation 
and maintenace costs based upon the relative volumes of sewage 
flow received from Alexandria and Fairfax County. 


The Authority, with the approval of the State Corporation 
Commission, has adopted a schedule of sewage disposal charges 
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which are based upon the consumption of water used on the 
premises served by the System. At present, these charges are 
equivalent to 80% of the charges made for water service, and 
they will amount to approximately $32.00 per year for the aver- 
age residential property. The charges are billed and collected 
for the Authority by the Alexandria Water Company, a pri- 
vately-owned corporation, and they appear on the bills for water 
service as a separate item. 


In view of the fact that the Authority was the first to be 
created under the Virginia Water and Sewer Authorities Act 
and the “long term” agreement with Fairfax County posed cer- 
tain constitutional questions, all of the proceedings of the Au- 
thority were subjected to and received the favorable review of 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia before the plans for 
the financing program were completed. 


THE SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM 


I should like to present a brief description of the System. 
The collection and transportation of wastes to the site of the 
treatment plant required the construction of approximately 
11 miles of intercepting sewers ranging in size from 18” to 
72” in diameter. They provide a total combined flow capacity 
of 116 m.g.d. (million gallons per day)—enough capacity to 
serve the expected population in the year 2000 of 137,000 in 
Alexandria and 95,000 in that portion of Fairfax County served 
by the System. There are three connections with the sewerage 
system of the County through which sewage from the County 
is metered and admitted to the Authority System. Two pumping 
stations with installed capacities of 1.2 m.g.d. and 18.0 m.g.d., 
respectively, lift the sewage flow from the Four Mile Run drain- 
age area of the City into the intercepting system. 


The sewage treatment plant is located on the north bank of 
Hunting Creek, near its junction with the Potomac River. It 
provides secondary treatment of the wastes prior to their dis- 
charge into the Creek. It is a conventional single stage, high-rate 
trickling filter plant which is expected to remove 75-80% of the 
biochemical oxygen demand (a measure of the degree or extent 
of pollution) and 95-98% of the suspended solids present in 
the wastes. The plant provides a capacity for an average daily 
flow of 18 m.g.d. to serve the expected population in the year 
1973 of 105,000 in Alexandria and 45,000 in Fairfax County. 
Provision has been made in the design of the plant to enlarge 
its capacity to 33 m.g.d. to serve the expected needs of the year 


The sewage enters the plant approximately 10 feet below sea 
level and is lifted by one or more of five pumps having a total 
combined capacity of 98 m.g.d., to an elevation from which it 
flows by gravity through the various plant units. Three of the 
main sewage pumps are powered by engines which operate on 
either natural gas or gas produced as a by-product of sludge 
digestion. The remaining two pumps are powered by electric 
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motors. Solid matter larger than 34 inches in size is removed 
by mechanically cleaned screens and is ground and returned to 
the flow. Sand, gravel and other inorganic matter is removed 
in mechanically cleaned grit chambers and is ejected or hauled 
to a landfill area. Four primary settling tanks, comprising 
eight channels, each 18 by 173 feet and 9 feet deep, provide a 
displacement period of 114 hours for the settling of solid material 
which is then pumped to sludge digestion tanks. Three filters, 
each 160 feet in diameter and containing a bed of crushed stone 
41, feet deep, stabilize organic matter through biological proc- 
esses. After filtering, part of the flow is returned to the influent 
end of the primary settling tanks for mixing with the incoming 
unsettled sewage to provide a higher rate of flow and a more 
constant organic loading for application to the filters. The 
remaining portion of the flow enters five final tanks, comprising 
ten channels, each 18 by 125 feet and 10 feet deep, which pro- 
vide a displacement period of 214 hours for the settling of solid 
material which is then pumped to the sludge digestion tanks. 


Chlorine, for control of odor and for disinfection purposes, 
may be applied to the flow before it enters either the screening 
units, the filters or the final tanks, as well as after it leaves the 
final tanks just prior to its discharge to Hunting Creek. 


The sludge which is removed from the settling tanks undergoes 
digestion or stabilization in two enclosed tanks, each 95 feet in 
diameter and 28 feet deep. The primary digestion tank is 
equipped with a fixed cover and stirring or mixing mechanism, 
while the secondary digestion tank is equipped with a floating 
gas holder cover under which the gas produced in the digestion 
process is stored pending its use as a fuel for heating or as a 
fuel for the engines which power the main sewage pumps. 
An external heat exchanger transfers heat generated either ih 
the heating system boiler or in the gas engines to the sludge in 
the primary digestion tank. A temperature of 85°-95° F. is 
maintained in the tank to secure proper digestion of the sludge. 
Complete digestion requires a period of 45 to 60 days after which 
the sludge is conditioned for dewatering in two elutriation tanks, 
each 14 by 67 feet and 13 feet deep. Ferric chloride is also 
added as a conditioning agent. Dewatering is accomplished on 
two stainless steel coil spring filters, each 10 feet in diameter 
and 10 feet long. A vacuum is applied to the filters as they rotate 
and moisture is extracted from the sludge. The sludge leaves 
the filters on a conveyor belt and is carried to a hopper for 
loading into trucks for final disposal. While not possessing the 
chemical characteristics of commercial grade fertilizer, the 
sludge is an excellent soil conditioning agent and is safe to use 
for gardening. 


CONCLUSION 


The completion of this disposal system marks the realization 
of a dream—a dream of ten years standing. The translation 
of the dream into action was the work of many people. To all, 
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especially our consulting engineers, Greeley and Hansen, we 
are indebted for having accomplished our objective. We salute 
our neighbors for having acknowledged their responsibilities 
towards a clean Potomac at much earlier dates than we and for 
contributions they have already made. We watch with keen 
interest their plans and progress toward the completion of their 
pollution abatement programs. And realizing that ““Rome wasn’t 
built in a day” we await with patience that occasion when on 
some warm, summer evening in the not too distant future, all 
of us might imagine hearing the Potomac murmur over and over 
again as it gently laps its shores—‘‘Thank you, Thank you, 
Thank you”. 


Fairfax County 
by 
HARRY HALE 


Since Fairfax County has been confronted with the problem 
of collecting sewers, as well as sewage treatment facilities, I 
shall discuss the County’s Program in general. 


For those of you who are unfamiliar with Fairfax County 
except as to its location in Northern Virginia, I would like to 
make a brief description. The County has an area of some 410 
square miles, containing approximately 185,000 people, the ma- 
jority of which are concentrated in the Eastern portion of the 
County in approximately 100-150 square miles. The County 
is primarily residential with practically no industry, approxi- 
mately three-fourths undeveloped with a large area still in agri- 
cultural use. 

The population figure is not particularly astounding for an 
area so close to the Nation’s Capital, but the figure is somewhat 
amazing when comparison is made with the 1940 population 
of only 40,000 people: a growth of 145,000 people in 15 years. 
The growth does not stop here either, as the present figures 
show a growth in the County of approximately 1,100 people per 
month or 13,200 people per year. Economic studies reveal that 
in 1980 the County population is estimated to be anywhere from 
100,000 to 570,000 people. 

A growth such as this in a rural county, immediately adjacent 
to a metropolitan area, has brought an ever-increasing demand 
for needed facilities. With the prime source of income from 
personal property and real estate taxes, it is extremely difficult 
for such governmental function to cope with these problems. 

The soil of the County, in large part clay, has not been suitable 
for septic tank systems, particularly where there is to be con- 
centrated development, as is needed to absorb such a population 
increase. 

In 1942 the Federal Government, faced with the need for 
nearby defense housing, authorized a sanitary sewerage system 
to be installed in a portion of the County, generally serving an 
area of 30 square miles immediately adjacent to Arlington 
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County and Alexandria, and extending from Falls Church to 
the Potomac River; and serving in addition three-fourths of the 
city of Falls Church. 

This proposal included a sewage treatment plant; but due 
to materials shortages, this was abandoned and the trunk sewer 
was extended to the Potomac River. The design of the system 
was based upon an overall density of four people per acre (which 
proved to be well below the present density) and due to the 
inability to obtain reinforcing steel for concrete pipe, the system 
was confined to vitrified clay pipe. Since 36” was the largest 
size clay pipe available, the system was one of limited capacity. 

This system was constructed during 1942-44 and subsequently 
leased (with option to purchase) to the County of Fairfax for 
operation and maintenance. A Sanitary District (No. 1 for the 
County) was created to operate this system. This was the be- 
ginning of an ever increasing system as the development began 
to increase and these facilities were extended. 

Subsequently in 1943 a small sewerage collection system was 
established adjacent to Fort Belvoir to serve approximately 50 
houses with sewage treatment by the Fort Belvoir system. This 
became Sanitary District No. 2, comprising only approximately 
0.01 of a square mile in area. Thus only 30.01 square miles of 
the large area of the County could foresee sewerage facilities 
being available. 

In 1949 a referendum was held in Sanitary District No. 1 for 
a $3,000,000 sanitary sewer bond issue and was successfully 
carried. This program was to provide approximately 44 miles 
of subtrunk and collecting sewers, to provide for the construc- 
tion of an 8 m.g.d. sewage treatment plant of intermediate 
treatment (approximately 60° b.o.d. removal), and to acquire 
the facilities installed by the Federal Government. 

Under this bond issue, the sewage treatment plant was con- 
structed and approximately 26 miles of subtrunk and collecting 
sewers were installed. The remaining 18 miles of sewers were 
curtailed due to the increased construction costs that had oc- 
curred during unforseen legal delays between the program plan- 
ning and sale of bonds. 

Within the two Sanitary Districts growth of County sewerage 
facilities continued. Outside these areas septic tanks and some 
private systems were built. In 1950 a small sewerage system 
serving 162 homes with a 0.25 m.g.d. activated sludge sewage 
treatment plant was constructed and given to the County by the 
subdivision developers. 

During the interim years between the establishment of Sani- 
tary District No. 1 and 1953, five additional Sanitary Districts 
were established; but due to the financing limitation of 18% of 
the assessed valuation of the properties within each of these 
areas very little progress could be made. The development in 
each of these areas, generally, was well spread out. The cost 
of the needed sewer mains, plus treatment facilities was greater 
than the revenue available through bond issues.’ Progress, there- 
fore, was very limited. 
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In some cases it was doubtful that the particular Sanitary 
District could issue enough bonds to cover the facilities on a 
sound basis. Another problem in connection with the Districts 
was that of operating as many as seven (7) Sanitary Districts, 
each with its separate operation features, tax rates, service 
charges, etc. It was definitely felt that where possible a uniform 
charge for the same service should be made. 

A study was made as to the possibility of forming an Authority 
to cope with the problem of providing the necessary facilities. 
Upon completion of this study and report in August, 1952, the 
County chose to answer the problem through a Public Works 
Program to be administered by the County Board. Consulting 
engineers were employed to make such a study as to the feasi- 
bility of an integrated sewerage facilities program for the Coun- 
ty; and their complete report and recommendations were re- 
ceived in October, 1953. 

It is important to note at this time that it was estimated that 
there were 2500 malfunctioning septic tanks in the County, 2000 
of which were within the Planned Area. One of the prime con- 
siderations was to eliminate as many of these as possible by pro- 
viding the needed sewerage facilities. 

After consideration, the program was presented to the public 
and two months later on December 15, 1953, a County-wide refer- 
endum was held and was successfully carried. The Board of 
County Supervisors were authorized to issue up to $20,000,000 
for an integrated sewerage system. 

The County also participated about this time in a joint study 
of the sewage disposal needs in Northern Virginia along with 
the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church and Arlington County. 
This study, made jointly by two engineering firms, made defiinite 
recommendations as to the procedures that these communities 
should follow in providing the necessary facilities. 

The integrated sewerage program of Fairfax County covers 
approximately 85 square miles of planned service area which 
is a small portion of the County’s area, but contains approxi- 
mately 78% of the population of the County. It is estimated 
that in the year 2000 approximately the same percentage of the 
County’s population will be within the planned area. 

The facilities included in the construction under this program 
were to be completed in a five (5) year period. The progress 
to date indicates that this time will be shortened somewhat. 
To date 73.6% of the sewer construction is complete and 75.3% 
of the sewage treatment plant construction has been completed. 

The sewers proposed under the program totaled 185.2 miles 
and this has been extended through necessity to 199.3 miles. 
To date approximately 135.3 miles of these sewers have been 
installed. This amount of construction has been accomplished 
since funds were first available on August 31, 1954. 

In addition to the above, the City of Alexandria Sanitation 
Authority has constructed a sewer within the City which will 
have capacity available for servicing a part of the County’s 
planned area. This sewer resulted from the combined efforts 
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of the Authority and the County in cooperating on the construc- 
tion of one sewer instead of each party constructing a separate 
sewer. For the use of this sewer the County will pay an annual 
charge for its proportionate share of the operation, maintenance 
and debt service. The sewer, however, will be owned, operated 
and maintained by the Authority. 

The installation of 199 miles of sanitary sewers under one 
program is certainly an undertaking in itself; however, the 
program does not stop here. Also included are six sewage pump- 
ing stations and three sewage treatment plants. These three 
sewage treatment plants were designed for the anticipated load 
some 15 years hence, and are so designed that the necessary 
expansion of capacity and degree of treatment can be made for 
the ultimate population loadings expected in each of the areas. 

The expanse of the County, topography and population density 
locations have dictated the need for three sewage treatment 
plants as distinguished from a lesser number that would be 
required in most municipal installations. 

The requirements of the State Water Control Board for the 
various locations will require two primary treatment plants 
and one secondary treatment plant, the latter with 92.59% b.o.d. 
removal. 

The design capacities of these sewage treatment plants are 
as follows: 

Initial Design Ultimate Design 


Little Hunting Creek 1.25 MGD 3.85 MGD 
Dogue Creek .75 MGD 4.00 MGD 
Pimmit Run .75 MGD 2.00 MGD 


Designs of secondary treatment facilities are now being made 
for the two primary treatment plants and this construction is 
contemplted for the near future. Slightly increased capacities 
of these plants will be made with the addition of secondary 
treatment to fit in with the future expansion of these facilities. 

The secondary sewage treatment plant constructed by the 
Alexandria Sanitation Authority will ultimately handle the 
wastes of 90,000 Fairfax County residents. Its initial capacity 
provides for 45,000 County residents. The payment for this 
service will be made as described for the joint sewer. 

With the cooperation of Arlington County, sewerage service 
will be provided through the Arlington County system for those 
areas in Fairfax that drain by gravity into Arlington. 

The users of the system will pay a sewerage service charge 
of $39.00 per year based upon a single family residence. Con- 
nections to the system are not compulsory except where required 
by the local Health Department due to health conditions. 

A few side lights of the present program are: 

(a) The County does not install connections to the property 
lines and no figures cited here reflect these connections. 

(b) The design basis calls for providing sewers of sufficient 
depth to serve basements of the houses wherever practicable. 


(c) Land and right-of-way costs to date are $92,000.00. 
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(d) 1156 easements have been obtained to date on 69 con- 
tracts. 

(e) The program is so planned that if revenues reach those 
anticipated, there will be an annual Extension and Improvement 
Fund to provide for the necessary plant expansion, increasing 
the degree of treatment where needed, extending the system to 
other needed areas and improvement of existing system. 

Developers are required to provide the collecting sewers in 
their respective subdivisions and deed these to the County free 
of charge. At the present rate developers are installing approxi- 
mately 40 miles of sanitary sewers per year. 

It is estimated that upon completion of the program about 
the middle of 1958 the County System will total: 


615 miles of sanitary sewers 
22 pumping stations (excluding these on treat- 
ment plant sites) 
5 sewage treatment plants 

It is further estimated that the County System will continue 
to expand at a rate of approximately 45 miles per year. 

Since 1950 Fairfax County has expended approximately $13,- 
000,000.00 on sewers and sewage treatment and during the next 
two years expects to spend approximately $7,000,000.00 more. 

In addition to these costs is the contract with the Alexandria 
Sanitation Authority, in which Fairfax County’s share of this 
project is $2,415,000 for trunk sewer and sewage treatment. As 
previously described this share is being paid by annual payments 
for debt service, plus operating costs. 

The Fairfax County System is entirely separate from storm 
water and none of the figures cited here reflect any costs of 
storm sewerage. 

This report does not include the municipal systems of the 
towns of Fairfax, Vienna and Herndon, or the three privately 
owned systems. 

I feel that Fairfax County can be justly proud of its progress 
in solving its sanitary sewerage problems and in reducing the 
pollution of the Potomac River and its tributaries. 
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Arlington County 
by 
F. H. Dog, JR. 


Arlington County lies in the northeastern corner of Virginia 
across the Potomac River from the District of Columbia. It is 
bordered by the City of Alexandria on the south, Fairfax County 
and the City of Falls Church on the southwest, Fairfax County 
on the northwest and the Potomac River on the east and north- 
east. 

It is included in the Washington Metropolitan Region as de- 
fined by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Arlington’s land area 
is 25.5 square miles and its estimated population as of January 1, 
1957, was 164,000. Its population density is 6,146 persons per 
square mile, which is the highest density in the Region except 
for the District of Columbia itself. 

Arlington was the first jurisdiction in Northern Virginia to 
provide for treatment of its sewage before its discharge into the 
Potomac River. The Arlington treatment plant was constructed 
in 1937 on a 10-acre site on South Glebe Road, one block west 
of U.S. Route 1. The County population at that time was about 
40,000 of which number 20,000 resided in the newly sewered 
areas. The initial plant capacity was designed for a population 
of 50,000 people. The initial facilities were for primary treat- 
ment, that is, removal of 50 to 60% of the suspended solids and 
30 to 35% of the biochemical oxygen demand. I might say 
at this point that during fiscal year 1955-56 the present plant 
actually removed an average of 74.2% of the suspended solids 
and 46.5% of the biochemical oxygen demand. The 10-acre site 
was planned to permit expansion of the initial installation to 
accommodate the flow from an increasing population and to 
provide for a greater degree of treatment, as required. 

By the early 1940’s the capacity of the original plant was 
exceeded and in 1946 plans were completed for increasing the 
capacity to serve a population of 200,000 people. Major modi- 
fications were authorized to increase operating efficiency to an 
optimum point for a primary treatment installation. These 
modifications inlcuded provisions for sterilization of sewage 
prior to discharge into Four Mile Run; elimination of open 
sludge-drying beds to minimize local operating nuisances; ex- 
tensive modifications in connection with sludge processing and 
disposal facilities and related improvements. The planned im- 
provements were approved by the State Water Control Board 
and the State Department of Health. 

The problems associated with the scarcity of materials and 
the financing program did not permit the construction of the 
enlarged facilities to proceed until 1951, after a successful public 
referendum. 

Much of the 10-acre site initially set aside for sewage treat- 
ment was utilized by the expansion of the primary facilities 
which were completed in 1953 and the County’s attention was 
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directed to the need for acquiring additional land on the south 
side of Glebe Road for future expansion. As a result of another 
public referendum additional acreage has been purchased for 
this purpose. 

At this point it seems appropriate to mention the Interim 
Committee Report. Shortly after the County had embarked on 
its expanded program for sewage treatment, considerable inter- 
est was generated in the metropolitan area of Northern Virginia 
in the matter of possible joint participation by the several juris- 
dictions for purposes of sewage treatment at one or several joint 
plants. Although the County’s expansion program was already 
underway, Arlington joined with Alexandria, Falls Church and 
Fairfax County in 1951 in a study to determine the answers to 
the following questions: 

1. What is the best solution to the sewage disposal require- 
ments of the area? 

2. Should the four jurisdictions solve their own problems on 
an individual basis or would it be better to cooperate in a regional 
or area operation? 

Two engineering firms, Alexander Potter Associates of New 
York City and Greeley and Hansen of Chicago were engaged 
to make the study. Their report, in addition to making a deter- 
mination of the most advantageous means, separately or in com- 
bination, of providing the necessary treatment facilities and of 
establishing a program of stage construction, considered very 
extensively the degree of treatment progressively required to 
allow the Potomac River, within the reaches affected, to assimi- 
late such residual pollution as it would receive without detriment 
to its other uses. 

Inasmuch as population growth in the area continues whereas 
the river’s ability to assimilate pollution remains constant, it 
follows that as time goes on the extent of treatment to be given 
the sewage must be increased. 

Thus, to obtain satisfactory river conditions, the studies in- 
dicated that the degree of treatment on an overall basis, that is, 
including the District, Maryland and Virginia Areas, should 
increase from 64% b.o.d. removal in 1960 to 80% removal by the 
year 2000. 

A total of fourteen basic projects were developed and analyzed 
and it was found desirable to have separate facilities except 
for certain combinations, as follows: 

1. All of Alexandria plus those portions of Fairfax County 
in upper Cameron Run, Holmes Run and Back Lick Run areas 
in a single plant. 

2. Those areas of Alexandria, Fairfax County and Falls 
Church in the Four Mile Run area to the Arlington plant. 

3. That portion of the area in the Tripps Run watershed 
within Falls Church to the Fairfax County plant on Fort Hunt 
Road. 


These recommendations have been followed. The report of the 
Engineers to the Interim Committee recommended a program 
of construction that would progressively increase the degree 
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of treatment in keeping with the increase of sewage flow on the 
one hand and the river’s fixed capacity for assimilating pollution 
on the other. In other words, taking into account the announced 
plans and schedule of the District respecting certain expansion 
and betterments of its treatment facilities, the Virginia munici- 
palities would have to adopt a program of betterments respecting 
degree of treatment to be afforded its sewage so that on an 
overall area basis, it would provide reduction in pollutional load 
discharged to the river to the extent indicated above. 


Thus, while the program underway by the respective juris- 
dictions in 1951 when the study was started were of a varied 
nature (no treatment as in Alexandria and Fairfax County to 
15% b.o.d. removal in Arlington and 33% in the District), the 
planning program was designed to progressively provide for 
the same degree of sewage treatment on the part of each juris- 
diction. 

Under the proposed program the approximate b.o.d. removals 
for 1960 would be as foliows: 


Pe TRPURNOOND, eal isitceini de wcmsideantinn 717% 
NNR Oe 3 8 eae lin diem iabetiond ~ ti 42% 
I Si ae kh ie ot or 60% 
i 56s ashen el bhai ben bine ph sence 17% 


and the combined (weighted) figure would be 73% removal. 


In 1970, at which time Arlington plans to have an increased 
degree of treatment in effect, the removals would be: 


D.C. and Maryland _____~ 6 sueOc ite axe leads 76% 
aR cere tn sania, lll 77% 
BES 25 ise il bated bade 6 steed tes ened 66% 
NONE oe 8 Sebi ce i a dl 76% 


and the combined (weighted) figure would be 75% removal. 


A most important aspect of this plan, however, is that during 
the years the various communities will be approaching the “equal 
degree of treatment’, the overall effect of the treated sewage 
discharge to the Potomac from the area as a whole will be within 
the river’s natural assimilation capacity. This is due principally 
to the fact that the influence of the District of Columbia is pre- 
ponderant and even the immediate provisions of “complete” 
treatment in the Virginia jurisdictions will not significantly out- 
weigh the pollution contribution from the District and Maryland. 


To get back to the Arlington situation, our program to aid 
in the abatement of pollution in the Potomac River is as follows: 

1. Construction work is almost complete on two lift stations, 
one near Key Bridge and the other on Lower Pimmit Run. Upon 
completion of these stations, Arlington will be treating 99.9% 
of its sewage. I hesitate to say 100% because one of the few 
septic tank and drain field systems still remaining may be leaking 
a small amount of sewage. Plans are now in preparation for 
the construction of the lower section of the Four Mile Run relief 
sewer. Plans are also being prepared to increase the capacity 
of several lift stations in order to reduce the overflow of raw 
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sewage into adjacent small streams under certain peak flow 
conditions. A bond issue for $1,000,000 was approved for this 
work in November, 1955. 


2. A relief sewer for the lower section of the Potomac Inter- 
ceptor Sewer, while not yet critically needed, should be installed 
in the next few years. 

3. Relief sewers for the upper sections of the Four Mile Run 
and Potomac Interceptor Sewers are planned for the period be- 
tween 1965 and 1970. 

4. About 1970, it is planned to enlarge the treatment plant 
and at the same time increase the degree of treatment to provide 
about 77% b.o.d. removal. 

5. About 1985, further enlargement and a higher degree of 
treatment will be necessary. 

6. The extension of the plant outlet conduit to the Potomac 
will depend upon whether or not a need is demonstrated after 
sufficient time has elapsed for Four Mile Run to recover from the 
discharge of raw sewage during previous years. 

To return to the Interim Committee Report, it may be that 
growth of the area as a whole, if materially different from that 
projected in the Report as to rate as well as to total, and its 
distribution geographically within the area, may require modi- 
fication of the proposed program. 

Such modifications may involve advancement of dates or 
their deferrment, for accomplishing of certain of the steps de- 
lineated. Future standards that may be established for the 
Potomac River may also bear on this matter. A review of the 
situation as a whole and the adjustment of Arlington’s program 
in the light thereof will be periodically undertaken. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The Commission’s four standing committees held meetings 
in the Hotel Washington on the afternoon of January 31, 1957. 
The Committee Chairmen summarized the results of these meet- 
ings, and submitted to the regular Commission meeting the 
reports which appear on the following pages. 

Also included is a report on the current activities of the 
Citizens Council for a Clean Potomac. 
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Land Committee 


The Land Committee meeting was preceded by a joint session 
with the Recreation and Wildlife Committee. At this joint 
session we discussed mutual interest in the small watersheds, 
particularly the Rock Creek watershed in Montgomery county. 
Edward M. Davis of the Soil Conservation Service explained the 
operation of Public Law 566. It was brought out that the law 
provides for cooperation between soil conservation districts, local 
forestry boards, County commissions and others. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the Potomac River Commission encourage state and 
local agencies to appropriate funds to expedite planning, develop- 
ment and maintenance of projects under Public Law 566. 

2. That the Commission encourage further work under Public 
Law 46 for flood control based on the 12 pilot watersheds in the 
four states of the Potomac basin. Projects such as soil bank co- 
operation, forest management and others are all pointed toward 
watershed improvement. 

3. That the Commission endorse and urge the states or the 
federal government to acquire more areas of rough land for 
watershed protection, outdoor recreation and general welfare. 


4. That the Commission request the USGS and the Soil Con- 
servation Service to study the question: Do farm ponds affect 
the amount of domestic water supply? Data are not now avail- 
able for the Eastern or Mid-Atlantic states. 

5. That the Commission change the name of the Land Com- 
mittee to Land and Watershed Committte. 


6. The Land Committee endorses the Commission’s plan to 
hold the spring meeting in Staunton, Va., and pledges its support. 


Water Committee 


Water quality evaluation in the light of current and antici- 
pated future needs in the Potomac Basin is the subject given 
special attention in this report of the Water Committee. Basic 
data on water quality is fundamental to stream improvement 
programs. It is essential that the scope and adequacy of the 
program for securing such data be reviewed periodically, and 
such modifications as necessary be made to meet ever-changing 
conditions. 


The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin has 
long been active in the collection of data on the quality of the 
water in the Potomac River and its tributaries. Five of the 
six paragraphs of Article II of the Compact itself are devoted to 
defining the responsibility of the Commission in this area. A 
study of the proceedings of the meetings of the Commission 
from its inception shows a considerable amount of time devoted 
to the subject of water quality measuremtnt and stream classi- 
fication. Committee work in 1945 and 1946 culminated in the 
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preparation and approval of “Water Quality Criteria for the 
Potomac River Basin” on August 8, 1946. During the past ten 
years many studies have been made and data published. In- 
cluded among these are: Efficiency of the Cumberland Pool as 
a Sewage Treatment Plant, Morgan, 1948; Upper Potomac Basin 
Industrial Wastes Investigations, Fuhrman, 1954; A Report on 
Water Pollution in the Washington Metropolitan Area, 1954; 
the present cooperative water quality studies being made by the 
U.S. Public Health Service in the upper Potomac; and many 
other reports have made use of the Commission’s water quality 
data as background material. 

The Commission has been able to secure for a limited period, 
during the past year, the.services of Mr. Gilbert L. Kelso to 
undertake some special studies pertaining to the water program. 
From preliminary studies, he has provided information on the 
background and current status of the program that is in prog- 
ress, and has made some observations as to present needs. These 
are essentially as follows: 


As a result of the activity of many workers during the 16 years 
of the Commission’s existence, 53 numbered, and more or less 
identified, sampling stations have been established on the river 
and its tributaries. Some were activated only during special 
studies such as those just mentioned, and have long been inactive. 
Others have continued to be used by industry or governmental 
agencies. At this time samples are being collected and analyzed 
from 31 of the 53 stations. This is done by industries, or by 
federal, state, and municipal government organizations. Water 
quality data thus obtained is sent to the Commission, or made 
available to it on request. Since most of the data is collected 
primarily for the organization doing the work, it does not always 
give us the amount and kinds of information or the types of 
sampling required for overall water quality data. It is hoped 
that the Commission will soon be able to contribute more actively 
to the sampling program. However, the cooperation of these 
industries and governmental agencies is now yielding much valu- 
able information. 

Reports are being received from 31 active sampling stations, 
now being operated by the following agencies: District of Co- 
lumbia, Dept. of Sanitary Engineering; Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army; U.S. Navy; Celanese Corporation of America; Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company; American Viscose Corp.; Dupont Co.; 
Merck and Co.; and the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company. 
Their continuing, painstaking cooperation is to be commended. 

The types of analyses being made were discussed by the Water 
Committee. The data believed desirable include: 


. Temperature; 
pH; 
. Alkalinity ; 
. Turbidity; 
. Dissolved Oxygen; 
. Biochemical Oxygen Demand; 
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7. E. Coli—(MPN) ; 
8. Biological; 
9. Radioactivity. 


Solids determinations, where practical, were advocated. It was 
thought that radiological background data would be desirable 
in connection with expanding applications of atomic energy. 

What improvements can be accomplished depends upon the 
time which can be devoted to this phase of the Commission’s 
work and the cooperation received from government and in- 
dustry. With the present public interest in pollution control, 
assistance may be forthcoming from new sources. 

Under the provisions of P. L. 660, enacted last year by the 84th 
Congress, there is a directive to the Public Health Service re- 
lating to collection and dissemination of such basic data. This 
grew out of the recommendations of the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Water Resources Policy which were submitted 
to Congress on January 17, 1956. The following excerpt is 
quoted from thtse recommendations: 


“Except for scattered and limited determinations 
made at major water and sewage facilities, there is 
essentially no coordinated program for measuring 
the biological quality of the Nation’s water. There 
are only some 220 locations where daily chemical 
water quality samples are taken. Compared to 
other basic data programs, the current program 
for measurement and study of chemical and bio- 
logical water quality is particularly deficient, and 
present expenditures should be tripled over a pe- 
riod of five years.” 


Looking toward overcoming this deficiency, the Public Health 
Service is giving attention, in cooperation with State and Inter- 
state water pollution control agencies, to further development 
of three broad basic data collection activities: 1. A national 
water quality basic data program related to sewage and indus- 
trial waste pollution; 2. A complete and current national inven- 
tory of water, sewage, and industrial waste facilities; and 3. A 
detailed basic data program related to the economics of water 
supply and pollution control. 

During the current fiscal year, the Service has a small appro- 
priation sufficient only for a limited amount of cooperative devel- 
opment work in such basic data collection and analysis. The 
water quality information now available, and that which should 
be obtained to more adequately meet indicated needs, may be 
expected to receive much more attention in the period ahead. 

In the Potomac river basin, the study of needs in the water 
quality data program started last year by Mr. Kelso has been 
most helpful. The work is only well started. There is need for 
specific follow-up activities, with suitable contacts with cooper- 
ating agencies. 

Comments and suggestions favor the reestablishment of samp- 
ling and analyses of water, and reporting of data, for most of 
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the stations previously established along the Potomac River. 
A further look at this time into needs for data on tributaries 
appears to be desirable, taking into account changes in river 
use and expected future developments. 


Interpretation of the data obtained for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, is a matter of special interest recently called to the attention 
of the Water Committee. There is a definite desire that ana- 
lytical results be provided with reasonable promptness, describ- 
ing the sanitary quality of the water in a readily understandable 
manner. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. More stations need to be activated. There are no data for 
recent years covering stations on the main stream from above 
Cumberland to Great Falls. Such data should be obtained. 

2. The station locations require review to see if they meet 
present needs. Some of them were established for a particular 
need of the moment, which may or may not now exist. 

3. Sample collections, laboratory procedures, and reporting 
should be reviewed and uniformity established. 

4. The complete data should be made available in an organized 
form. Consideration also should be given by the Commission 
to ways and means for reporting the knowledge gained in such 
a manner as to be readily understandable by the public at large. 

5. It is most apparent that the continued annual recommenda- 
tions by the Water Committee for an increased number of water 
quality sampling stations has now emerged into a more definite 
need. Flow gaging data should be included in the program to 
expand the usefulness of the sampling data. 


Recreation and Wildlife Committee 


1. Committee Activities, 1956. 

The initial survey questionnaire to the state, county and mu- 
nicipal agencies of the Basin yielded a snotty response, but did 
indicate an interest in establishing standards for different types 
of park, recreation, wildlife and natura] areas. The returns ex- 
pressed recognition of the need for advance study and planning 
to meet requirements for the Basin’s population as of the vear 
2000. They also indicated the desirability of follow-up on a more 
systematic and organized basis. 

Potomac Playlands is selling steadilv. It is worth recalling 
that this booklet covers more than an inventory of existing 
recreational opportunities. It also contains a fundamental dis- 
cussion of the significance of recreation as a natural resource and 
makes specific reference to the need for public acquisition of 
river-front strips and other areas to save for public use what 
little remains of this type of playspace. 
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2. Agency Achievements. 


Some noteworthy achievements have been made by state and 
federal agencies: Maryland is bringing up to date its master 
plan and has arranged for on-the-ground review and guidance 
by the National Park Service in program development. Seneca 
State Park is undergoing development and further land acqui- 
sition is contemplated. Action has been approved for the pur- 
chase of land along South Mountain from Harpers Ferry to 
Penn Mar, and further developments are scheduled for the Cun- 
ningham Falls State Recreation Area on Catoctin Mountain. 

West Virginia’s Blackwater Falls State Park development in- 
dicates what can be done in the Potomac Basin when public 
interest is sufficiently aroused. Acquisition by the state of a 
strip of land along the Cacapon River for simple canoe-camping 
is being considered. 


The National Capital Parks is to be commended for providing 
picnic and camping facilities along the C & O Canal above 
Seneca, in line with the recommendations of this Committee 
several years ago, and for cleaning up trash and debris and dilap- 
idated structures along the Potomac River between Key Bridge 
and Great Falls, and for restoring Paw Paw tunnel. Special 
commendation is due the Park Service for establishing the Rock 
Creek Nature Center as a highly effective way of increasing 
understanding and appreciation of the out-of-doors. 


The U.S. Forest Service is to be commended for its aggres- 
sive Operation Outdoors campaign to restore depreciated camp- 
ing and picnic facilities and to meet the pressing need for addi- 
tional facilities within the Monongahela and George Washington 
National Forests. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. There is serious need for an over-all study of recreational 
and wildlife values and requirements including consideration of 
existing and potential conflicts of interest. Such values should 
be carefully and closely weighed in connection with the planning 
of water supply facilities. Greater opportunities must be afford- 
ed for expressions of public opinion by conservation and other 
citizen groups, and for full participation by state and federal 
forest, park and wildlife agencies in the original surveys. Such 
measures will better assure the comprehensive view that full 
utilization of the Potomac Basin for intangible as well as utili- 
tarian purposes demands. 

2. More specifically, investigations should include considera- 
tion of upland opportunities for land and water recreation involv- 
ing both natural and artifical facilities. 

3. The clean-up of unsanitary conditions and the provision of 
more adequate sanitary facilities and safe water supplies on all 
recreation areas in local, state and federal control should be 
given highest possible priority. 

4. Special attention should be paid to the acquisition or main- 
tenance of natural and outdoor research areas as for exmple the 
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Cacapon Wild Riverway described in Potomac Playlands, the 
Potomac Cliffs Natural Study area above the gorge between 
Difficult Run and the Great Falls on the Virginia side, and the 
Plummers Island Natural Preserve. No intensive developments 
or concessions should be permitted in such areas. 


5. A large area of some half million acres of ridge lands on 
unstable shale soils and in badly depleted condition located in 
the State of West Virginia between the Monongahela and George 
Washington National Forests should be acquired by the Federal 
government for extensive recreation, including hunting and fish- 
ing, hiking and simple camping. Because this land is also essen- 
tial to the protection of the Potomac River stream-flow and also 
because of its location, the U. S. Forest Service is the logical 
agency to acquire, protect and administer it. 

6. The several recreational and related studies, plans and de- 
velopments of the Basin States and the Federal government 
should be closely coordinated in the interest of achieving an 
integrated program for the Basin as a single entity. Your 
Committee again urges the employment of a recreational special- 
ist on a full time basis to work with the respective public agencies 
toward this objective, and to stimulate broad interest and sup- 
port for accelerated and integrated activities in this field. One 
of his most important duties would be the maintenance of a 
continuing inventory of recreation and wildlife area acquisitions, 
extensions and improvements. 


Industrial Committee 


The Industrial Committee held a joint meeting with the Water 
Committee and discussed thoroughly a common agenda subject, 
Stream Sampling, which subject has been covered in the report 
of the Water Committee. After the joint meeting was adjourned, 
the Industrial Committee considered the following subjects: 


1. Acid Coal Mine Wastes 


This has been a constant source of pollution for over a century 
in the headwaters of the Potomac. Our concern is over the 
status of the Patrick-McCollum research work at Johns Hopkins 
University started several years ago as a U. S. P. H. S. grant 
but not given a field trial for lack of funds. 

Our committee recommends that the Commission solicit the 
necessary financial aid from an agency such as the Bituminous 
Coal Association, the Bureau of Mines or others who may be 
interested in helping carry on the project to a definite conclusion. 


2. Progress in Waste Treatment and Pollution Abatement by 
Industry 
The most outstanding news is from the Luke, Maryland, mill 
of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company on the North 
Branch of the upper Potomac. The company recently announced 
plans to build a waste treatment plant to cost about 3 million 
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dollars as part of a 50 million dollar mill expansion program to 
practically double production. The plans have been approved 
by the Maryland Water Pollution Control Commission. 

To augment an increased water supply, besides that assured 
by the minimum stream flow from the Savage River Dam, water 
conservation measures within the mill will be broadened. This 
conservation and the waste treatment plant will practically eli- 
minate pollution at this plant. 


House Bill No. 314, has been introduced by the Allegany 
County delegation to the current session of the Maryland Legisla- 
ture, and asks that the existing Upper Potomac River Commis- 
sion be given the authority to build the treatment plant to 
handle the mill wastes and the sanitary sewage from the Tri- 
Towns area—Westernport and Luke, Maryland and Piedmont, 
West Virginia. The paper company would contribuate 96% 
and the municipalities 4% of the cost of construction, mainten- 
ance and operation of the community plant. 

With the City of Cumberland soon to have its sewage treat- 
ment plant in operation and upon the completion of the plant in 
the Tri-Towns, there should be a conspicuous improvement in 
pollution abatement in this stretch of the North Branch. 

We were informed that the new Pittsburgh Plate Glass plant 
at Cumberland, Maryland, now in partial production, sends its 
liquid wastes to lagoons so that little, if any, reach the Potomac 
river. Sanitary sewage goes separately to a primary treatment 
plant and the clarified effluent is chlorinated before discharge 
to the river. 


3. Survey for More Dams in the Upper Potomac 

This is being conducted by the Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, Washington District, for possible stream control. It is 
reported to be making steady progress and a preliminary report 
is expected to be issued at the end of the fiscal year in June, 1957. 
Sites for possible dams have been surveyed, core drillings made, 
and otherwise investigated on Abrams Creek, Mineral County, 
and Stony River, Grant County, West Virginia, and on the main 
North Branch of the Potomac just above Bloomington, Maryland. 


4. Stream Sampling—Summary Report of Analysis 

As mentioned above this was discussed in the joint meeting 
with the Water Committee and reported by Louis F. Warrick, 
Chairman. 

It is understood Professor Gilbert Kelso, who is rewriting the 
sampling program for the Commission will have it ready for 
consideration by our committee, at the next meeting to be held 
in May. 


5. The Current Survey and Sampling Program of the U. S. 
P.H.S. of the Upper Potomac 
The work was part of the study for improved stream control 
and has been completed. A report is now being written for 
submission to the Corps of Engineers. 
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NEW BUSINESS 


Additional Members of the Industrial Committee 


_Mr. William R. Horne, has been appointed as the representa- 
tive of Merck & Company, Elkton, Virginia succeeding Mr. U. S. 
Rinaca. 

It was agreed that our committee should have active repre- 
sentatives from the industries listed below and, therefore, sug- 
gest that the Commission extend an invitation to each one. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
Western Maryland Railway Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Coal Industry 

Atomic Energy Commission 


Citizens Council for a Clean Potomac 


First, may I express for the Citizens Council for a Clean 
Potomac our gratitude and appreciation for the help given us 
by the Interstate Commission en the Potomac River Basin. 
Starting from scratch, we could scarcely hope to become an 
effective organization in such a short space of time. The in- 
formation and support we have received from the Commission 
staff has been of great value. 

Our Council is just about one year old. It is a combination 
of individuals and organizations. Our aim is more than merely 
a clean Potomac. We hope and work for maximum development 
of the full resources of our entire river. We try to unite various 
interests—the conservationists, recreationists, and less special- 
ized civic groups, as well as just plain citizens who believe that 
the Potomac should be developed for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

We are convinced that an informed citizenry is essential 
to progress in a democracy. We use the information of the 
experts, we call on them to aid us in reaching sound conclusions, 
but we believe that the ultimate power and basic decisions should 
remain with the citizens. 

Our major area of activity to date has been concerned with 
legislation. We have testified for the Blatnik bill, the Broyhill 
bill and the appropriation for the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Sanitary Engineering. At present our membership is 
concentrated in and around the District of Columbia, but we 
hope to expand in the states because work on state legislation 
is also important. Our membership includes civic, businessmen’s, 
women’s, and more specialized organizations. We are fortunate 
also to number several outstanding professionals in this field 
among our Steering Committee. 

May I suggest to you who come from other sections of the 
basin that it would be highly desirable if you could stimulate 
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development of groups similar to ours? As experts, you need 
not fear that lay citizens will interfere with your work or try to 
dictate in technical matters. Rather you will find it enormously 
helpful to be able to count on the support and backing of a group 
of interested and informed citizens. Perhaps the forthcoming 
TV series on “Our Beautiful Potomac” can be a spark plug for 
such organizations. If they want advice or help from us, we will 
be delighted to share our experience with them. 

The Citizens Council is extremely interested in the current 
question of strengthened powers for the Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin. We will be anticipating the reports 
of Dr. Abel Wolman and of the Army Engineers. All of these 
things we will discuss fully in open meetings before reaching any 
conclusions. Our members have agreed on the necessity for a 
unified long-range plan for the river but we have not agreed on 
any details. We have room for divergent views and welcome 
them. We will never act as a rubber stamp for any body, gov- 
ernmental or private, but will act in behalf of programs which 
have been “sold” to us on their merits. 

As the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin 
progresses along the path outlined by Dr. Wolman, in the hard- 
boiled evaluation of the facts, the selection of significant ob- 
jectives, and the “messianic” job of “annoying” the right people, 
it can rely on the Citizens Council for a Clean Potomac, repre- 
senting the citizens of the river, for alert and fair-minded 
support. We, too, hope to be “annoying” in a constructive 
fashion. 
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Estimates of total metropolitan population in 1980 have run somewhat as follows 


Date of Estimate Estimated 1980 Populatior 
1948 2, 000, 000 
L1y51 c, 100, UU 
1954 2, 500, 000 
195¢ 2, 750, 000 
1956 3, 400, 000 
1957 3, 500, 001 


Under these conditions it is not surprising that sewage treatment works have 
been quickly overloaded, that enlargements have lagged far behind the time of need, 




















and that the River has grown fouler year by year. Interference by depression and 
war has aggravated the problem of too little, too late 

The Potomac River can be cleaned up It ntion t de 
tails besides sewage treatment. A clean Potoma e in Was yr 
only when the River is no longer the receptacle for trash and waste of every de 
scription from every kind of source and when it is n for vast 
quantities of silt washed from roads and farms, from river banks and constructi 
jobs. 

The things that can be done are set forth in this 
great deal of money and some of them will need many y the 
people living in the Washington Metropolitan Area can ene 
fits, as appreciated by them, justify the cost of any or all of the measures described 
nerein 

Many persons and agencies have generously yntributed invaluable assistance 
to the investigation phases of this report operation has been outstanding in all 
cases and this is greatly appreciated. Special acknowlegment is t Ellis S 


Tisdale, Director, and John DeWitt and Gilbert Kelso of the staff of the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin; Colon 

Byron Bird, Chief, Engineering Section and Ray d L. Irwin, Hydrauli 
Washington District, U.S. Army C Engineers; Harry B. Shaw, Chi 
neer, and Dr. Alfred Machis, Assistant to Chief Engineer, Washington Suburban 


21 George Sumner, District Engineer 








Sanitary Commission; David V. Auld, Director of Sanitary Engineering, District 
Columbia; A. T Lundberg, County Manager, and F. H. Doe, Jr., Sanitary Engi 
neer, Arlington County; Harry Hale, Sanitary Engineer, Fairfax County; James Cor 
balis, Jr., Engineer-Director, Alexandria Sa Authority; Dr. Jerome P 


Pickard, Research Director, Washington Board of Trade; Paul C. Watt, Director, 
ee : ; 











National Capital Regional Planning Council; John Nolen, Jr., Director, 
Capital Planning Commission; William H. Moss, Ni rn Virginia Planning a1 
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THE POTOMAC RIVER 


[This report deals with the Potomac River and its tributaries from the mouth 
»f Seneca Creek, 8 miles above Great Falls, south to the mouth of Occoquan Creek 
12 miles below Alexandria, 40 miles downstream. (Figure 1), The subject is pollu- 
tion and its removal. Since the purpose of pollution control is to enhance the beau 
ty of the River and to increase its usefulness, the ends sought must be measured ir 


terms of water supply, recreation, health and esthetic values. 


Above Great Falls, the River is shallow. Except for silt, the quality of the 
water is good. The effects of upstream pollution have disappeared. From Great 
Falls to the District of Columbia, the River falls from the piedmont plateau throug! 


the Potomac gorge and flows into the Potomac estuary.4 


The Potomac is a flashy River; it rises and falls rapidly between wide ex- 
tremes of flow. The flow, which averages about 11,000 cubic feet per second (cfs) 
ranges from an observed minimum of 800 cfs up to a peak of around 500, 000 cfs. 
During sustained droughts, which in this area occur approximately every 10 years, 
the periods of low flow may last for several months. The amount of water flowing 
in the River during such periods will be decreased in the future by the increasing 
of water for supplemental irrigation of farm lands in the Basin. Flows in ex 





ess of 400, 000 cfs are experienced on the average of once every 20 or 30 years 
rhe U.S. Corps of Engineers has estimated that there is a remote possibility that 


the flow at Washington might on occasion rise to 900,000 cfs. At present there are 
no storage reservoirs in the Potomac River Basin that are capable ot Significantly 


altering these extremes in discharge. 


For about a century, the District of Columbia has drawn its water supply 


from the River just above Great Falls. Works are now being constructed, however, 
to take the supply when needed in the vicinity of Little Falls. The Washington Sub- 
irban Sanitary District will soon build an intake above the Falls and some years 


hence the Virginia Counties may go to the Potomac for their water supplies. 


Within a few decades the amount of water taken from the River for munici 
pal water supplies will exceed the present minimum flows. Without large storage 
projects to release water during droughts the River above Washington will be drawn 
dry and the flow downstream from the City will be almost entirely treated sewage 


Storage of flood waters for use in sustaining minimum flows is urgently needed. 


The River above tide water is visited daily by many sightseers and people 
seeking recreation, for the opportunities for picnicking, fishing, boating, cliff 
climbing and bird watching are abundant in the area. This part of the River must 


be maintained in an excellent state of cleanliness. 


The tidal estuary of the Potomac River behaves as a lake or reservoir. Dur 
ing summer months 40 days are needed for the water to move downstream 15 miles 
from Three Sisters Islands to Fort Washington. Wind and tide have more influence 
yn the movement of water than does the flow of the River.” Into this sluggish pond 
the sewage of Metropolitan Washington is discharged, and in it settles the silt brought 


down from the 12,000 square mile Potomac Basin. 
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Below Key Bridge sewage begins to enter the River throu rm water 
yverflows and also is carried upstream by winds and tides from re 
polluted downstream areas. At the mouth of Rock Creek and on do t . 





large amounts oi untreated sewage enter 





heavy rains. The Anacostia River also is polluted by storm water overflows and in 
former years received partially treated sewage In the vicinity of Alexandria, un 
reated and partially treated sewage for many years entered the River from the Dis 
rict of Columbia Treatment Plant and from the Virginia communities 

The District plant at Blue Plains has been treating Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission sewage from the Anacostia Valley since October 19506, The 
3ladensburg plant, therefore, has been abandoned. At Blue Plains, works to pro- 


vide secondary or so-called complete treatment are now under construction Pen- 


tagon sewage, as well as sewage trom several adjacent mulitary estabiishments, 1s 
given high degree treatment and is discharged into Boundary Channel behind Colum 
bia Island. Arlington County has recently rebuilt its primary plant, whose effluent 


discharges into Four Mile Run. The City of Alexandria has just placed a new treat 





ment pliant in operation on the North side of Creek. Fairfax County has a 





plant on the south side of the same creek. Both these plants provide fairly complete 
removal of pollutional matter fror sewage which reaches them, but Alexandria 
nas a combined tron which raw sewage ixed with rainwater is ischarged 





auring storms, 


The effluents from the above sewage plants are swept up the River by the 











tides. They mix throughout the upper estuary and oscillate back and forth in the 
City until the remaining pollution has decomposed has been tabilized, Into this 
»scillating pr when it r the intreatec ixtures o! sewage na surface 
water from Alexandria and fror d mbine sewer outlets scattered along the 
waterfronts and creeks within the District of lumbia. Pleasure craft and « 
mercial boats add more raw sewage When the River is low and the weather is hot, 
the estuary trom Rock Creek t Fort Washington resembles a sewage lagoon. 


ashington has been observed tor a number of 











conducted by the District of Columbia, 
and the U.S. Corps ol Engineers. The test 
include temperature, dissolved oxygen, biochemical oxygen demand and bacteria 
Since 1938 the District of Columbia has taken weekly samples, except during the 
colder months. The sampling points used by the District are shown in Figure 2 
They were chosen to measure the ipstream as well as the iownst arm eitects ol 
sewage discharges at Blue Plains and in Alexandria and Arlington County across the 
River. Figure 2 shows that the dissolved oxygen is l in this area and that the 
deficiencies are about the same upstream as they are strear 4 would be 
pected in a tidal basin with little natural river tlow In a situation of this kind the 
leficiency in oxygen is a reasonably good measure f the egree f ) t 
The tidal estuary in the Washington are é for navigation a recre 
tion The Potomac River is navigable to eorgetow The A costia River is 
avigable t point about three mules above it ence with the Potomas 4 DY 
1958 will be navigable as far as Bladensbury Harbor facilities are available at 


Alexandria, at Geo 


r 
Anacostia River Shit r ip the Potoma t e Hains Point ined to the 





movement of and and gra 1 roducts to Georget hip e 
docks at Alexandria at na € and the A tia R er r 
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DISSOLVED OXYGEN PPM. 
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THE SILT PROBLEM 











For people living in the Washington Area, silt is the worst pollutant of tl 
River Practically all of the silt brought down from the 12,000 square mile 
area settles in the tidal estuary of the Potomac River in Washington, This 
nkets the bottom, smothering life and filling the basin at a rate which should 





concern Since the presence of silt has been considered unavoidable 





the problem has not been studied and the public has not been adequately informed 
ibout what is happening rhe absence of widespread alarm over this problem is 


probably due also to the fact that for the past century, areas have been available for 


disposing of material dredged from the river 


The appearance of the Potomac River 100 years ago was quite different fron 

















what it is today Water stood at the corner 17th Street and Constitution Avenue 
There was no Potomac Park Hains Point did not exist The Anacostia River was 
i broad stream bordered by extensive mud fl since filled and converted to parks 
The River then covered areas that are now airports The Virginia shore has been 
moved into the Potomac« The great changes in water area and land elevation were 
nade with material taken from the River, but in spite of this its depth has dimin 
ished over the years If more parks remained to build or land to raise in following 
decades, silt would not be a atter of such serious concern But now there is little 
room ieft on shore or in the er. 

rhe total amount of silt depositing in the Washington area has never bee 
measured nor even carefully estimated The Corps of Engineers, in studies of the 





Riverbend Reservoir, assumed an annual silt production of 50 acre feet per 100 


square miles of drainage area per year from the 1,800 square miles of piedmont 





























lateau area above Riverbend. This is 40,000,000 cubic feet of silt per year It 
represents an average rate of land surface erosion of one foot in 1, 280 years, The 
yiedmont plateau is the most rapidly eroding area in the Eastern United States. It 
is lined with small silt filled reservoirs Careful measurement of the rate of silt 
accu ulation in some of these reservoirs gave an average figure of around 30 cubic 
feet of silt per acre of drainage area “ar At this rate the annual production 
f silt from 1800 square miles of the 1ont area would be 35,000,000 cubic feet 
per year There are 10,000 more square miles of Potomac drainage area above 
Wast which also produce silt. If the rate for this area is taken at 4 cubic 
per acre per year, or a foot of erosion in 10,000 years, the added contribution 
the area above the piedmont s 25,000, 000 cubic feet per ye It is estimated 
theret er brings tothe Washington area every year 60,000,00( 
ic st of it within the Metropolitan Area 
no the Potomac er B C the course yt 
se iF e Washingt reé r nea the nm muds 
€ sl ws 
At Chain Bridge In the c t of Chai ye and for some distance 
downstream, the flow velocity is sufficient to keep the r k bottom swe y 
i€ settiea e sedime It was noted that submerged rocks were 
t ti T I Si t d atta< ne ) t I vt art is te n Ss e ve ted t De 
€ N € € S€ r extre € 5 rce 
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SCALE IN 1,000 FT. 
CROSS SECTIONS OF THE 


POTOMAC RIVER 
1. Sections looking upstream IN. THE 


2. Distances are below Three Sisters Islands 


3. Depths are measured below Mean Low Water WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
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At Roosevelt Island The fact that yre sampling showed silt deposits to 
more than nine feet thick indicates that it is erosional silt and not sewage solids 
it contribute to the mass of the bottom deposits 

Off Hains Point Silt deposits were more than 9 feet thick 

Opposite the District of Columbia Se ige Treatment Plant Silt deposit 
‘re more than 10 feet thick 

At Fort Washington Deposits were only four feet thick lying on grave 


At Marshall Hall - 'Two hundred feet from the east bank at Marshall Hall 





ere the bottom consisted of 











r ravel, a number otf animais more Characteristic 
ean wat was toun¢e inis 1linding shows that quaiity yi the Ov ying wate! 
€ ti itsel!l aliect the deve t of normal bottor Lilie aS mucha do the 
te Ss that settle it 
as deposited its tremendous burder f silt before reaching Ma 
al ; shows how this silt has filled the River except where continu 
| 
the channel ear 
Only four courses lie open with respect to suit (1) reduce the rate of erosion, : 


remove the silt in upstream reservoirs, (3) dredge it from the River in Washi: 
and (4) allow the River to fill 





' 
The last alternative (4), is considered unacceptable The third should be : 
yllowed to the fullest extent practical in the future. Because of exhaustion of fill : 
is it will pr »ybably be p »ssible to dispose of amounts no greater than those car i 
to the River by Rock Creek, the Anacostia River and other local drainage area ; 

is leaves the first two alternatives 











Interception of the silt in one or more reservoirs offers the only reaso le 
iti »f Washingto silt problen The most important of these reser irs is 
one ysestt Washingt for it will bear the brunt of the high erosion on the i 
ir t plateau Although a reservoir must soon be built at R erbend in rder t | 
yvide an ample Nater sup yr the Washir gto Regio it is here considered that j 
eq lly important functio of this reservoir will be silt d tio I yrder to do ' 

atte »b the reservoir must be arge 
The annual silt load of 60,000,000 cubic feet spread evenly to the water sur 


e would completely fill the tidal Potomac from Chain Bridge to Fort Foote, be 


Alexandria, i 10 years It would take 1000 years to fill the large Riverbend 
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Reservoir. Although neither the River nor the Reservoir will actually fill in a uni 


form manner, the calculated periods are in appropriate relationship to one another 





I 
The construction of reservoirs above Harpers Ferry, without building Riverbend 
will worsen the situation in Washington, because a reduction in flood flow without 


removal of the Piedmont silt will concentrate the deposition in the Washington area. 





The spreading action of the great floods wil 





The large Riverbend Reservoir sl} structed d silt 
detention for the purpose of the its destr ion ir 
Washington should be recogn yne jor functions 





The silt load carried by the River and its tributaries in the Washington area 


















should be measured with regularity A thorough study should be made of all dredg 
ing and filling operati and gravel excavation, and of changes l and water 
elevations and depths, to determine accu ly the rate at which silt has been de 
posited in Washington during past decades 

If the Riverbend Reservoir is built, a silt problem of some magnitude will 
remain due to the rapid erosion in the drainage areas of the Anacostia River, Rock 
Creek, Cabin John Creek and other local tributaries The present high rate i ero 
sion in these areas 18 partiy due to extensive bDullding operations and t thoughtless 
ness in handling excavated materials trench or basement is e the 
raw earth is ff hea rainfa arries it rapidly awa 
Lawns are left e ditches are 1ilt thout check ams or grass 
cover. Soil e ediate lollo £ ew mistructic in be re- 
duced These accomplish its as we $s encou gO ¢ ent of gener erosi 
trol practices, would be a w r ea r on the part f al citizens' grouy r 
improvement associations 

The silt probler is f such ituc that it solut n shou ake precedence 

er all othe »ollutior yntro t ties Met ta Washingto If this prot 

em is not so ed: if the River is eft t f th sec é t etforts to de elop tne 
recreationa ises of the Potomac River i Wast gto A r r st fruitiess 
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QUANTITIES OF SEWAGE 
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) r g the present population with too great an investment in the terest 
and tor the benefit of future generations 
In order to calculate the quantities of sanitary sewage to be dealt with, the 
following average annual per capita rates have bee assumed to be applicable to the 
entire area 
Gallons per 
apita daily 
Year (gpcd) 
196( 110 
1970 115 
1981 
2000 + 
These values clude an allowance for iwater infiltration, foot rainage and 
rainwater It is assumed that an effort will be made to keep water fr these source 
to a reasonable minimum in sanitary he above values differ somewhat 
from those used in different parts of ylitan area They do represent 
nowever, a general average ol locally acce ed aiues The total iverage innuai 
flows of sanitary sewage from drainage areas within the arious political subdivi 
sions are shown in Tables 2 and 3. It is estimated that total sanitary sewage flow 
will increase from around 215 milli gallons daily (mgd) in 19¢€ to 5¢ med ir 
2000 A.D. 
The pollutional potentialities of this sewage are best measured terms of 
the oxygen req lired to de ompose (biochemically burn) the entrained organic n r 
and the solid matter carried in suspensior Oxyge requirement are easure y 
a test, the Biochemical Oxygen Demand (BOD), in which the consumption of dis 
solved oxygen (DO) is observ incubation at a temperature of 20 de- 
grees centigrade Calculatio al oxygen demand and suspended solids 
set forth in Tables 4 and 5, are assumed daily per cap contribution 
of 0.23 pound of BOD* and 0. 27 fs mat To dispose of sanitary 
sewage in the year 2000, treatr rks ms in the area will each day 
have to provide 920, 000 pow s ol xygena i are I I ISU, Ul junds of sus 
pended sewage solids 
Sanitary sewers must carry, without erflowing, the maximum amount of 
sewage which reaches then Peak flows of se Ape are e several times greater 
than the average rates stated above In t cul peak flows for use in es 
timating or chnecKing trunk sewer Capacities tne irve yi Fig ire 4 has bee selected 
Actual calculations of maximum rates are mad ater connection with examination 
f individual sewer and treatment pial es 
For san y interceptors serving areas having combined sewer it will be 
necessary to add some mult i either the average yr the peak Sanitar y 
weather) sewage flow ir rder t ietermine the desirable capacit f trunk es 
leading to the disposal plants The estimates anc alculations of storm water ca 
pac ity needed for interc eptors receiving rr é sewage appear with the 11s i 
sions ol the arious mal! sewe 
The basis for ch Sing this alue s dis S é 
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Table 3 POPI 
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SEWAGE TREATMENT 
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The Washington Suburban Sanitary District abandoned its overloaded Ana 


1 
costia River Primary Plant and began delivering its sewage to the District of Colum 








bia plant in 1956. As the program for extension of tr sewers into ar ip the mai 
drainage areas of Montgomery anc George ¢ inty has progresse several 
other smaller sewage plants serv l areas have been abandoned 





In 1956, the Alexandria Sanitation Authority set in operation sewers, pump- 


ing stations and a treatment plant which ended a cent practice of discharging 





untreated sewage directly into the Potomac River Through coo] 





ments the Sanitation Authority will treat part of the sewage from the Holmes Run 


and the Cameron Run drainage areas in Fairfax County 





























Arlington County improved its sewerage system and built a new primary 
sewage plant in 1953 to replace a heavily over d plant fro ch by-passed rav 
sewage entered Four Mile Run 

Fairfax County began operating its Hunting Creek Plant in 195¢ 

Cc mpletior rr + years I tr 4 VE 1a1t10 to the sewage 
collection and treat is a great p snme t a ilm1 ite years 
of effort directed towards improving the condition of the Potomac River in the Wash 
ington area. 

The magnitude of the present program for abatement of p iti n the Wash 
ington area Ss indicated by the expenditures iste lable ¢ ihnes¢ Ty y to 
the iU year period tron Ly> t L1You 

The construction work during the present decade is part of a range 
gram designed to maintain the River in reasonat g j nditi ip to the year 2000 
The program is based on the assumption that the River in assimilate 120, 000 pouns 
per day BOD carried by treated sewage effluents. This figure which was developed 
by studying past records of sanitary co ti f the I er will be used to examine 
the existing scheduls f improvement and to judge the extent to which the present 
plan may need to be accelerated 

ge tror ra € f ‘ wy Oxon R the Mar le 
yn the Virgi la siaeé M1 1 irge WI trear tror tne rit al 
basins are not i! led in thi ymparisor The cceptability 
1d per day BOD yading nada the intluence I discharges 1iOM 
resent Metropolitan Area wi be discussed further ir mnnectior 
t bpeyor the ¢ st g 
le 7 tw sets of populatio fig ea are pare +} ¢ } prep 
ing the 1g plan and those adopted for this st For the year 200 the tter 
population estimates exceed the former by 615,000 for Maryland and the District of 
Columbia and 238, 400 for the Virginia areas The total difference of 853, 400 is 3¢ 
percent greater than the estimate of l t é the ex a Che é 
grees of treatment recommended in the existing plan to hold the sewage id on the 
River down to 120,000 pounds of BOD per day are mpare Table 8 with sin 
tipgures deve ped as p rt of this st 

The qua ies of BOD expecte t De nde exist r 
are shown in Figure ‘* er tl progra initic¢ M tt 8 yercent 
remo f BOD by RE It was tici t. t tt s treatment j ‘ ea te 
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intil the year 2000, From our present study, based on current information rela 
tive to future population growths, all communities should have installed, by about 
1970, complete treatment plants capable of removing 80 percent of the oxygen con- 


suming pollutional matter. 


The indicated rescheduling is based on two important figures in addition to 





the new population estimates. One is the assumption that in order to maintain satis 
factory conditions in the River the total oxygen demand of all treated sewage efflu- 
ents should be kept at or below 120,000 pounds per day. The other assumption is 
that per capita production of oxygen demanding materials will be 0. 23 pound per 
lay ice uncertainties surround both these figures discussion of them is desirable. 





The assumption of 120,000 pounds per day BOD as the acceptable load upon 
the River is based upon records and observations of the condition of the Potomac in 


1e Washington Region under past and present sewage loads. In terms of the type 





»f sewage effluents discharged in the past and with regard to oxygen conditions only, 
this may be a reasonable and satisfactory figure. The secondary treatment plant 
effluents of the future, however, will be different from the raw and partially treated 
se We discharges of the past. The future effluents will have low contents of sus- 
pended and settleable matter, they will be much clearer, and they will contain nitro- 
gen and phosphorus in a form available for plant food. In respect to their clarity, 
the treated effluents will be far less objectionable than past sewage discharges. They 
will permit, however, the admission of more light to the river depths. This light, 


ygether with larger quantities of mineralized nitrogen and phosphorus compounds, 
will doubtless result in the establishment of a new biological regime. Algae will 
grow more abundantly and unless kept in balance by other living organisms may in 
turn produce undesirable conditions. It is exceedingly difficult to predict just what 
may happen in the River as increasing quantities of more completely treated sewage 
ire added from year to year. It is certain, however, that so long as increasing 
imounts of treated sewage are discharged to the Potomac, the River will be con- 


tinually more heavily fertilized. This difficult question of biological behavior of the 





River under future conditions will be mentioned further when suggesting additional 


neasures for controlling pollution, 


> 


With regard to the figure of 0. 23 pound per capita daily for the production of 


yxygen consun 





ng organic matter, incertainty arises primarily trom a lack ol! 
knowledge as to the future expansion in the use of garbage grinders. Disposal of 
garbage to the sewers places on the sewage treatment plants and the River the bur- 
len of oxidation formerly carried by municipal incinerators. That this can consti- 
e an appreciable increase in the pollutional matter carried by sewage is readily 
pparent. In Jasper, Indiana, which has given up garbage collection and required 


ill householders to install grinders, the BOD load has risen to 0, 32 pound per capita 


laily The District of Columbia production of BOD was calculated to be 0, 207 pound 
per capita daily over the period trom 1951 to 1955, This higher than usual figure 


attributable to the increase in garbage grinders, particularly in commercial es- 





tablishments, to the fact that the District puts garbage 1 ne sewers during 


periods when the incinerators are overloaded If 





assumed overall 





figure of 0. 23 pound of BOD per person daily is exceeded in the future the dates 


when higher degrees of treatment are req 1ired to hold the BOD load on the River to 








2¢ 00 pounds daily will be somewhat earlier than anticipated here 

The re he iling of tre t by each of various political subdivisions 
f the area here considered desirable on the basis of new population forecasts is as 
Olli A 
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Total Tributary Metropolitan Area —— 
Lb. per Day of B.O.D. in Raw 
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Table 6 - 


CURRENT POLLUTION ABATEMENT 
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PROGRAMS -- 


WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 2 


Jurisdiction 


Va 
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196C 
1960 Thi 
1970 - 
1970 

1980 - 
1980 - This 
2000 - 
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Expenditures 195( 704 nly 
5( 5 1955-€ Total 
Authority (Work i progress) $ 8, 546, 500 
2 $3, ¢ 00 $ 1,095, 50( 4, 5. 50( 
2 6 >, Oo0¢ I11 00 170 00 
1. 500 > 00 ral 0.000 
(16. 300. 000) 
) 4, 26 37. OOC ] 30] oC 
$ 58 23, OC 
f this rger figure wt ides sewers for area S€ ed by septi 
e tic tank seepage trom st Ss et i re s € 1 tal 
S x pe ture to be reimbursed fC Fairfax ( int ir luture reve lé€ 
erel 
ATION CONTRIBUTING SEWAGE TO THE POTOMAC RIVER 
District of Tota 
Columbia Metropolita 
ate Maryland Area 
(2) (3) (4) 
Plar 1, 245 + ) é 
1, 440, 44 B81, ¢ 
lar 1, 430, O( i. 1. ee 5 
712 359 pp Stay 
ar 520 ¢ é 08? 00 
l 345 68 , 628 
Pla 1. 7 65 ¢ 2. 35 f 
2 5 89 0 ( 
study da 10t ir ide Patuxer River alnage are r 
low: — * Ox Run a ( € Ru 





.LL DEGREE OF SEW 3E TREATMENT REQUIRED FOR SEW k 
EFFLUENT LOADING OF POUNDS PER DAY 
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SEPARATION OF THE COMBINED SY 





TEM 


Construction of the District of Columbia Sewerage System was begun in 187 


when treating sewage was not generally practiced. As was universal practice in 


those days, sanitary wastes and storm water were discharged to a single system of 





drains When the need for treating sanitary sewage became apparent, the idea of 
ial systems, one for sanitary wastes and one for storm water, developed. The 


earlier type drains then came to be known as combined sewers. Somewhat less than 



































half the area of the District of Columbia is served by combined sewers that 
f erly discharged sewage and, when it rained, mixtu f sewage storm 
water directly into the nearest waterfront or creek 
The discharge of undiluted and untreated sew to neighboring watercourses 
iri dry weather created such foul conditions that erceptors were built to »l- 
ather flow for discharge to a larger rive rata more istant place 
heavy rains, the flow of storm water may be 50 times the dry weather 
sewage, it 1S impractical to inte and Carry away ali of the co 
: 5 € ge Sanitary intercept ars are designed thereiore » take trom the < m- 
t ed sewers some multiple of the dry weather flow This is now usually 5to7 times 
the average dry weather flow or 2 to 3 times the peak dry weather flow. All com 
bined sewage in excess of this amount discharges through the old outlets. Durir 
ht rains all of the sewage is intercepted, but in rains that produce much surface 
flow, a mixture of untreated sanitary sewage and storm water escapes through the 
yutlets that have since come to be called storm water overflow 
The 70 storm water overflows in the District of Columbia discharge as fol 
VS l2t the Potomac River, l13t the Washington Channel, 18 to the Anacostia 
River, 23 to Rock Creek and 4 to Piney Brancl In a few ises where the older 
terceptor ire now unable to arry the dr we f yme raw sewage dis 
harge more or less cont 1 sl In other cases, t nechani which a t 
itary ew e to the intercey rs tick it or fail ther ways a i) tne ry 
veather flow escapes thr lgnh tne id outlet The latter type ol liffi ulty whict vas 
Ire j ent yme ears ago, has ww Deen diminisned DY a progra »t € liar il spec 
t enance 
Fortunately whe nterceptor are properly designe 1 maintaines the 
anit ewage that escape through storm water overtiow 1 a atively sr 
part of the total annual amount. Ithas been estimated that r than two percent 
the District's sanitary sewage is discharged annually through storn te er- 
flow These discharge however, yme in sudden bursts, as do the rains Fo. 
short periods, the overflowing storm water may irry four-fifths or more of the 
t y wastes fror areas served by combined sewers 
Intermittent dis¢« narge I rege a IY ints i Sanitary sewage make lit al- 
)st impossible to provide ntinuously throughout the water areas of Washington a 
legree of cleanliness that would make swimming safe everywhere A plan is de 
ribe ater which would make the Potoma< aife for swi n¢ 1e 14th Street 
I ge bP ibly iring per s of inire ient r slight raintal areas may De 
te 4 I ily afe 1f some ft the measures escribed below are 
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INTERCEPTORS AND RELIEF SEWERS 
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981 Extension of the Interceptor to Watts Branch. 


erceptor to M iddy Branch and Seneca Creek. 


Other Interceptors in the District of ¢ olumbia and Maryland 














[ yfar ther interceptors and relief works in the District of Columbia 
rned tne ) rar é mende by the Board of Engineers is ample The e 
é f expenditure prepared by the Board of Engineers, including the 
84 ) ersion of three areas to the separate system, is as follows 
Perio Expe ire 
} 196( $ 10, 41 )( 
16] 19¢ +) ] )( 
64 IHé o 4 ) 
t 169 + 58 
) 7 10. OOC 
$133, 174,000 
t eede er t ike progress le ing p the Po 
I ‘ In f I t t, the tol tre ‘ ‘ age 
e Rive t I te erf NS ar the relief tlet , ) 
t i r é t terce rs tl e to be nore eavi e 
The ) t M é € elivered t the District of ( iu ya Out 
. sewer i he t R I sewer s expecte t reach 99 mg« 
j 64 > r € ewer apacity aqown to 
) e er € ee € Mar land betore 4/0 Dis 
t a MS ge he charged into the Ana ti Mai Interce 
t The W hir sub ta District, in 1958 v1 exte ts A costia 
é I ink yew ) e ¢ ~ é f the Anacostia to a ¢ nectl with the 
is ft ( Jutt r¢ I I will relieve the Anacostil Ma I er 
tor t ( te he istrict of Co nbi ireas _ i 
f 
Arlington County Interceptors 
\r t ( t ete eparate sewe e sy stor 11 
wr? P rface runoff « é t tlet i g the Potomac Rive A te 
ept tary sew et re ent plant I h e R 
e Poto1 Intercept ‘ } ws the Vi ia bank of the Rive 
t ‘ from the Pot \rlingt rainage area This area ‘ ‘ i 
f sm y b s ly i the Potomac River nort eF M 
er It $ t ipate t t g75 tn inte t 1 be exte . 
t the b € of A Co ty t serve the Upper P it de ‘ 
rt ) k f ré that dra aturally to the 
t Tt ip t the Pot Inte ept t th t tp t 
A 
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rable 9 - ESTIMATED FLOWS IN THE UPPER POTOMAC 
INTERCEPTOR AND ITS RELIEF SEWERS 


T) - 2 ,y , ur y- ; , 
Drainage Basins Peak flow after addition of 
Year perved sewage from each area. MGD 


1960 Cabin John Creek (Md) Pe. 2 
Little Falls Branch (Md) 18.6 
Upper Potomac (D.C.) FS, 3 


1970 Potomac-Fairfax (Va) 


Cabin John Creek (Md) 22.8 
Little Falls Branch (Md) 29.4 
Upper Potomac (D.C.) 58. 1 


1980 Watts Branch (Md) 10.8 


Potomac- Fairfax (Va) 26, ¢ 
Cabin John Creek (Md) 17 
Little Falls Branch (Md) 54, 
Upps r Potoma< (D. ( } 59 
2000 Seneca Creek (Md) io. & 


Muddy Branch (Md) 2 
Watts Branch (Md) 4 
Potomac - Fairfax (Va) 


f 
AAA\ 119 
vid A 


Cabin John Creek { IViG) 1 


x 


—~] & 


Little Falls Branch (Md) 121.8 
Upper Potomac (D.C.) 166. € 
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Alexandria Inte reeptors 


Fairfax County Interceptor and Trunk Sewers 
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Charles River Basin today 





Charles River flats — 1902 
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A WATER RECREATION BASIN 


River Basin 
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t water should not only be harmless t nealti it that | 
| 
1 estion I sewage ine im wit igat CKSs | 
structed i 1908 ata »st f approxir te f I i 
1ient »a cost ot at it $30, OOO, OOO t today D ¢ I 1929 
rles River Basin was water park eat beaut 
ymiorta enjoy ent t t isands of pe é 
Sists yt eartl ti 1 1€ IT isonry ret iis 
LUU to SI teet Ww lé€ l € e i Loc r € t ) tne 
I S ler boats the br ide Eight , te 
t ot whi are about 10 teet below the surt € The dar 
t.4 ed the Charles River Basi whic is ile ig 
t t eet A t 1 tne er six miuies ine l 
lles is 2 teet \verage ept r ge fr l t t 
t ipper react ine is 3 I € rea é tir rte at /Ut 
€ lume t< ill ga Pool leve r mea storage 
t 2 teet at e me t r 
f r ») upstre reser 3 f any nse é e f »derat 
P 1 
1 1 tec tha A rT ic € i ] r € 
et Since the ette tive rainage r i ot juare 
esu ing r ‘ \ irl t mer 
¢ € er € er the B f é t time may 
et g turthe € t ( er e ti i tf this 
te rignt r € t ict t eser r 
2 ¢ : , . o r Rac r t | eY 
1e 4 Arie er Da € iné ré 
Ww 1 tne river it S eces t intr 1 t t I ait | 
€ water 1 the asi t pr r ele t 
t 2 } f , . t 
‘ € Ba ee le é é l i 
. t in dé wir ine é r terce to 
eri w to the vater« rse I while t é é 
y oe yalance point { iew act ] int € ise t 
For ex ‘ the Massac ett rt ent I ) He t 
I nsities ot \ t *, ri l rY t tr ts eM 
erflows has increasé¢ t the t that sv the 5 
t Y: lone It is vi sidere ¢ t 
I re 1X tne ter ti I e | 
2 t experile é vit the 1 s } er Bas P ect € 
i nei it € f € te tne eautill 
S this rep the te é t t i 
é ith Street ri ‘ i ‘ t W i re 
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2. It must be capable of maintaining a maximum water level differential of 
6.5 feet at times of exceptionally low tide below the barrier. 


3. It must pass future moderated flood flows without appreciably increasin 


the rise in water level that would have occurred without the barrier. 


4, It should contain a lock structure to accommodate pieasure crait move- 


ments and handle limited commercialvshipping. 


With reference to the second requirement, the normal tidal range is approx- 


imately three feet with an average period of 740 minutes. Average annual maximum 





range is about 3.5 feet Allowing for 0.5 feet surcharge, the level of the Recrea 

tion Basin could stand at 4 feet above mean low tide when, due to negative wind tide, 
the water level below the barrier was 2.5 feet below m 1 low tide. Thus the maxi- 
mur lifference in water elevation with the barrier gates unopened would be 6.5 feet 


The third requirement is to pass moderated flood flows. As previously 
































stated it is assumed that upstream reservoirs will provide a regulated low flow of 
3500 t 4000 cfs, needed for operation of the Recreation Basin and for downstream 
pe ition control, and will remove silt which would otherwise fill the Basin and de 
stroy its alue Since these reservoirs will also moderate flood flows, the barrier 
would not need to pass floods similar to those of the past 

With regard to the fourth requirement, there are two reasons why the lock 
need not be an elaborate one, First, the ylume of water commerce above the |4tl 
Street bridges is low and is for the most part restricted to rather modest petroleu 
and ravel shipments. Second, the encouragement of commerce would n be cor 
Sistent with the primary uses of the Recreation Basin. 

The barrier could be 1 series o! gates, hinged along the Dottom edge, anda 
installed bet n existing bridge piers at l4th Street or, prelterably, integrated 
into the design of the new bridge which it is understood, may be erected near |4tl 
Street (See Figures 7 and 8). If the existing bridge is used, gate widths will be 

ictated by present pier spacings, but if a new bridge is authorized, pier spacings 
may be r ade to contorm to an rr gate These hinged-leaf ates would 
told er and llé n the bott I aid to the surlace luring tlood stages. 
Upstream rotation wou be restricted to a normal operati angle of 15 degrees off 
the ertical Gate rotation, then, will be through an angle of 75 degrees Mean 

> lL ele itior is eviously stated, should be about 3.5 feet above mean low tide 
Hence inder average conditions, tailwater elevation would 3.5 feet be- 
low pool elevation to ( 5 feet below pool ¢ levation at mean It is possibile 
tor the gates to be counterweighted and float actuated so th pe yperatior 
Will be automatic, yr they may be n nanically wered and raise¢ $3 river stages 
lictate No d bt the ) structur wi be aligned with the existir igat 

na el The egu ted f w of the River could be released fror the R reation 
Basin through four exits by spillage over the barrier; by diversion through the 
I il Basin to Washington Channel; by diversion through Boundary Channel and b 
as ige »wn the R k ¢ eeK diversi 1 conduit « scribed li -r (See gure ‘).. 

»st of the barrier, including a lock, is estimated at $8,000,000 if barrier 

) truction 18 integrated into the construction olf a new bridge Pier costs and 
some other structural costs should be allocated to the bridge rather than to the bar 
rier On the other hand, if bridge piers nnot be used to support the hinged gates 

p! ect st 1 y approach $13, 000, ( 
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These st for the barrie role however v1 represe é 
re é ece ur ») assure a Kecreatio Basin t cle te 
t € A t t tre tr the Da r ex 
é rade the t l i! t exte t > era mbine er 
ea fr tth Street These should t be permitted t harpe the 
i | reat B 1 Rock ee tri t i appre e ¢ t l 
Vv ¢ € Va € ) € I 4, to the Pp t i + ? ty 
' = 4 ' Pot 
t ' t ‘ + Boundary Cha Met} 
t the é rce re lé€ i i below 


Preventing Pollution above the Barrier 


\ t ercent f f ent spacitv t 4 t t t t 
al t ewa ti et ra € > 
5 t e re ent for i inin<s ear vate e R reatio Bas 
ter r } bee isse the rece ecti Yt t t 
é ré re are a f (i) 1 ers ) ( it to 1? er er 
x bet P| Ge reetow +t street most of é ilt ade “ 
ree t Oint the urrice (2) yntr VO! f t 1 
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relief ombined sewage wot enter 1 Rock Creek fro elief sewers ex 
pected t about once every two years 

In order to reduce the frequency and the ar int of combined sewage reach 
ing the Recreation Basin and to keep out ~ stantial portio »f Rock eek silt 
the Diversion Conduit should accept modest flood flows from R¢ Creek itself as 
well as all the combi sewage overflows near its mouth 


































































Streamflow records for the 1 Drive gag statio ist ove the Dis 
trict Line, where the drainage area is 62 square es, show e fol N 
for tl period from October 1929 to September l1 maximum recorde flow 72 
tlow 0.5 cfs average I annual maximun I ws 2 ll cfs 
flows 7.3 cfs There were twelve days duri he 24 year 
the daily disch ge exceeded 10O( ts three iys in the 
=r and four in the | 
the yuth of Rock Cree 
er! ir 
discharge I iew of t that sic 
»f 1962 cfs from these sewers would be pr i for tis t pz ision for 
>t iditional 1000 cfs from Rock Creek would give adequate protectior 
It $0 lor ass ing a tigure nigner na 1U\ Is 
is t ng and narrow the sewered area aving 
er Ss yt i 1hood that weak f ws 
arrive fror rt of the ‘ t the s e tir the wer r 
trict part , og ru ¢ + i tes H we ‘ f th« ¢ 
nay licate t t it 1 e desirable t ert re tl | f } k 
Creek nen the eliel anc Dine € ers r eriiowing 
»f the Upper Pot ic Interceptor Rel bey i the apacit 
recommended by the Board,'*% will pr IC € iona lo »f 67 3; at the 
ith of Rock Creek This overfl N wou € ece y the Rock eek Dive 5 
Conduit 
ea avity flow rect gular, er 
re f the Potomac fr the 10 ut »f 
De st Te ¢ tne er A 
A desi 11s rge { 3UcY cl 
rer £4 feet Ii NOCK eek to 
{ Io<¢ 3; tre the € ) € 
r Interceptor ove va 00 cfs 
lits ¢€ nab t feet 1 widt! i 
imping s io the existing E t 
ia all Cres ths ; stati 
a feet 1 ne t Wa € 
‘ 32 feet is idth a 14 feet i 
ief would add 8&( f and the terr 
5Z2U cits pul nave 1 nannels 
The capacity of the s will 
ing upward Iror the esig dis 
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within the conduit. It would be possible, of course, to provide 
by admitting water conti 10us rin ir weather 
at the quantity of river water require would appr ach the rae 
é llatec »wW water tiov Flow into the conduit wu L € ) a 
» that terceptor and relief wer over ry would be 
ree}! itsell Deing < ert t the r l 1 ft L1UU( I 
There thus would be by-pass facilities Creek dire« 
River but the by-passes would be infrequent an early i 
te that the Rock Creek Diversion Co lt can be co tructea 
t yndulit i 1d erving ts ary tas} i water 
tiera extraoradl! rtunity tor Duilding recreationai I! 
l the watertr t ) lit r ) slab might ir ir at 
ul ye | to 0 feet ab e the me 1 pool elevatio re 
» the Casual observer who did yt realize its primary tu 
pe as a wide walkway, or promenads exten long 
R k Cree t l4th Street j tuated o tly 20 VE 
i tomac naving estneti chnaracteristi Ked cc 
the prese« Rive Thi wo i be the type of river ich reé 
to the Washington Metropolitan rea yuld expect t ind i 
tne r enade woul ) 1 then i pportunit t € ear 
t Be 1d¢ t 1 ace ear whicn peopie can co € lently f 
t yul tro il g the River The promenade an have 
é re raft, for fishing and for swir in 
‘son the Virginia Side of the Potomac 
I t I tne Virgi la side 1s 4 3¢ ri ipai ) tor 
rT Aril ton Co ty 1s previously entione these 
1 ate! 1 than the combined ewage erilow icr 
é Pollution 1 lso ise¢ y the charge fluent 
t at the Pentago ew e treatment plant t B ha 
eve tho I t m bine it esti ev rr t 
! which are t e regards esthet tami nt It is 
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Protection of the Recreation Basin 


Model Studies of the Estuary and the Basin 
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POLLUTION CONTROL FOR THE TIDAL ESTUARY 























Development of the Recre yn Basin above 14th Street will not afford relic 
from pollution in the é f the Potomac estuat The minor < es that 
r be tne l¢ I it s t Lit ay be l t V £ re t é e the ir 
ane lume t water a liable tor tab1liz yi ft iti lll ft é re € é reas 
For the purposes of this report it is assumed that the measures proposed f ré 
icing »Ollutio It tt tida estuary Wil e the 5 vyhnhether r t the arrier 
4 nstru tec 
est ry of the Potomac River is exte 1 ised below 14tl street io 
ating I is torm ot recre t ) sho € ade, 1 1bi¢ il€ I 
r i t rts i the ti i estuar A « ympliishme tort Ss obd)e¢ 
tive should impr et er sullficient so t at ime fist may retur 1 1e 
vater ay be atisiactory tor LI es except swi and publi Nate = ly 
I I t rge cities po iti rate é t « ~ though r t expe r 
€ ac mpil structi I r tre € t mrKS Gesilgne t re € i 
culated pe ent é i the p t uC ) t r er he proble Washingt 
inftortunately s D > means this sir le 
Janitar gineers and Dil pist i € € tated t re ymmer i higr € 
Xi sewage treatment tor th Washingt 1rea in ie t t the reater ) ersil 
i sewage solids nt nitrates anda otner re y le plant toods n stir i 
heavy growtl f algae in the River. What ) pDpe in the River if ilt were 
removed and larger amounts of ore completely i ized sew t re é 
is not predictaDbD Diffi litie wit D1 1 r tT could De € € I € 
yrobdably Slight 
For years Balti yre discharged its hly treate t e into the I 1 
River estuary hi ke the upper est I f the Pot ‘ I I flushi 
pe riot Fr time to time ve abundant a e growths de De Wt the 
gae dle the vere st r re r r r é the iter ‘ é 
ppeared, fist t nd odors ré ‘ t re ep it é 
»y the death of 1e was at es eat ‘ : the 
ewage t bee tre t Bott t r é er su te wv e trie it 
tempts to ¢ tr ilgae growths B k R er t ¢ c ult s € 1 tu 
piped a rge part the effluent, after further treatment t yar Pp 
‘ t f Dp ca ater a lis roe t to the Patapsco est 
The bel f the Pot est t , ‘ / 
+ bi 4 7 ’ t r te 
n estuarie K€ t e he eate é r 
sew ‘ Diff ilties it legac rowth , , t ¢ 
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but also because of the increased uses of agricultural fertilizer, much of which 





iy into rivers and lakes. As algae problems become more severe, they 


be given greater attention and perhaps some solutions may be found 
Two appro iches are possible to a solution ol the pollution problem in the 
estuary of the Potomac River at Washington, The first of these is to pump the 


ited sewage effluents over to the Chesapeake Bay and the second is to continue 





scharging the treated sewage water into the Potomac and taking such measures as 
iture experience and research indicate might improve the situation. The first of 
| 


ipproaches is favored because of the many uncertainties relative to the bio- 


1avior of the estuary if the second alternative were followed. The engi- 





g and other problems involved in carrying the treated effluents to the Bay will, 





refore, be discussed first, The possibilities for improving the Potomac in event 


Bay discharge is impossibie will then be considered. 


Discharge of Treated Sewage in the Chesapeake Bay 


The treated effluents from the Arlington County and the District of Columbia 


e treatment plants could be pumped through a pipeline leading from Blue Plains 





Chesapeake Bay and could be discharged in the deep water of the Bay a mile 
r more off shore. If this were done, it would remove from the upper estuary of 
e Potomac three-fourths of the total daily quantity of treated sewage. The re- 
1 at 





naining one-fourth would be discharged at Hunting Creek below Alexandria 


e outlets of other tributaries farther down the River. Removal of this large por- 


sewage would assure freedom from future difficulties with algae 


10n Ol the treated 


rowths in the upper Potomac estuary, 





1 t 
( De red tr tne pper Poto ic estuary the Ch axe B €iyis avery 
arype ody ot water An ount oi treated sewage whicn r in tne future cause 





severe difficulties in the Potomac at Washington would undoubtedly have little or no 
1easurable effect on the waters of the Bay. Since it would be difficult to over- 
fertilize the Bay, the additions of nitrogen and phosphorus could only stimulate the 


reat Diological activity in its waters, and increase the production ol fish and othe 












e magnitude of such a project should not dismay us, for the Chesapeake 
Ba l less than 30 miles from Washington. thoug! » cities »w tra rt thei 
treated sewage this distance toa point ol disposal, many cities bring their water 
supplies from much greater distances. The length of New York's supply conduits 
tunnels now totals more than 200 miles. Los Angeles brings water from the 
\ iora ) € 250 mile i Baltimore Vil Q lo ore ter to the susque 
i Ri 40 es from the City Just as cities have had to go great distances 
satisfactor te ‘ the iy |} e to take sewage ynsiderable 
t es t point yf more satistactory disp sal 
The proposal to dispose of the treated sew é the Washington Area a 
‘ ) 1 es i ‘ veake Bay wi t bte y I e questions in the 1 
. pie A eek recreat there rwnh e in es are erive ror con € a 
These que 3 uM } et e debated before final decisio be 
é ed I public exploratior vever it must be emphasized strong, t t 
t ‘ t r isct c S not sewage It is the effluent fro one yr e sew 
: € { ) t I rea yn ft irrylr . treated wate to tne 1 
tains e tert iner > (nitroger ( Spl s comp 5) than the 
19 
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2. Arlington County effluent, which may be given secondary treatment either 
at the present plant on Four Mile Run or at the Blue Plains Plant in the District of 
Columbia, will be carried across the River to Blue Plains. 


3. Patuxent Valley treated sewage will be pumped into the conduit at the 


Patuxent River crossing. 


4. Effluent storage will be provided at Blue Plains to iron out hourly fluc- 


tuations in plant discharge and permit the pumping station and conduit to operate at 





iniform rate throughout any 24 hour period. 


5. During periods of heavy rainfall, the combined sewage in excess of the 
Blue Plains treatment plant capacity will be by-passed to the Potomac as is now 
proposed by the Board of Engineers,! 
6. The effluent will be discharged off shore in the Chesapeake Bay at a point 
ere it will be dispersed by tidal and other currents in the open waters of the Bay 


A variety of systems could be designed to meet these condition For ex- 





e, the effluent could be pumped at one or at more than one point; the conduit 


ild be all pipe line or a combination pipe line, tunnel and open channel, andany of 





everal points of discharge might be chosen. If it is decided by the responsible 





ies that the effluents should be discharged in the Bay, these, nd many other 
re will have to be worked out in the next few years. 


It is estimated that the pumping stations, pipe lines and other works (see 








k re 1) de igned tor the conditions stated above and for the ints ot! treated 
wage to be pumped in the year 2000 would cost $55, 000, 000 at today's prices. 
Thi parable with that for pollution abatement works con- 
ec 1960. It is much less than the amount tl 1eeds 
t pent The pipe line to the Bay would not remove 
é ece 2S Its cost however, of unusual mag- 
e whe ympare with that of other works to 





Corrective Measures if Effluents are Discharged to the Potomac 


f 









The c tie concerning the biological behavior of the Potomac estuary 
silt $s remo it receives increasing amounts of more highly treated 
e been discussed above oeveral measure might be taken t reduce the 
ad aC n terms ol xy ge iemanding r carried by the treated e 
tunately itis i possibie t forete ct, if any these measures 
€ D1IOIO;Eg i ena ) On pre wiedge one I them could be 
f re € yf the certainties In order of dis ssion these 
r € (i re e the degree t sex da reatment. (2) p sh the etiluent 
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t 


120,000 pounds per day. Rescheduling of construction to fit this requirement to the 
more recent population estimates has been discussed in an earlier section on sew- 
age treatment. An increase in plant efficiencies from the proposed 80 percent t 





to 


yn the River in half If 95 per- 


one of 90 percent would cut the oxygen demand loac 
cent removal were provided the load would be only a fourth as much as at 80 percent, 
Activated sludge sewage treatment plants, of which the Blue Plains plant now under 


construction is a modified form, can easily be designed and operated to remove 9( 
t 


percent of the biochemical oxygen demand and often attain efficiencies better than 
95 percent. 


If, when all communities are removir 80 percent of the BOD, observatior 


5 


ring with treated sewage is still the crit 





of the River indicates that oxygen load ent 
ical problem, it then may be decided that all plants in the area should be enlarged 
in order to provide higher levels of treatment. It would be fruitless to decide now 
what degree of treatment should be installed some two decades in the future, when 


much better information on which to base the decision will be available later on. 


P 


as well as by increasing the degree of 





ant efficiencies Can be incre 





e 
tion of the effluent is a form of tertiary treatment which will be availabl 





Washington area plants and can be used when warranted. Other kno, 

















are coagulation and sedimentation, sand filtration and micro-straining Coagula- 
tion and sedimentation facilities have been provided at Baltimore's sewage plant 
but are not much used because the Bethlehem Steel Company, which owns and op- 
erates the tertiary plant, as found the second treatment process elilfiuent atis 
factory for steel making without additix l treatment other tt ilorinati 

Slow s filters of the intermittent type have been used for many years as 
a means tor secondary treatment o!f sewage articularly 1 st 4 piant 4 vhnere 
beds of natural sand are available If not properly operated and maintained, these 
filters give trouble when used for secondary treatment of sewage Although such 
difficulties might be reduced if the beds were used for tertiary treatment, it is un- 
ikely they would r e the nitrate and phosphorus problem and th M d require 
such large land areas as to be whclly impractical in the Washington area 

The rel efficacy of rapid sar filters ar microstrainers for tertiary 
treatment oftr ig ftilter efiiuents 
thor ign st The sand filters red 





ent 73 percent and the biochemical oxy 


























reduced suspended matter 65 percent n 
ce both the installation costs and tl 

be considerably higher than for micro S, the atter appeare to be the more 

economic torn yi tertiary treatment val that wou € Dtained whe 

treating a highly clarified activated sludge effluent are unknown It might be wort 
lie to 100K into this question turther, at least to the extent of operatin experi- 
ntai micro-strainers at one or more plants in the area, 

Effluent oxidation ponds are ment ed hers¢ ecause they could be developec 
tor reiatively littie expense by throw £ ikes r ind s é of the t al shallow 
near the sewage plants. These areas now function as uncontrolled oxi ion p s 
that are believed to account for the g t reaeration a i pollutio iSsSimulating Ca 
pacity of the upper Potomac estuary. If the ponds were designed t through the 
ipper end on the incoming tideanddischarge atthe lower end as the tide recedes, they 
M yuld pro ide both mixing and dilution as wella some stabil yr i the effluent 
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before it reached the main body of the River. There would be some advantages also 
in that the diluted effluent would be discharged farther from the center of the Metro- 


politan area. 


Three areas might be suitable for development into tidal oxidation and dilu- 
tionponds. Oxon Bay just south of the Blue Plains treatment plant is the most promising 
of these areas. It would be possible here, by construction of 16, 500 feet of dike 
and the necessary inlet and outlet works, to form a tidal basin some 1270 acres in 
area. Since this basin would hold 2660 mg of water at low tide and 3900 mg at high 
tide, its theoretical flushing time would be 2. 14 tidal cycles. On the basis of 1970 
flows at Blue Plains, during the filling cycle, 51 mg of sewage would be added to 
ind mixed with 1189 mg of river water. This same water would be discharged 
some 25.3 hours later from the lower end of the basin. Since some settling, aera- 
tion and stabilization would occur during this period, the basin discharge would 
probably have less effect on the River than the undiluted discharge, Again, how- 
ever, uncertainties regarding biological behavior of the basin and the River make 


it impossible to predict whether or not construction of a tidal pond for dilution and 


stabilization of the effluent would be desirable. 























Some light might be shed on this question by constructing a smaller basin 
and diverting to it a part of the treated effluent. This basin could be so arranged 
that later it might serve as the reservoir from which effluent is pumped to the Bay 
if it is decided that discharge of the effluent into the Bay is the only certain method 
»y which to control conditions in the estuary of the Potomac River in Washington 

If the tidal basin proved to be of sufficient benefit to merit its development 
and extension, there are, in addition to Oxon Bay, large areas of shallow water 
across from Alexandria and at the mouth of Hunting Creek that could be used ina 
5 1liar manner, 

The suggestion has been made from time to time that the sewage plant } 
ents be discharged farther downstreaminthe Potomac estuary. There are a number 
i reasons why this would De inwise In order to improve conditions meas irably ir 
the heart of the Metropolitan Area, the point of discharge would have to be at least 

far south as Fort Washington, seven miles below the present outfall at Blue 
Plains At s distance discharge would still be within the Metropolitan Area 
ild be returned by the tide to the heart of the City Since the River in this 
ty has greater surface and larger tidal flow, it could undoubtedly assimilate a 
eater pollution load with less oxygen depletion than is the case upstream, but this 
idvantage 1s completely oiiset Dy the fact that the sewage from all the drainage areas 
south of Oxon Run and Cameron Run must also be disposed of into the Potomac By 
e year 2000 the sewage from a population of 650, 000 must be treated in plants lo- 
ated along the Potomac below Alexandria The future population may be distributed 
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SANITATION OF THE TIDAL ESTUARY 
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Flushing of the Estuary 
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and to assure a positive flow through the Tidal Basin in Washing 


Another 500 to 1000 cubic feet per sec 
The 


locks, if provided, 
ton Channel and through Boundary Channel. 
ynd will have to come down the River to the Washington water supply intake. 
sum of these releases should be adequate to maintain the beauty of Great Falls. Re 
eases for intensive flushing could be periodically superimposed on these smaller 

f 


flows. 
nt use of periodic flushing 


regulated 
Many benefits might be realized by an intellige 
Algae growths and other biologic phenomena might be kept under reason- 


the River. 
The River could be purged when runaway growths suddenly died off 
the River during 


able control. 
Shock loads of t 


and began to decompose. 
periods of heavy rain in the District of Columbia 
f other 


in Potomac in terms of 


good housekeepin 


untreated sewage entering 

could be diluted and carried away 
to think ofa cle things besides more sewage 
Sanitation, g and sweeping out of the River ir 


»f the total effort. 


It is time 
treatment, 
should be a part 


Good 
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FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION 


The proposals for improving the Potomac River in the immediate vicinity of 
Washington, D.C., and the River many miles below the Capital would entail an im- 
mediate expenditure of $25,000,000 for the barrier contemplated near 14th Street 
and the collateral works essential to make and keep the resulting basin clean. The 
costs of supplementary sewage treatment and extensions of outfall, on the schedule 
projected, are difficult if not impossible to estimate pending the completion of fur- 
ther studies and experiments already delineated in this report. Without such prior 
studies, decisions on supplementary treatment, beyond that hitherto described, 
would be hazardous. 


The existence of the Capital of the United States at its present location a 
counts both for the tremendous population growth in the Metropolitan Area in Vir 


T 


ginia and Maryland, and the consequent river pollution problen The two major 


recommendations in this Report for recapturing the quality of the River both sten 



































2 
largely from the fact that the Capital requires esthetic, recreational and public 
health assets of a level perhaps ec ly ranted elsewhere. It is to mee 
these high level quality criteria that s above a beyond those normally ax 
eptable to the population and economical easible are here recomme i 

In order to accomplish these purposes, it is r judgn t that the Federa 
Government should pay tor both the barrier and its collateral works and the ie 
terminal treatment and outfall facilities required beyond those which would be nat 

ly required by the population to rec er and preserve a reas lean strea 
In other words, the District of Columbia, the Virginia and the Maryland commu 
ties tributary to the Potomac should ntinue their financial responsit for later 
sewers, interceptors and treatment plants t that le e i treatment rex mmende 
in this report. 3eyond these local fis responsibilities, supplementary works 
should be financed by the Federal Government Ss part ti the development and pr 
tection costs of the Capital of one of the major intries in the wor 

Much consideration has been given to the question of the responsibility for 
the execution of the projects proposed We deal here with a multiplicity of goverr 
mental political units: the District of Columbia, the States of Maryland and Virgini 
a number of counties and innumerable cities. To consolidate parts of these, for th 
purposes here discussed, into a single administrative unit, even if theoretically de 
sirable, would require years ol negotiation Federal otate and iocal iegisiation 
and continuing Dattie again opposition rooted in adherence to local autonomy and 
responsibility. 

We do not recommend any such time-< g ar t battled steps t a 
complish the objectives, some of which should be initiated at once and consummate 
within several years 

rhe procedure f r administration sh¢ i low the general principies t 

above for finance Under such pr iples, the S Army Corps Enginee« 
would be delegated the r tor esig str t1 and llnistrat 
the two major groups of | r ecomme € he Recre Basin and 
the outfall to the Bay. All other works would remain the continuing administrative 
responsibilitie S of the existing agencies r their tuture interparts 
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In order to assure complete integration of the activities of the Corps of En- 
gineers with the undertakings for river improvement of other agencies in the region 
the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin should be given the respon- 
sibility, preferably by Congressional statute, to oversee these activities, with veto 
power if necessary, to avoid undertakings which would vitiate the primary objex 
tives here delineated. 


The comprehensive metropolitan-wide plan herein described, if adopted, 
provides the basis for both the establishment of future needs of the various political 
irisdictions, and the time schedule for construction to meet those needs. The In- 

terstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin appears to be the logical agency 
for the continuing coordination of this program and for the militant pressure toward 
its prompt implementation, 
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UMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Potomac 


from eroding lands 





from sewage treatn 





boats and by trash a 


problem 


1e first three kinds of pollution are the 
The f t th kind f pollut r 
age, and treatment plant effluents. 


is fillir 




















age contaminates the creeks and waterfror wh 
fluents load the River with fertilizers that « | 

siltation must be prevented in order to preserve the water areas ar y 
the benefits of other pollution control measures nstructior fia large res r 
above Great Falls is considered the only practical way to s e this 1 »bler é 
reservoir is also il for water y and otl purposes 

When it rains in Washington, raw untreated sewage mixed with s ice wate 
discharges through numerous outlets in the District of Columbi i i Alex dria 


t 
The complete solution for this problem is complete separation of the sewerage sys 



































terms in these cities The direct cost to the District of ¢ imbia wou é bout 
$300,000,000. The: sndant in nce with traffic and business is as forbid 
as this great cost. > Board o 1eers has re mmended a p for red 
the severity f the problem by separat the ystems three are ind r 1ding 
sewers to carry more of the combined sewage to the treatment plant The rec 
mended works would cost $133,000, 000 ver a ten year period All of these work 
are desirable and s« e f them are irgently eede t re é t further deter rati 
of the River 

The f the Potor at =tr¢ fror the 14th Street t é 
be returned to a sta i e that w 1 ake forms f recreati ate 
In order to do this erflows of mbined sewage must be prevented and the ur 
stream tidal ex rsion of polluted water ist be ke I ‘ equirement 
be met by constructing a tidal barrier in the init f 14th Street and diverting tl 
flow of Rock Creek as well as the storm water erflows through a nduit along 
the bank of River. Water in the Recreation Basin thus formed, would be held at 
a constant level The broad top of the conduit if placed a toot rs ab e this 
level, would pr ide abund access to the sin for boating, sw ing and fist 
ing It could serve as a promenade i major recre ional facilit ng a Dé itil 
Potomac Park Its construction would afford u ial opportunities for waterfront 


beautification Diversions fron 











and flush Washington Channel t f th water recreat isi vou 
cost $25, 000, 000. 

In the balance of the estuary it will be i ossible to attai degree f c 
liness that would make swimming safe Overtl VS trom ymbinea sewer ind sew 
age from boats will go on contaminating the tid River for n y year It will be 
possible to make this part of the Potomac:a safe i pleasant place to boat and fis} 
provided that heavy fertilization of the water with treated sewage does not Ausée 
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uncontrollable, nuisance-producing growths of algae. The only sure way to prevent 
excessive biological activity is to pump the bulk of the treated effluents over to the 
Chesapeake Bay. If properly dispersed, the treated sewage should not cause diffi- 
culty. A conduit to carry District of Columbia, Maryland and Arlington County ef- 
its to the Bay, with capacity adequate until the year 2000, will cost $55,000,000 





The individual communities should continue to plan, finance and build their 
sewers and sewage treatment plants. Since the Recreation Basin would serve all 
the Metropolitan Area and would afford pleasure to all the people that visit Washing 
tor, its construction could appropriately be financed by the Federal Government. 


The unforseen pollution problems resulting from the location of the Nation's 
Capital at the head of a narrow and sometimes nearly stagnant estuary will probably 
make it necessary to pump treated sewage to the Bay. Since all communities will 
build sewage treatment plants, but not all effluents will be pumped out of the area, 
a fair distribution of the cost will be difficult. The unfavorable location of the 
W ashington Metropolitan Area, the great expense borne by the communities for 
sewers and sewage treatment, and the difficulty of equitable distribution of costs. 


Suggest it would not be unreasonable to seek Federal aid in the pianning, construct 


ng and financing of a conduit to the Chesapeake Bay. 








» 
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Mr. Smiru. The statement of Mr. Charles A. Froman will be in 
serted in the record. ; 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Charles A. Froman is as follows :) 


Fort DUPONT CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Fort DAvis-FAIRFAX VILLAGE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1958 
JOINT SENATE-HOUSE FISCAL SUBCOM MITTEE, 
Care of Senate District Committee. 


GENTLEMEN: It is an honor and pleasure to have this opportunity to appear 
here today. As president of the Fort Dupont Citizens’ Association, I wish to ex- 
press the views of the people in our area concerning the needs of our city. We 
heartily endorse the two major requests by the District of Columbia Commis 
sioners for a larger Federal payment to the District of Columbia and for a bor 
rowing plan to finance the many public-works projects so desperately needed. 

We residents and homeowners of Southeast Washington have suffered con 
spicuously from the low Federal contributions to our city budget in recent years, 
a far cry from the days when Congress matched the city revenue dollar for 
dollar. The major portion of the land east of the Anacostia River has built 
up within the past two decades, just the period during which congressional 
appropriations to the city and consequently to public works have been lagging 
most seriously. Although we can boast of lovely residential areas with a 10 
minute ride of the Capitol Building, we must confess as a result that brandnew 
elementary schools are already overcrowded from the day their doors are first 
opened. Probably not one elementary school on our side of the river meets with 
the pupil-teacher ratio standard of 32 to 1 recognized as a goal by the appro 
priations for our schools in the 1958 budget. We have heard that our one senior 
high school, Anacostia, may be forced into half-day sessions next year. Our 
youth are entitled to complete facilities in this most critical period of their 
education. 

Our quarter of the Southeast land area is presently served by a single branch 
of the Public Library, whereas similar areas in older sections of the city are 
served by as many as five branch libraries. There is a dearth of playgrounds for 
our ever-increasing juvenile population. We are largely a community of young 
and growing families in homes of recent vintage, and there are still more houses 
going up each year. A survey of our immediate neighborhood several years ago 
showed over 600 children within 17 city blocks. The closest playground is a mile 
anda half away. This figure is certainly higher today 

Our youngsters are forced into busy streets for baseball or football games, and 
on a tour of the alleys one can count a number of makeshift basketball hoops 
I would like to add here that the District of Columbia Recreation Department 
was quick to recognize our plight when it was called to their attention and, 
thanks to their prompt efforts to remedy this situation, our youngsters will soon 
have a safe place to play. 

It is perhaps because we have had to struggle along with so few of the usual 
advantages of urban living that we recognize the Commissioners’ estimate of 
needed public works is a conservative one. We urge this committee to give it 
close and sympathetic study and to use all its influence to enable our local govern 
ment to grow in a manner befitting its role as our Nation’s Capital 

In the further capacity as president of the Fort Davis-Fairfax Village Library 
Association I should like to add a special plea for one item in the public-works 
program to construct a Fort Davis branch library in the near future. This 
latter organization consists of representatives of some 26 civic groups in this area, 
all of which are interested in an early construction of this Fort Davis branch 
building. We are badly in need of library facilities to serve our densely popu 
lated section of the city. The only branch library currently serving this area 
is over two and a half miles away and virtually inaccessible by public trans 
portation. The need for this new branch has been well established. Our popula 
tion is some 25 percent greater than it was when the Fort Davis branch was 
first included in the public-works program. Furthermore, Congress has already 
appropriated $19,000 for plans for this branch, and the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission has approved the transfer of a portion of land currently under 
the jurisdiction of the National Capital ’arks to the Board of Library Trustees 
as a site for the building. Our young and growing population need these 
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facilities now, and we have been encouraged to hope that our needs will be 
satisfied—and in the near future. 

We trust this committee will do all in its power to insure that the Fort Davis 
branch library will soon exist to provide adequate library facilities for our com- 
munity. I thank you, gentlemen. 

Respectfully submitved. 

CHARLES A. FROMAN, President 


(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the committee was adjourned to be 
reconvened at 10 a. m., Friday, March 28, 1958.) 





AUTHORIZING COMMISSIONERS OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TO BORROW FUNDS AND AMENDING 
LAW RELATING TO FEDERAL PAYMENT 


FRIDAY, MARCH 28, 1958 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED SSTA17ES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FiscaL AFFAIRS OF THE 
House or RepresENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON 
THE District or CoLuMBIA, 
AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Fiscat AFFAIRS OF THE 
Unirep States SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
THE District of CoLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the Senate 
District of Columbia Committee room, United States Capitol Build- 
ing, Representative Howard W. Smith presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith, Matthews, O’Hara, and Dawson. 

Senators Frear, Beall, and Proxmire. 

Also present: William C. McLeod, Jr., clerk and staff, House of 
Representatives, Committee on the District of Columbia. 

William P. Gulledge chief counsel; Donald P. Feldman, assistant 
counsel; Leo A. Casey, chief clerk; Charles Lee, assistant chief clerk, 
United States Senate, Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Representative SmirnH. The committee will be in order. 

Some of the Senators are on the way, and I hope some more House 
Members, and by the time we get going, I think they will be here. 

I wonder if there is any particular order in which the school officials 
would like to be heard. 

I have them listed here as Mr. Tobriner, Mr. Hansen, Mr. Gillilland, 
Mr. Shewmaker, and some others down. 

How would you like to proceed ? 

Mr. Tosrtner. That is satisfactory. 

Representative Smirn. Mr. Tobriner. 

Mr. Topriner. Yes. 

Representative Smiru. All right. I will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER N. TOBRINER, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Tosriner. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Walter N. Tobriner, President of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia. 
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There has been much talk about the 30-to-1 pupil-teacher ratio in 
the elementary schools. I should like to address myself to (1) what 
we are talking about when these are used and (2) why this is a neces- 
ie target. 

. The 30-to-1 pupil-teacher ratio does not mean that there will 
ies no elementary ~~ with more than 30 pupils. It is a citywide 
average, obtained by dividing total number of classroom teachers 
assigned to diatentaen grades 1 through 6, into the number of pupils 
in the elementary schools (not even a school average). 

It does mean there will be fewer classes of over 30 pupils than exist 
today. As of October 1957, in our school system here, there were 
1,559 classes out of a total of 1,805 elementary classes over 30 pupils 
per class. 

It does mean that there will be many more under-30 classes than 
exist today. 

There is nothing magical about the figure of 30. It is the best 
judgment of the Board of Education ch: urged by Congress to make 
policy in this and other fields in local education that an average of 
1 elementary school teacher for 30 pupils is a necessity. This figure 
was not pulled out of a hat but represents, I believe, the most prac- 
ticable compromise possible between permitting a high ratio to con- 
tinue and the recommendations of professional educators who urge a 
much lower ratio. 

Please do not look at this figure of 30 to 1 as an ideal or as the Dis- 
trict’s effort to set an example or to approach utopia. Many com- 
yarable cities have lower ratios. Buffalo, 30.5; New York City, 29.5 
Miami, 31.2; Minneapolis, 31.9; oe Moines, 29.8; San Francisco, ap- 
proximately 31.5; and Houston, 33.37. These are current figures. 

As to the surrounding Sachatte, the current figures are as follows: 
Alexandria, 28.4; Fairfax, 32.2; Falls Church, 30.7; Arlington, 28.2; 
Montgomery, 31.3; and Prince Georges, a The District of Co- 
lumbia, on October 18, 1957, had a ratio of 3 

I think it is also necessary to point out mal the 30-to-1 ratio is 
not a suddenly exploded bombshell. It represents the third step of 
a Board program approved March 16, 1955. 

At that time, when the ratio was 35.2, the Board of Education, after 
considerable study, adopted as its policy a gradual reduction over a 
period of 3 years to 30 to 1. The current request, therefore, is merely 
the implementation of a policy announced 3 years ago. This Board 
policy was widely circ ul ated at the time, and since then has been rec- 
ognized by Congress by its actions. In the 1957 Appropriation Act, 
130 teachers were supplied to reduce pupil-teacher ratio. In the 1958 
appropr lation act, 143 teachers were allowed for the same purpose. 

. What makes a smaller pupil-teacher ratio necessary ? 

Element: ary school classrooms are not college lecture halls, nor are 
they day-care centers. At the elementary sc hool level, we are dealing, 
not with advanced, mature students, zealous for higher education, 
screened as to learning capacity, but with a heterogeneous group of 
youngsters required by law to attend school with tremendous varia- 
tions in interests, aptitudes and, especially, in backgrounds. 

Furthermore, they are at the most impressionable age. Their basic 
fundamentals for all later education are obtained, or not obtained, 
here. This is the place where for the greater portion of every day and 
the greater portion of every one of his or her tender years, the child 
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is first exposed to arithmetic, to rules of grammar, to reading, to writ- 
ing, to American history, all basic tools for life in the world. This is 
the place in which we should have our best teachers, the fewest pupils 
per teacher, and surroundings most conducive to the development of 
the maximum learning potential. 

I submit that money and effort spent on this level of education have 
a tendency to lessen the cost of all subsequent education, the problems 
of juvenile delinquency and the potential waste of human capacity 
because it is in the elementary schools that work habits, attitudes and 
future traits are developed often beyond the possibility of subsequent 
change. 

The best curriculum, the best outlines of courses, the best textbooks, 
the best teachers and supervisors cannot overcome the handicap of 
large, unmanageable classes. Teachers are trained and hired for teach- 
ing, not for monitoring. 

Classes must be small enough to gear the pace to individual capacity, 
not merely to the slowest. There must be opportunity for discussion 
and adequate pupil participation. The classroom must not be a place 
where small children in excessive numbers assemble to hear listlessly 
and restlessly, lectures by a harried teacher trying desperately to keep 
order, hold their attention, inspire the bright and work patiently with 
the slow. 

The private school is still believed to provide an education at least 
ona par with the better public schools. Much of this, of course, is due 
to the fact that the private school has complete selectivity as to its 
admissions. But I venture to say that as much is due to the small size 
of classes in these schools which allow for appraisal and response to 
the variations of the individual child. 

Surely their teachers are not paid as much as ours. Many do not 
have the intensive training in methodology, and tenure and pension 
in the private school are the exceptions rather than the rule in private 
institutions. 

I would remind you gentlemen that the pupil-teacher ratios I read 
to you are current for the places involved. Where, as in those places 
the schools are responsive to the electorate, those ratios in years to 
come will be lowered, I predict. 

If you do not adopt a building program geared to the 30-to-1 ratio, 
you will, for all practical purposes, be loc king into the school system 
here as far in the future as 1964 at the earliest, a ratio that is already 
higher than many of the major cities of the country and all of the 
surrounding counties. 

There is simply no substitute for the smaller class to obtain better 
teaching and better learning. This is a fact of educational life. It is 
recognized by professional educators, by the teaching profession, and 
I feel confident, by the public. 

On Tuesday of this week the board of trade, of which incidentally 
[am a member also, appearing before you stated, among other things, 
that “smaller classes, other extensions and refinements should be put 
aside until the District has met. the basic requirements of a first-rate 
elementary and secondary school system.’ 

I submit that statement is self-contradictory. Smaller classes are 
not refinements. There can be no first-rate school system without the 
most basic of basic requirements, namely, smaller classes. 
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I think, and the Board thinks, we need the new buildings, but I ven- 
ture to state with little thought of contradiction, that every single 
parent of an elementary school child in the District of Columbia, if 
given the choice of smaller cl isses or better | uildings, would prefer to 
have his child attend school in smaller classes in quonset huts, rather 
than attend oversize classes in the most modern construction. |Ap 
plause. | 

Represe ntative Smirn. Have you finished / 

Mr. Tosrtner. Dr. Hansen will explain in detail. 

Representative Smiru. I notice there was a lot of applause here 
when you talked about quonset huts. If they really mean it, if people 
here in Washington are as enthusiastic about quonset huts as they 
appear to be this morning, I am wondering if you couldn’t modify 
plans for these schools and you have quite a number of them listed 
here in these proposals, quite a number of new schools running 
around from a million and a quarter to a million and a half dollars, 
and I have always wondered, not only in Washington, but in my State 
of Virginia, if we couldn't do a lot more for education if we left some 
of the frills off those buildings and spent more money on education. 

Mr. Toprrner. Sir, I am sure we could. 

Representative Smiru. Well, why don’t you do it in Washington 
then ? 

Mr. Tosriner. What this program is is only an estimate of what 
the cost will be later. We have no detailed plans for those schools 
as yet, but I am sure that with the pressure for economy elsewhere in 
the school system, that we can, rewind without any too great. loss 
of essentials of good schooling, produce buildings that are more cheap 
to erect and construct. 

One great difficulty, of course, is the sites. 

Representative Smirn. You present to us here, in your request, 
particularly for schools, some $45 million, an almost insurmountable 
thing from the standpoint of finances. 

Now, it seems to me if you really mean it about not having such 
expensive buildings, and so many frills, and so forth, that you could 
have modified your program to make it much easier for us who are 
trying to help you. 

Mr. Toprrner. I feel reasonably certain that the program could still 
be modified from the standpoint of building costs. 

This project, as I understand it, is based 

Representative Smit. Did it ever occur to your Board to adopt, 
you might say, a standard of building? 

In other words, instead of hiring a bunch of architects to design a 
building, that you design a building that is suitable from practical 
purposes for the whole thing, and use that as a model throughout 
instead of making a different proposition for each school ? 

Mr. Torrtner. Sir, the Board of Education has approved standard 
specifications in school buildings. 

Representative Smirn. You have? 

Mr. Toprtner. Yes, sir. 

Representative Smiru. But you haven’t cut down at all. 

Senator Brauu. If it was a question, Mr. Chairman, wouldn’t you 
still have to have the supervision for the building, so you still have to 
pay the architects for the supervision. 
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Representative SmirH. Oh, yes, you have to do that, but you 
wouldn’t have to pay for drawing a separate plan for every separate 
building, it seems to me. 

Mr. Topriner. Well, we have approved those specifications, sir, and 
our buildings, for the most part, are designed by the municipal archi- 
tect, so there is a similarity in those buildings. 

Representative Marrnews. Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Smirn. Mr. Matthews. 

Representative Matruews. I think later, perhaps, Dr. Hansen 
would be able to give me some information. This is not a criticism 
of our schools in the District, but as a former schoolteacher—that 
was my profession before I came to Congress—I have wondered why, 
throughout all the United States, we are not using visual aids more, 
and I earnestly hope that, as we look into a future program here in 
the District—we have a large number of parents here this morning who 
are interested—I wish we could study more about the possibilities of 
visual aid. 

Some of our departments of education don’t even have a coordinator. 
In my study of the philosophy of education, I do not remember 
many new ideas of teaching methods in the last hundred years. 

The position is sound on this idea of 30 students to 1 teacher, if we 
can affordit. It is sound. 

I don’t care how many teachers you have, if you don’t have good 
basic home training, your problem is almost insurmountable, but 
particularly today, I am intrigued with how little we have done in 
America from the standpoint of visual aids, and when children are 
glued here to the words of Wake Up Little Susie, and all the con- 
comitant trash, how wonderful it would be, it seems to me, the pos- 
sibilities of getting into the field of visual aid for sound education. 

Some of our school systems, of course, have adopted it. It does not 
supplant the teaching. Let me emphasizethat. But I want to see some 
vistas opened in America—and I apologize for making an oration, Mr. 
Chairman—where we can somehow or other compromise this matter 
of the tax load that the citizens have to bear with good education, 
and I personally think, unless we get into the field of visual aids, 
that we are going to have an almost insurmountable problem. 

Now I don’t expect you can give me information, but I know Dr. 
Hansen probably could. 

Mr. Tosrtner. Yes, he could. 

Representative Marrnews. Thatisall. Thank you. 

Representative Smiru. One other thing. 

Now your emphasis was all on this ratio of 30 pupils to 1 teacher. 

Mr. Tonrtner. Yes. 

Representative Smiru. Is this program geared to that ¢ 

Mr. Tosrtner. Yes, sir; it is. 

Representative Smiru. Now let me ask you, how many additional 
teachers would be required to produce a 30 to 1, or have you got that 
figure / 

Mr. Torrtner. Yes, we have that information. 

Representative Smiru. I expect I had better reserve that question 
for Dr. Hansen. 

Mr. Tosrtner. If you would, sir. 

Dr. Hansen. We will supply that with our testimony or now if 
you want it. 
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Mr. Tosriner. Would you like it now, the answer ? 

Representative Smirn. No. 

Senator ? 

Senator Proxmire. Yes, I would like to ask about a couple of 
things. 

Do you have the figure on the national average? Perhaps you have 
them in here, and I have missed them. 

Mr. Tosrtner. No, sir, we don’t have the national average. 

Senator Proxmire. I have seen 27 to 1. Is that, in your judgment, 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Tosriner. As the national average, I think it is fairly low, 
Senator. I think the national average is probably higher, but we 
have these large cities here and, of course, there is a lower ratio in 
the suburban and in the country districts than there is in the metro- 
politan area. 

Senator Proxmire. Perhaps I am thinking of my own State of 
Wisconsin. I think the average there is 27 to 1. 

You say, on page 4 in about your fifth line, if you did adopt a 
building program “geared to the 30-to-1 ratio, you will, for all practi- 

cal purposes, be loc king into the school system here as far into the fu- 
ture as 1964, at the earliest, a ratio that is alre: ady higher than many of 
the major cities of the country and all of the surrounding counties.” 

Mr. Toprtner. Yes, sir. 

Senator PRoxMIRE. pane you do gear to 30 to 1; aren’t you gear- 
ing in at a ratio which you say in the judgment of the professional 
educators is too high ? 

Mr. Toprtner. Yes. We are actually that much better off, though. 

Senator Proxmire. You are improving ? 

Mr. Topriner. We are improving. It would cost an astronomica! 
figure, I submit, to bring it down to 25 to 1, which is the ratio urged 
by the National Education Association. 

Senator Proxmire. Do you have any figures—I presume you per- 
haps wouldn't because you don’t have figures on a national average 
on averages in other countries / 

Mr. Tosrtner. No, sir, I don't. 

Senator Proxmire. I have seen figures of 17 to 1 in Russia, or 
figures that are pretty close to that, or even better, in some European 
countries—17 to 1. 

Representative Smiru. Maybe their children aren’t as bright as ours. 
| Laughter. | 

Senator Proxmire. It may be, but I am afraid they are going to 
be brighter if we permit this tocontinue. [ Applause. | 

Representative Marrnews. Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe that we 
have a national ratio of 30 to 1—it is pretty hard to make a general, 
overall statement. I know of hundreds, I suppose, of individual 
schools where the ratio is more than 30 to 1, and I expect we all do, 
in different States. That does not mean to say it is desirable; but, 
I think, just to keep the record straight. we are sure to have hundreds 
of these classrooms, where we ought to reduce the pupil loads, all 
over the country. 

Representative Smiru. Senator / 

Senator Bratt. No questions at the moment, thank you. 

Representative SmitH. Senator ? 
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Senator Frear. Just one question. And this is no reflection on 
the teaching profession whatsoever. ’ 

Is it not true that some instructors can instill more education into 
the students with 30 students than some others can with 25? 

Mr. Tosriner. I would certainly say so. 

Senator Frear. So that, when you take an average of 30, that means 
that some of the better instructors have to have 35 or maybe 40 to 
make the average. 

Mr. Tosriner. Well, it is not predictable. That depends on how the 
vards fall, and the assignment of instructors, and the way the classes 
are made up. 

Senator Paes, You can’t assign the better instructors to the larger 
classes? They have to fall as they may ? 

Mr. Tosrrner. Pretty much so; yes. 

Senator Frear. And the instructor that is superior—and again I 
want to emphasize that we recognize that there is difference in the 
abilities of human beings, including Senators, so that some can handle 
a little bit more constructively a larger group than others. 

So, it does place a harder burden on those superior teachers as well 
as a severe burden on those who have to maybe have the classes of 20 
or 25 because you don’t know which class they are going to get. 

Mr. Tosriner. Correct 

Senator Frear. Whether they are going to get a 25 class or a 40 class ? 

Mr. Tosrtner. That is correct. 

Senator Frear. Thank you. 

Representative Smiru. Mr. Dawson ? 

Representative Dawson. No questions. 

Representative Smirx. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Tosrtner. Thank you. 

Representative Smirn. Dr. Hansen, I believe you are next. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CARL F. HANSEN, ACTING SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Dr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we ap- 
preciate this opportunity to be heard here. 

We would like to use the easel for charts, so we can get our show on 
the road here. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as a brief introduction 
to this testimony, these points should be reiterated for the record, and 
I think we should have copies for the members of the committee. 

1. The public school section of the proposed borrowing program is a 
minimum schedule of needs. This statement of needs as outlined is a 
realistic compromise rather than a complete description of deficiencies 
in schoolhouse facilities. 

2. Although every item in this program has been carefully screened 
and justified, each one will be subjected to further critical analysis as 
it appears in specific budget requests originating with the Board of 
Education in this and each subsequent fiscal year. 

If, in their wisdom, this committee, the Congress, and the President 
establish authority for borrowing up to a specified limit, they do not, 
in such action, make a commitment on any specific item in the program. 
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It follows that Board of Education may be required by chang 
ing conditions or by adjustments in policy to ‘make deletions or addi- 
tions to the list of items now included in the public works program ; 
such changes, of course, to be within the statutory limit for borrow- 
ng or to be justified for direct appropriation from current revenues. 

Borrowing as a method of financing construction must be re 
lated to operational needs. Costs of operation are likely to become 
heavier, if salary increases needed to obtain and hold teachers are 
approved, and if adequate funds for maintenance of buildings are 
supplied. The increasing costs of current operation will inevitably 
place such a strain upon revenues as to make borrowing mandatory. 
Without a plan to distribute the cost of permanent construction over 
a period of years, a crisis in public education in the District of ; ae 
bia is inevitable. The impoverishment of the school system in per 
sonnel and facilities will otherwise reach such proportions as to aes k 
the Nation and the world, particularly because the Congress of the 
United States has the crucial responsibility for public education in 
the District of Columbia. 

With this as a ee statement of the problem and the ap 
propriate principles, it will be my intention in the formal presenta 
a of testimony to ain uss three m: Ljor just ifications of the proposals 
be ~ this committee. 

The pay-as-you-go plan of financing capital outlay has created 
‘l Sain lag between construction needs and school construction. 
It has failed to keep the school system abreast of its needs. 

A reasonable class size plus the classrooms needed for ~— time 


bs is mandatory if adequate educational results are to be ob 
tained. Put another wey cheap education is expensive Br 
measured in dollars and in loss of human resources. 

The public schools in sits city must accept the responsibility of 
sduc ating all eligible pupils who apply for admission. This involves 


quite natur: ally the question of who is entitled to free education in 
the District of Columbia. This analysis will deal with the question 
of who among our pupils are nonresidents and thus must, under 
the law and the procedures set up for the enforcement of that law, 
pay tuition in order to be entitled to attend the public schools of 
this day. 

In this presentation, we will provide, so far as possible, the sub 
stance of our justifications in graphic and pictorial form. We will 
also present all data and judgments with complete candor and hon 
esty, so that throughout these discussions, the committee may have all 
the facts it may need to form its conclusions. 

With your permission, we shall proceed rapidly with presentation 
of data pertinent to the three major issues before the committee. 

First. Is the pay-as-you-go plan sufficient for these times and 
conditions in the District of Columbia Public Schools? 

Chart 1, which you have also in the materials presented to you, or 
which will be presented to you, shows graphically the actual and pro 
jected increases in pupil membership. 

Apparent in graphic form is the steady increase of enrollments in 
recent years, and the continued predicted increase through 1965. 

From a present enrollment of 111,114, already not fully alas 
for in needed classrooms or with teacher ge we will move with 
in 5 years to a projected enroliment of 128,831, an increase of 17,717. 


_ 
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The problem of how to catch up with present needs and at the same 
time prepare for increased enrollments is clearly defined in this picture 
of enrollment trends. 

The second table illustrates clearly how the pay-as-you-go plan has 
failed to measure up to the needs of the situation. From 1947 to 
1958, inclusive, the Board of Education requested $112,168,490 for 
capital outlay. Shghtly more than half, a total of $57,020,115 was 
appropriated. And that isshown graphically on the chart. 

As a result, the local school system has been engaged in a decade 
of controversy and crisis resulting from deficits in school plants. This 
persistent loss in maximum educational opportunity for the students 
in the school system through these years has contributed to deficien- 
cies now reflected in a retardation in achievement, in a high failure 
rate at all school levels, in the behavior of bitter, rejected, and rebel- 
lious youth who leave school hating school, and who walk the streets 
in humiliation which is often e xpressed i in acts against the peace and 
the security of the city. 

Table 3 shows graphically and substantially the tragic story of a 
city school system walking a dozen paces behind the problem of find- 
ing seating space for its increasing pupil population. This chart com- 
pares the number and percentage increase in available classrooms with 
the growing school membership. 

Using 1945-46 as the base, it can be seen that school enrollments 
have consistently grown at a rate faster than additions to classrooms. 
In 1950, the number of classrooms was increased by 3.3 percent, the 
school enrollment by 6.6 percent. In 1955, the classroom increase was 
10.3 percent over 1945 as against an increase in pupil membership of 
21.1 percent for the same period of time. In 1957, classrooms were 
increased by 16.8 percent, membership 25.0 percent. 

Estimated for 1958-59, the pupil membership will increase by 


27.7 percent while the number of classrooms will increase by only 
17.3 percent. Obviously, a persistent lag between construction and 


space needs is increasing rather than diminishing, indicating clearly 
the failure of the pay-as-you-go principle of financing capital outlay. 

Other evidence of the dam: iging effect of this fise al policy is found 
in the story of part-time classes in the schools of the Nation’s Capital. 

Representative Smirx. Dr. Hansen, would it disturb the thread of 
your thought if you were interrupted from time to time for ques- 
tions? Senator Frear m: iy have to go is what I had in mind. 

Senator Frear. If I may, I apologize for having to leave soon: 
unfortunately I may not be able to st: iy for the complet e testimony. 

The population of the District of Columbia today as compared 
with 1950 is what ? 

Dr. Hansen. Overall population ? 

Senator Frear. Overall population. 

Dr. Hansen. That information I do not have. I am under the 
impression that the present population 1s 650,000. 

Would you have that? 

Mr. Lower. About 835,000 today, as compared with 810,000 in 1950, 
total overall population. 

Senator Frear. You have had a total increase in the total over- 
all population of about 25,000 in the 8-year period, and you have 
had a total school enrollment increase of 16,800 in that per iod of time, 
so that the increase has been all in children. 
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That must signify something. 

If the population has been about static, and the overall population 
has been about static, has the increase in children of those ages made 
this difference in school population, or have you had changes in fami- 
lies with those of larger children of school age? 

Dr. Hansen. I am inclined to think, Senator Frear, that it is the 
latter, that the new families coming into the city, especially into the 
central areas, have larger numbers of children than apparently did 
the families who have vacated those residences to move in the outly- 
ing districts. 

That would be a theoretical explanation of this trend of events. 

Senator Frear. There would probably be many reasons why fam- 
ilies with larger children might move in the District, but you consider 
one of them would be for the school system or for better educational 
opportunities in the pr imary and elementary ¢ 

Dr. Hansen. I am not so sure that that would be the completely 
accurate evaluation. 

I know this, that there has been a similar immigration into other 
metropolitan areas throughout the country. Los Angeles, Detroit, 
have experienced in some degree the same sort of change in popula- 
tion structure within the center of the city. 

I suspect that important in all of this is the desire of people to 
leave conditions which are less hopeful to come into areas that per- 
haps economically, culturally, and educationally, the advantages are 
greater. I suspect that these may be the impulses which have given 
rise to this change in population structure throughout the country. 

Senator Frear. There doesn’t seem to be any particular drawing 
card for those who may be following industry to come into the Dis- 
trict. 

In other words, the small industry that you have in here doesn't 
bring with it families of large numbers of children, cspecially in the 
school] age range, so that there must be some other reason why we 
are getting the children here in that proportion. 

Now, it has been stated—and I suspect that you are well aware of 
this—and maybe much more so than the members up here are—that 
there are children coming into Washington whose families don’t live 
here, but are living with relatives because of the facilities that are 
offered to them in the educational system. 

Dr. Hansen. We have a report on that in the tuition section. 

Representative Smiru. I raised that question at the last meeting. 

Dr. Hansen. Of this report. 

But according to the reports from principals just 2 days ago—and 
my memory may no: be exactly correct here—-we have something like 
1,500 children whose parents, according to the records, reside outside 
the District schools. 

Now, I would like, if I might, to hold further discussion on the 
tuition problem until I can make my presentation. 

But I think it must be agreed—and I certainly agree with this 
that one of the attractions of the metropolitan areas for particularly 
rural residents is improved opportunities for education, but I would 
qualify it by saying that that is not especially the point, and I think 
that may be a similar attraction to people going into Los Angeles or 
into Detroit. 

Senator Frear. Do you have comparative figures / 
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Dr. Hansen. With what? 

Senator Frear. With other cities. 

Dr. Hansen. I do not here, but I could get them for you. 

Representative O'Hara. Would you yield, Senator? 

Of course, the influx into Los Angeles and Detroit has been much 
more than the influx of population in the metropolitan area here; 
isn’t that true? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, that is true. 

I think in 1950 the influx into Chicago was about the same per- 
centage in terms of population as in this area. 

Representative O’Hara. Los Angeles had a terrific increase of 
population, the county of Los Angeles. 

Senator Frear. Would the industrial attraction be the same? 

Especially Detroit I suspect you would get an influx because of in- 
dustry, a little more than you would in the District of Columbia. 

I don’t know about Los Angeles, though. 

Representative O'Hara. That is just ‘general increase. 

Senator Frear. Thank you, Judge, and I am sorry to have inter- 
rupted you. 

Representative Smiru. As long as you have taken him off the track. 

Senator Beaty. Will the Senator yield along that line? 

As Congressman O’Hara remarked, isn’t it true that the less increase 
in the school enrollment in the metropolitan areas has been brought 
about because in the various States there are consolidations of schools ? 

Isn’t that the reason for the consolidation of schools or one of the 
reasons why they have consolidations of schools in various States 

Dr. Hansen. And counties. 

Senator BraLu. To bring them into the bigger schools and do away 
with the little red schoolhouse ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. 

Representative Smiru. Does anybody want to ask a question there / 

I think I will ask one. 

Doctor, you gave the figures on the number of pupils per teacher in 
the metropolitan areas as compared to Washington, and Washington 
had more children per teacher than any of the surrounding com- 
munities. 

I believe you said one of the inducements of people coming from the 
outside schools is they thought they could get a better education. With 
that ratio being higher in Washington than in Vi irginia and Maryland, 
do you still think you havea better system than they have? 

Dr. Hansen. No, I think it is a relative situation. I am inclined to 
believe that theoretically, at least, people are moving out of Washing- 
ton in order to get the better ratios which they can find in Virginia and 
Montgomery County, that the people who move into Washington locate 
here because this is where they can get housing at rates where they can 
afford, _ this for them—and I am speaking now rather specifically 
of the Negro population—is an intermediate step toward improve- 
ment in conditions for themselves. That is, the areas from which 
small schools where perhaps there is even 9-month schooling, compared 
with the opportunities in the Washington school system are much less 
attractive, but that for people within the Washington school system, 
and within the District who can go into these smaller pupil-teacher 
ratio situations to move out into the country, it is attractive to them. 
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It is a matter of relativity there, and I suspect that works both ways, 
that we may be losing population to Virginia because of the advantages 
of their schools over our school program. 

Representative O’Hara. Might I ask one more question, sir? 

Dr. Hansen, what is the relative increase in the adjoining areas of 
Virginia and Maryland to Washington, compared to our Washington 
increase ¢ 

Hasn't the school popul: ition growth been greater in some instances, 
say, in Montgomery County, than it has been in Washington / 

Dr. Hansen. I am not sure enough of figures to be precise, but cer 
tainly we know we have overcrowded conditions in the areas outside 
the district, too. 

Representative O'Hara. Yes. Thank you. 

Representative Smirn. Well, Doctor, Senator Frear was asking you 
about the reasons why we had a greater growth in school population 
than we had in overall population, and we were wondering about that. 

It has been mentioned here that one of our difficulties is that we are 
getting a great increase in the proportion of low-income groups. That 
is true? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Representative SmirH. And I guess it is a well-known. statistical 
fact that the lower the income, the higher the birthrate. 

Dr. Hansen. Right. 

Representative Smiru. That is all. 

FroM THE FLoor. Maybe if we lift the incomes, we will have ‘owe 
birthrates. 

Dr. Hansen. Shall I proceed ? 

Representative Smiru. Yes. 

Dr. Hansen. I think we are working with table 4, now, are we not, 
which shows the persistence and trends of this problem. 

Representative Smirn. Doctor, where are you on your statement / 

Dr. Hansen. I am on page 4 now, the middle of the page, table 4 

This has to do with the question of part-time education. You will 
note from the data that we are giving you that in 1945-46, we had 
4,111 pupils on part-time in 108 classes in 23 different schools. The 
chart shows a reduction in this number to zero in 1955-56, the result 
in part at least of desegregation, followed by a sharp upturn to a 
present part-time load of 5,446 pupils. 

This line is going completely off the chart because the number of 
classes we have in 1958-59, will not in any way meet the student load 
of operation. 

So we are in trouble next September. We are in bad trouble now, 
but will be in even worse by the time next September comes 

Senator Frear. How soon could you get a school program under 
way to satisfy, proportionately, your renege I recognize that your 
needs are always going to mount a little bit faster than your require 
ments will actually meet them, but suppose that you were given a fair 
sum of money right now. how soon coul | you have construction to 
better meet the situation / 

By better, I don’t mean just 1 or 2 percent, but 40 or 50 percent, o1 
60 percent. 

Dr. Hansen. I would say within 114 or 2 years, assuming we had 
authority now to make plans. Many of the plans are already formu 
lated in standard form, that we would not have site trouble. 
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Senator Frear. You do not? 

Dr. Hansen. No, I am assuming that we would not. 

Senator Frear. On your assumption that you would not have? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. In some cases, we run into site trouble where it 

takes time to get condemnation procedures completed. But generally 
speaking, it takes from 11% to2 years to get the elementary school. So 
we could settle it within 114 years’ time if we had the resources today. 

Senator Frear. Doctor, you mentioned a little while ago that fam- 
ilies with large numbers of children—did I understand that correctly— 
have moved into a certain section of the District ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, within the central part and central northeast 
section, and they are moving out into the far northeast section. We 
have a big problem, also, in the southeast. 

Senator F REAR. Is that a continuing trend or do you suspect within 
the next 10 years the trend may be into another section of the District 
of Columbia, so in planning your permanent schools, do you have to 
take into consideration what the trends may be at that time so that 
one school would not be overcrowded, and another one would be short 
of students ? 

Dr. Hansen. We try to do that, and there is every evidence that in 
the northeast section we will have a permanently heavy population. 

In the central section, similarly that, but we do have the develop- 
ment programs which may have some bearing upon the situation. 

Senator Frear. Yes. I think they would probably have a great 
bearing upon it, but it is true that problem exists at the present time, 
that you are having that ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. 

Senator Frear. So that you are not in any doubt that you could uti- 
lize the money that might be granted to you in a manner that would 
be satisfactory. That is, return from the investment, by the partic- 
ular place in which the new schools were built for the future. 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, we could do that. 

Senator Frear. In other words, you wouldn’t be spending a lot of 
money on some permanent structures within this area that within 4 or 
5 years might be partially useless to you? 

Dr. Hansen. That is a precaution we attempt to a 

Senator Frear. I suppose there is a risk in all of it. I have no 
doubt of that, sir. 

Dr. Hansen. So far, I think our batting average has been pretty 
high. 

Senator Frear. Has it? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. 

Senator Frear. Well that is complimentary. 

Representative O'Hara. Doctor, how many new schools have been 
constructed in the District in the past 5 or 7 years, and how many are 
under construction now ? 

Have you touched on that ? 

Mr. Retcxs. We could supply the official number. We have spent 
approximately $35 million on the new school construction in the last 
> years. 

Representative O’Hara. That is the largest percentage in a long 
time? 


Mr. Rercks. Yes. 


24747—58——-17 
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A rough estimate would be about 28 new construction projects in 
the last 10 years. 

Representative O'Hara. And you estimate you are going to need 
about 23 more, is that it? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. 

Representative O'Hara. How many are under construction nov 

Mr. Reicks. We have eight projects. 

Representative O'Hara. Are those all elementary ? 

Dr. Hansen. No, sir. 

Representative (YH ARA, We will probably ret into more of hat. 

Dr. Hansen. I think perhaps I might save time if I scanned some 
of these items and referred to the chart rather than reading the ma 
terial. 

We wanted to show you a photograph that would help you to visual- 
ize the situation that every day within our schoo] system—within an 
hour and a half’s time now, 2,500 to 2,700 students will be leaving 
the school, and then another 2,700 will be coming into many of our 
schools, and this is a picture of the event. 

Representative O’Hara. Is that all in the elementary orades? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, it is all in the elementary level now. 

Representative O'Hara. Isn’t that generally true in most of tle 
metropolitan areas / 


Dr. Hansen. I think it is. In the senior high school we can do 
a little better job of staggering our class organization than we ear 


in the elementary school. 

Representative Dawson. The picture represents the end of one shift 
and the beginning of another ? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct, and multiply those people by 
2,700, and you get the picture. 

Senator Frear. Are you having more part-time classes in schools 
that are predominantly Negro? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. That is correct to say. 


Sena‘or Frrear. Well, the relief is going to be greater in that area? 
Dr. Hansen. The need is greater. 

Sena‘or Frear. This isa new school, isn’t it 7 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. 


Sena‘or Frear. And you are having that as part-time classes now 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. 

Senator Frear. And 5 years ago that school was not there? 

Dr. Hansen. Right. 

Senator Frear. [f, within 5 years that you have had to make this a 
part-time school, I think it does show the great need for certain sec 
tions, at least. 

I am familiar with that school because I go by it frequently. 

Dr. Hansen. There are 14 part-time classes at the Shadd School 
today. 

I want to show you the next chart briefly, if I may. Keep the 
charts ahead to save time. 

This chart shows that not only do we have a problem of part time, 
this is the end result of overcrowding, but preceding part time, we 
have to build large classes. 

In our elementary schools today, we have 1,559 elementary classes 


of 31—45 or more. 
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Phe chart indicates rather clearly that one of the problems of over- 
crowding is reflected in the large classes which we have to establish 
in order to not to increase the amount of part time. 

Chart 6 shows you another expedient which we have to take in 
order to meet the proble m. 

We are using now 76 different classrooms, basement rooms, even 
all the rooms as a means of preventing part-time construction. 

Representative O’Hara. Dr. Hansen, may I ask one question. Do 
you need additional legislative authority for these schools, or is 
your overall problem that of an appropriation 

Dr. Hansen. Appropriation is right to the point. 

I would like to show you a picture of another deficiency in om 

thool system. This isa picture of youngsters at Horace Mann School 
having assembly 

This school, which is in the most-favored-section of the city in the 
capital of the most-favored-Nation in the world, holds its assemblies 
in the corridor, demonstrating again, I think, the kind of deficiency 
which we can’t deal with immediately because we want to get the 

classes off part time, but it is very important. 

Moving then to page 7, I would like to read this section, if I may. 

I will have the tables distributed for you. 

The relationship between space handicaps and achievement lags 
is clearly demonstrated in table 7 which was prepared by a member 
of the Board of Education in October of 1957. 


i} tb study 01 21 elenx nrary hoe Is made by Mis. Ruth Spencer, 
| © 


hie mbet >] t] o Board Oy Edueation, he enrollment Was 6.240 pupils 
over capacity, 2.004 pupils were 1n part time classes, 4.188 pupils at- 


tended split-level classes, and 196 pupils were on the kindergarten 
waiting list. 

Achievement test results showed in 1956-57 that only 16 school 
medians in the third erade reached or exceeded the national norms 


while 179 medians were below the national norms. In the fifth grade 
the retardation was just as shocking. Only 22 medians met or ex 
ceeded the national norms while 212 were below. 

There can be no doubt at all but that overcrowdin or, Ine luding part 
time classes, contributed to the poor achievement levels shown for 
these schools 

Representative Marrickews. Doctor, do you think that was the main 
contributing’ factor? 

Dr. Hansen. No, sir. Congressman, I do not Say that. There are 
other factors contmbuting to retardation, health, economic back 
ground of children, but I do say, in my judgment, some of this re 
tardation must be attributed to the unfortunate educational oppor 
tunities inthis particular ; ivea of the school. 

To sum up, schoolhouse construction on a pay-as-you-go plan has 
resulted in a curtailment of educ: ational opportunities for the children 
of this city over a period of many years. The objective evidence of 
this is found in the extent and persistence of part-time education, in 
oversized classes, in the use of substandard space and rooms designed 
to be used for supplemental educational purposes, and in addition, the 
failure to provide the common essentials such as assembly rooms. 

It is hoped that the presentation of these facts may pro ye useful 
to this committee as it considers the request of the Board of Com 
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missioners for the District of Columbia for authority to borrow to 
finance the public works program outlined for this city. 

I will move in the second section of my testimony and talk again 
briefly about the pupil-teacher ratios. This shows graphically the 
information that Mr. Tobriner presented to the committee. 

Representative Smirx. Doctor, what is your page, please ? 

Dr. Hansen. Iam on page 8, now, Judge Smith. 

I want to say something of the pupil-teacher ratio in New York 
City of elementary sehools. This information was phoned to me yes- 
terday. I think it is very significant. The overall size in the New 
York C ity school is 29.5 when you consider only the regular classroom 
teacher in relation to the population in the regular grades, 1 to 6. 
That is the overall ratio. 

When you add to this the 413 additional teachers that New York 
has allocated for special educational activities within the schools to 
do remedial reading, to work with special groups, confer with parents, 
and so forth, the ratio in those schools comes down to 28.8. 

If you have the table before you, another significant fact becomes 
clear. 

New York City has organized its elementary school program into 
three groups, the first one for the non-English speaking pupil. You 
will note that the median class size of the pupil- -teacher ratio is lower 
for this group of schools. 

The second group is a group of so-called difficult schools, difficult 
because of the achievement lags among the children, their structural 
handicaps. The ratio there is 22.1. 

The regular schools, which are comparable to, say, the schools that 
we would find in the outlying parts of our own District or in the county 
situation, the ratio is up to 31.2. 

New York school authorities have recognized the very important 
relationship between educational needs and educational problems and 
has attempted to make some adjustment in that schedule in terms of 
distribution of the resources within the school system. 

Now I wouldn’t recommend this for the District schools. I frankly 
feel that we ought to distribute equally all the resources that we have. 

Representative O’Hara. Well, of course, Doctor, I suppose the ideal 
would be a class of about 12 or 14. 

Dr. Hansen. Twenty-five is the ideal. If classes get too small— 

Representative O'Hara. Well, you take your so-called difficult 
schools, actually that ratio is r: ather high compared to the regular 
schools, isn’t it? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, it is. 

Representative O'Hara. I mean the ideal in education is to have 
the lower the pupil ratio, of course, the more instruction the pupils 
can get. It just isn’t practicable, of course, in the school situation 
you have here in the District to have such a low ratio. That would 
be the situation, but your ratio here, Doctor, is what ? 

Dr. Hansen. 33.4now. We are moving toward, with whatever sup- 
port we can get from the responsible authorities, to a 30-to-1 ratio. 
This will take a number of years to achieve, we realize. 

I would like to add to the testimony here some experiences that 
teachers have reported, and if vou don’t mind, we will take just a 

few moments to read beginning at page ?. 
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Representative Smira. Doctor, may I interrupt you a second ? 

We have a large attendance here of citizens of Washington who are 
very much interested in this subject, and I have a note passed to me 
saying that they would like for me to introduce the various members 
of this committee who are sitting on this project. [ Applause. ] 

[ will proceed to do so. 

On my right is Mr. Billy Matthews of Florida. 

Mr. William Dawson of Illinois. 

Mr. O’Hara of Minnesota. 

And on the Senate senior side, we have Senator Beall, your neigh- 
bor, of Maryland, and Senator Proxmire of Wisconsin. { Applause. ] 

It was Senator Frear who was asking the question and your humble 
servant from across the river, Howard Smith. 

Dr. Hansen. Shall I go on then ? 

Representative Smrru. Proceed. 

Dr. Hansen. The experiment with small classes at the Fairbrother 
School in 1951-52 conducted by the principal, Mrs. Lucille Boggan, 
demonstrated beyond any doubt the advantages of small classes. 

In this school, located in a depressed neighborhood, a fac ulty survey 
revealed that a large percentage of the pupils were reading below their 
mental ages. Pupil behavior reflected much social maladjustment. 
In preceding years teacher turnover was rapid. 

In this school, classes were reduced to 25 pupils per teacher for a 
period of 114 years. Although the school was small, consisting of six 
classes altogether, and the experiment extended for only a short time, 
the results were significant. 

In grades 4-6 the number of children reading below the levels ex- 
pected for them was reduced from 84 percent to 34 percent. 

In the first grade, 75 percent of the pupils were reading at first 

vrade or better by the end of the year. 

A most notable change occurred in the behavior of the pupils. 
The principal reported a sharp reduction in problem cases referred 
to her office. 

Teacher turnover was reduced. Teachers seemed under less tension, 
the principal reported, and morale was notably improved. 

Perhaps the most telling testimony in support of smaller classes 
comes from teachers themselves. The following comments on the 
problems of teaching large classes are from the reports of elementary 
teachers who at this time are teaching classes of excessive size. 

Cynthia Jackson, a teacher at the Bancroft School, stated: 

Maximum achievement is not attained by each pupil because there is insuffi- 
cient teacher time during the school day to devote to all. 


She went on to say: 


Personal and emotional problems of individuals are magnified. * * * A large 
class deprives pupils of a full education. 


Rebecca T. Cole, a teacher at the Payne Elementary School, stated : 


Although I use every minute and means of teaching every child, there isn’t 
enough time for all of the individual and small group instruction that is needed 

In order to accurately diagnose and check progress, I try to correct each 
child’s work. My teaching is planned around the needs as discovered in this 
way. It is indeed a tremendous job to correct and confer with each child as I 
would like to do. Yet, if the child’s work is not corrected and explained he loses 
interest. 
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Thelma G. Perry at the Maury School made the same point : 


Evaluating and checking assignments is a tremendous job. In the course of 
a day 6 assignments may be given which means 252 papers have to be checked 
by the teacher to evaluate retention and progress. 


Louise C. Dale, also at the Maury School, pointed out: 


Crowded conditions do not foster harmonious relationships among members 
of the class. 


She also stated that: 


Out of 44 pupils in my class, 28 have been retarded since entering school. These 
children need special attention which I cannot give them. 

Her concluding statement shows the effect of overcrowding on the 
teacher : 

Having a large class is frustrating to the teacher. I see and feel the needs 
of my pupils but am not able to do as much for them as I would like to do. I 
sincerely hope that the 30-to-1 class ratio will be a reality soon. 

There is further evidence that a relationship between class size and 
achievement can be established. 

In a sampling study just completed, the failure rate in 20 classes, 
ranging from 25 to 29, was 9.6 aeeeeets while the failure rate in 20 
classes, ranging from 39 to 43 was 18.3 percent. 

Twice as many failures in the two classes, in the larger classes as 
well as the smaller. 

There is reason to believe that the increasing failure rate in the 
elementary schools could be materially reduced if smaller classes and 
the needed space are provided. 

The next table shows that the failure rate in the elementary schools 
for 1957 was 12.8 percent and that 8,461 pupils were retained for one 
additional year in the elementary schools. The necessity for such 
retentions could be reduced with improved achievements resulting 
from better conditions for teaching. 

If the retention rate can be reduced without lowering standards, an 
annual ultimate saving in teachers and classroom space can be ex- 
pec ted. 

Representative Smrru. Doctor, will you suffer an interruption? 
This is a subject that has bothered me about Washington schools and 
Virginia sc hools too. 

Your statement on page 11 about the rate of failure in which you say 
that 12 percent in the elementary schools, numbering 8,461 pupils, 
were retained for an additional year in the elementary schools, and 
doesn’t that large extent account for the overcrowded schools con- 
dition ? 

Mr. Hansen. It contributes to it, no question, but if we maintain a 
failure rate at this level and if the trend increases as I hope it will not, 
that is, I hope our achievements will justify a larger percentage of 
promotions, then we have a damming up of elementary schools which 
cause overcrowding. 

Representative Smiru. That is what is bothering me now. Say 
you have a child in the third grade—let’s go a little further, in the 
fourth grade—and he fails. Instead of moving up to make room, 
another seat for another child you keep him that year in the same seat. 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. 

Representative Smiru. Now he has failed the second year, what do 
you do with him? 
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Mr. Hansen. You just have to keep him there the second year which 
of course increases the problem. I might say if the failure continues 
beyond the first year we attempt to place the child in a special class, 
where we can, to get him special remedial instruction in reading. 

Representative Smiru. Do you have facilities to do that? 

Mr. Hansen. Not an adequate amount but to the extent that we do 
have. 

Representative Smirn. All right. 

Now here is the startling situation that, with a terribly overcrowded 
S — and with the request for $45 million to correct the situation, you 
have 12 percent of your pupils failing and that 12 percent, instead of 
oce pi ing 1 year in the fourth grade occupies 2 years in the fourth 
grade and, if they fail the third time, they still hold down and warm 
the same seat unless you can find room for them in some special school, 
which you say is difficult to do. 

I am asking you not only with respect to W: ashington but I have 
discussed this with some school authorities in Virginia. We have 
the same problem and the elements of students who are not mentally 
fitted to go above a certain grade. 

You get them up above a certain grade and they stop there. That is 
the end of theireducation. ‘That isa fact, is it not ? 

[am not talking about the percentage of them, but do you have that 
kind of students ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Representative Smiru. Now, do you have another percentage of 
students who just don’t give a darn and don’t want an education and 
for them we are running a day nursery instead of a school. Isn’t that 
true ? 

Mr. Hansen. I would like to take one or two of the points in se- 
quence here, very important points which you have raised. 

One is what do we do about the child who just learns slow. 

Representative Smirn. If you let me interrupt you again before you 
answer the question, because, as you see, it is a very important prob- 
lem. Not only in overcrowding the schools but every one of those 
laggards who can’t take an education—or who will not take an educa- 
tion, though they have the capacity—in every one of those instances, 
you have got laggards in your schoolroom that are holding back and 
lowering the efficiency of the school for the pupils who are capable of 
learning and who want to learn. 

So, if you will touch on that suggestion along—— 

Senator Frear. Excuse me, sir; maybe 20 years from now we won’t 
have that if we do something now. 

Representative Smirn. Well, we are dealing with the present sit- 
uation. 

Senator Frrar. These laggards we are talking about maybe we 
won't make laggards. 

Mr. Hansen. Do you want me to make responses now ? 

Representative Smirn. If you prefer, Doctor; but I would like to 
have that question discussed before you get through. Suit your con- 
venience. , 

Mr. Hansen. I will take just a minute now while we have it be- 
fore us. 

The major question is this: How much education should each child 

have and should it be the kind from which he can get some benefits. 
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The people in America have said, I mee e, in effect, we believe every 
child ought to have a minimum of 12 years of educ: ational opportunity. 
It isa fact, as you say, Judge Smith, “that some of the children are not 
going to get as much ‘benefit from classroom experience, others because 
nature has made them poorer learners. 

But those children must have an education not only for themselves 
but for the benefit of the country if they are not intelligent enough to 
manage for themselves as citizens; if they cannot do the ordinary 
reading required to become a workingman and to fill out the necessary 
papers required in our way of life, he is a liability upon the com- 
munity rather than a contributor to the community. 

So it is my firm conviction that the degree of difficulty is no excuse 
for reducing educational opportunities for children who need them 
most. [Applause. | 

I did not know that I had my claque here. 

Representative SmirH. You are well defended here. [Laughter | 

Dr. Hansen. Then the laggards— 

Represent: itive Sarr. Then your theory is, all right, if I won’t take 
an education, we will keep them here sitting in this seat and we will 
overcrowd these schools, and we will reduce the efficiency of that room 
as an educational room, and we will keep some other child out of 
school or make him go to school half a day—all for the purpose of 
taking care of a child who either is incapable mentally of taking that 
education or who does not want it. 

Senator Beaty. Judge, excuse me, doesn’t the law require that they 
stay there. 

Representative Smiru. I think it does. 

Senator Beaty. It is a law that they have to stay there. 

Representative Smrrn. They do in Virginia. 

Dr. Hansen. In the District— 

Senator Proxmire. Judge, could I ask this point? The thing that 
strikes me about this table is the fact that in 1953 you had a failure 
percentage of — 4 percent and in 1957 it is nearly 13 percent. 

Now, is this because—it seems to me unlikely it is because you 
have a large proportion of peop le who are mentally unable to do it 
or don’t have the drive and sont ie to do it. It must be because 
e ithe rr you hs ave c ‘hs ange cd your sté and: ards or, on the other hand, because 
of the overcrowded conditions it is more s diffic ult. 

Dr. Hansen. Let me say we have at this time tightened up on stand- 
ards in order to maintain a higher standard of achievement; we find 
it necessary to have more children spend more time in the elementary 
school. This is actu: . a method of returning to elementary in- 
struction and standard grade curriculum which do set up minimum 

ichievements, 

Senator Proxmire. As to the reason for this is it largely a change 
in standard ? | 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. Yes;I see. Thank you. 

Dr. Hansen. May I proceed ? 

Representative Marriews. Doctor, I don’t want to waste the time 
of the committee but the propositi on which Judge Smith proposed 
is a trying one to me and it refers not only to our District schools 
but throughout all America. I, as one, think there is some term 
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we can use other than exceptional to apply both to the bright child 
and to the child who is a little bit retarded. 

We were talking about the Russian system a while ago, as I under- 
stand Russia—I certainly don’t want to copy it, but they separate 
the so-called sheep from the goats and after a certain period of time 
you are stratified; if you have got the ability, you go ahead. It 
seems to me that in America—and again this is not only in the Dis- 
trict schools but all over America—we have got to find some better 
way to challenge these kids with superior ability. It is not your 
fault. It is not the schoolteachers’ fault. It is the community’s 
fault, if there is a fault. 

We have got to devise some means of taking these boys and girls 
that Judge ‘Smith says don’t want an education and helping them 
all we can. If they are retarded, yes, help them, but I for one don’t 
think America can compete with Russia unless we do a little more 
to channel these different students, and that is quite an intriguing 
part of it. 

Thank you. 

Representative Smirn. Doctor, before you leave that subject, I 
would like to ask a question. 

You say you keep them in the same class, if they fail, for another 
year and I am told that in the hearings before the Davis committee 
that the school authorities—and I think Dr. Corning, I was told, 
and I don’t have that record before me; it is over in the House Office 
Building—that it was testified by the school authorities on that oc- 
casion that if they failed just pass them on to the next grade anyway. 

Now is that wrong? 

Dr. Hansen. That, I am sure, is not what is happening. We do 
not pass anyone to the next grade who has not received a passing 
erade in the grade he is leaving. 

Now there may be some grouping. I think that perhaps this would 
clarify the point. 

We have grouping situations which make it possible for the teacher 
to deal with the slow learners in special sections. 

Representative Smirn. I will get over the hearings, I can straighten 
that up. 

Dr. Hansen. That is in the hearings. If the children are failed 
they are retrained. 

Representative Smiru. Yes. 

Representative O’HLAra. Doctor, doesn’t the retarded child who 
has failed and doesn’t pass in his class, doesn’t he or she become a bit 
of a problem the very next day? I mean, children are sensitive. 
Does that create a psychological problem for the teacher and of course 
if they are there more than 1 year it must be almost unbearable for 
that child and that teacher. 

Dr. Hansen. It creates a tremendous problem if we do this thing 
arbitrarily. 

I was reading the other day in one of the books on the history of 
education that in the early 1800’s in one State 300 students were run 
ont of the school by unruly pupils and they were unruly because of 
this factor; they were dammed up and held in the school, 16- and 
17-year-old boys just pushed the teachers out, 300, schools were closed 
in one State because of it. That is a factor we must take into account, 
psychological effect of continued retention. 
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Representative O'Hara. Do you have the problem more, Doctor, 
in elementary schools than you do in high schools? I realize, of course 
that as they go higher in the educational processes, the more difficult 
it becomes. 

I can recall back in my boyhood days that there were children in 
my classes that weren’t overcrowded, they just did not bother to learn 
or lacked the ability to learn. There wasn’t anything they could do 
about it. 

Dr. Hansen. The problem is in the senior high school with this 
difference: When a youngster reaches the age of 16 and still is re- 
luctant to learn and isn’t benefited from the schooling opportunity, 
he is authorized by law to leave and should do so if he is just wasting 
his time and making a country club affair out of being in school. 

The situation is somewhat simpler than when the youngsters are 
older. Their purposes are clearer and generally speaking you have 
them driving toward self-employment by the time they reach the 10th 
orade. 

Renresentative O'HARA. Do vou have here, Doctor, in the schools 
that type of education which teaches them tradesmen’s work, carpen 
terine. hricklaying, and that sort of thing? 

Dr. Hinsen. We do, and one of the items in the program is to build 
a centralized vocational high school, consolidating five small ones, 
Increasing the offering in this field and then we have it in the ] 
school shons too. 

Representative O’Hara. I mean oftentimes you have this so-called 
retarded pupil who has a natural bent for vocational work, for me 


high 


chanical work, and so on. They are excellent and of course vou cal 


not start in in the elementary with that but in the high-school area 
von certainly do have that situation. 

Dr. Hansen. Everv qunior high school 

Representative O’HarA. Everv junior hieh school. Thank vor 


Ronresentative Sanru. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Dr. Hansen. The point I am makine referring here to the prol 
lem of retention is that if we can reduce retention we can save m mev. 

And finally. the edueation of eifted children is of concern these 
davs. as it should be. Thev as well as the slow learners become lost 
in crowded lassrooms. To ¢ ve subst ce to the current demand for 
better educational opportunities for the gifted, the principle of a ratio 
of 30 to 1 should be approved and supported without reservatiot1 

Submit | } he } PST OF Tie my? i{ } te }] wh { 
teachers needed in the elementary schools to reduce the pupil-teacher 


ratio to 30 to 1. 
Representative Sarrrit Before ou 1 ve thi table. vil] vou tell hit 
vou sive here the estimated cost of this program to reduce the avera 


of 30 pupils to a te acher. 


Now what ao the se costs 1} ( lads thy er =f ( f Te rel ( re’ | rie ; 
Dr. Haws N’. Yes. Actually the eost of tencl] ers’ on] 
Representative Saitit. But thi is the annual cost 


Dr. Hansen. Annual estimated co 

Representative Smirn. Estimated future cost. 

Dr. Hansen. Correct. 

Representative Smirn. And that is confined to teachers’ salari 
that right ? 
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Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

The third part of this testimony, which is on page 12, will deal 
with the question of the nonresident pupil. 

Before the opening of each school year, the superintendent sends 
to each administrative officer a set of instructions to be followed in 
the enforcement of the statutory requirement that free instruction 
may not be given to pupils who dwell outside the District of Columbia. 

And I have presented a copy of the circular—I think we have one 
here, haven’t we, John—for the committee’s study. 

A copy of the Superintendent’s circular No. 14, dated August 29, 
1957, is submitted for the record. 

Briefly, the procedure is as follows: 

1. Each pupil is required to fill out a residence certificate showing 
his place of residence and bearing the signature of the parent or 
guardian. 

Representative Smirn. Is that legal guardian ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes. And this is that application-of-resident card. 

2. For each child whose parent or guardian is not residing within 
the District of Columbia, tuition must be collected or an affidavit claim- 
ing exemption from payment of tuition must be made out by the resi- 
dent with whom the child is living or by his parents or guardian living 
outside the District of Columbia. 

Copies of these affidavits, forms 413A and 413B, are offered for the 
record. 

For each resident child of nonresident parents not required to pay 
tuition, the proper affidavit is on file. 

Two rulings relative to the application of the tuition statute are 
called to your attention. 

The first is that of the Corporation Counsel quoted as follows: 


Where children reside with relatives, friends, or even strangers, apart from 
their parents, if the primary purpose is to establish a home for the child, and 
eare and custody is accompanied with the right to supervise and control, then 
the courts have uniformly held that the relative, friend, or stranger stands in loco 
parentis and the child is entitled to his or her residence for school purposes 

’ } : 1 } ‘ > 

Phe second ruling was made by the Comptroller General of the 
United States ina decision of January 27,1939 (No. B-569). 

* The weight of judicial authority appears to the effect that a minor child 
na be a resident of a school district for th purpose of free schooling even 
though its parents or legal guardian do not reside therein, if the child has gone 
there in good faith for the purpose of acquiring a home and not for the purpose 
of taking advantage of school. 

4 : : T\ } ] aes . oo e 4] 

Representative OTTara. Doctor, do you have that citation of the 

. > } ? 
principles of law at the top atte page 4 


Dr. Hansen. This is quoted from an opinion published. 
Representative Smiru. T conld send you the report from the cor 
poration counse} 
~ Senator Beaty. It has to be that the District charge tuition for the 
SO ealled nonresidents. Isn't the 1 mresident that you charge tuition 
for. the so-called nonresident. a somewhat new concept 6 

Dr. TTansen. Fairly recent. 

Senator Bratn. The last 6 or 8 years? 

Dr. Hansen. Six oreight years, Senator Beall, before. 

Senator Braun. Before that there was no tuition charge. I re- 

ember when you put the tuition charge in. Tas there been a drop 
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or a fall off of the enrollment of the so-called nonresidents now 
since the tuition ? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, a very heavy reduction in the paying nonresident. 

The purpose of the affidavit is to make certain that the provisions of 
the foregoing rulings are met. 

Responsibility for enforcement of the outlined procedures resides 
with the principal of each school. haa I think th: at Is very important 
to point out. If a doubtful case arises, he has been instructed to re- 
port the problem to his immediate superior. Investigations may be 
requested of the attendance department when necessar y. In addition 
spot audits are made periodically by the Office of Internal Audit of the 
District Government, is listed here, and the totals indicate that as of 
this time we have 1.395 resident pupils whose parents reside outside 
of the District of Columbia. 165 who pay tuition, and 1,230 for whom 
affidavits are on file. 

Represent: ative O'Hara. Dr. Hansen may I comment on the prin 
ciple of law which you re fer to on page 13? Under that I dont see 
how you colle cl anything. 

Re »presentat ive Smiru. I don’t either. 

Representative O'Hara. Do you? 

Representative Smirn. No. 

Dr. Hansen. That interpretation, of course, means that if the parent 
or guardian or person taking care of the child will swear in this 
affidavit the child is residing in the home for the purposes of care, 
then tuition cannot be collected. 

Representative O'Hara. Generally spe ing, Doctor, I think Judge 
Smith would agree with me that the res fhe nee of the parent for tuition 
purposes or many other purposes is the res dence of the child. If 
the child is in some other location than that, they are just nonresident. 
That isa general rule of law. 

Representative Smiru. The decision is what opens the door wide. 
I don’t see how you can ontro] It, And as I see it, it amounts to about 
214 percent of your pupils. 

Dr. Hansen. 1.593, as S 111,001 


mepresentative SMITH. f el] 1 ovo of on class and 1230 in unother,. 
the number w ae eens alc / 

Dr. FIANSEN. The last two sahawiiis are a breakdown of the first 
column. 

Representative Smirm. Oh, I see. Then you only have 1.230% 


Dr. Hansen. Yes. 


enator Brau. A little better than 1 percent. 


ee with. Lwasaddu &” the two, 

Dr. Hansen. The final section. 

The last such audit reported March 22, 1957, showed that properly 
executed dfiidavits for 45 pup ls were not obtained. Affida Vits ror 
2 pupils indicated that tuition was due. It was found also that 15 
pupils in me eee school were required to paz’ tuition, ive 
schools and the District of ue umbia Teachers College were audited. 

The fore egoln gy is re portea l factually to show that spot checking IS 
done by al outside agency as an eV iluation of omp!| ance with pro- 
edures. . . . pat ons 

Included is a report showing the number of resident pupils having 


. . , . 1 » ) . ] 3 
nonresident parents, the number who pay tuition, and the number 
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who do not. This report is based on data submitted by school prin- 
cipals on March 27, 1958. 

Report showing number of nonresident pupils in the District of 
Columbia Public schools on March 27, 1958. This is submitted at 
the request of the committee, I believe. 

Do you wish me to go through the detail of that, or do you want 
that for committee study 4 

Representative Smrru. Well just as you desire. 

Dr. Hansen. The difference is due primarily to the following 
factors: 

The record shows that the building cost index for brick and 
concrete construction during the period from January 1, 1954, through 
January 1, 1958, increased 14.16 percent. 

2. It should be noted that subsequent to the approval of the original 
program in 1954, it was decided by the Commissioners that permanent 
Improvements In capital outlay should be included in the revised 
public works program which explains part of the increase. 

3. New projects resulting from change in facilities: 

(a) W edna: This request resulted from almost total condem- 
nation of present facilities by the building inspectors as well as in- 
clusion in the southwest redevelopment plan. 

(4) Teachers college conversion: This project was due to an effort 
to keep the present District of Columbia Teachers College as an ac- 
credited institution, 

(c) Consolidated vocational high school: This project resulted 
from the realization that a single consolidated vocational high school 
will eliminate duplication of facilities and would be far more economi- 
cal than rehabilitation of existing plants. In addtiion it will release 
live buildings for elementary school use. 

There are two secondary-school projects in the revised program 
necessitated by increases and shifts in population as well as the result 
of integration: 

(a) New junior high, vicinity First and Riggs Road NE. 

(4) Hine Junior High se ‘hool rep lacement. 

5. As far as the elementary school increase is concerned, the 1954 
publie-works program was based on a pupil-teacher ratio of 36 to 1. 
Subsequent to that the Board of Education adopted a ratio of 30 to 1, 
which was approved by the Commissioners. All of the projects listed 
below are due almost entirely to this reduction in pupil-teacher ratio 
and to some extent the population increases and shifts, and shifts of 
}p pu ition: 

(a) “South Dakota Avenue and Crittenden Street NE. 

(b) Powell Addition 

(c) Health conversion to elementary 

(7) Burdick Vocational conversion to elementary 

(e) Cooke addition 

(f) Bell Vocational conversion to elementary 

(7) Burroughs addition 

(h) Langdon addition 

(7) Chamberlain Vocational conversion to elementary 

(7) 15th and Rosedale Streets NE. 

(%) 10th and F Streets NE. 
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(Z) 6th and K Streets NE. 

(m) 53dand CG Streets NE. 

(n) 49th and Lee Streets NE. 

(o) Drew addition 

(p) Richardson addition 

(7) Texas and C addition 

(7) Camp Simms elementary 

(s) Washington Vocational conversion to elementary 

(¢) Alabama Avenue and Wheeler Road SE. 

(a) Janey addition 

(v) Murch addition 

(w) Brent addition 

(x) Whittier addition 

The final item of submission to the committee, Mr. Chairman, is a 
pupil-membership report in the revular publie schools of the District 
of Columbia, residents and nonresidents, which the committee re 
quested. 
This is submitted for your information. 
Mr. Cnatrman. That concludes my testimony. 
Representative Smirn. Thank you. 
(The material referred to is as follows oF 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C. August 29, 1957. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S CIRCULAR No. 14 


lo the President of the Teachers College, Principals of Senior, Vocational, and 
Junior High Schools, Elementary Schools, and Americanization Sci 

The procedures outlined in the attached pages relate to the registration and en 
rolling of resident pupils and resident pupils of nonresident parents: and to 
registering, billing and enrolling nonresident pupils. While these procedures are 
similar to those which have been furnished in the past, some changes have been 
made. (See particularly pp. 5 and 6.) 

The collection of tuition from nonresident students, and the dismissal from 
the schools of those children who have no legal right to instruction is a matter 
of concern to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, as well as to the 
school administration. Please, therefore read the circular thoroughly and care 
fully to acquaint yourself with its contents 

Forms 29, 411, 412, 413A, 413B, and 486 are to be obtained from the storehouse 
The Finance Section (Sterling 3-6111, extension 332) will furnish the bills for 
nonresident tuition, form 271, revised, upon request 

The superintendent wishes to emphasize the importance of followil at 
tached instructions carefully to be sure that there is no violation of the atute 
concerning nonresident pupils in our schools 


Very sincerely yours, 


Hor [. CORNI 
Suncrintendent of Schools 
i 2 ISTRATION 
Teachers college.—Registration in the District of Columbia Teachers College 
shall begin on September 9, 1957 Nonresident pupils a ready attending the 
lege, or those who plan to attend the college shall obtain the bills for tuitior 
(form 271 revised) from the college immediately upon registration. The bi 
must be paid before student is admitted to classes, or within 5 days of renditio 
Secondary schools.—Personnel in all secondary schools shall be prepared to 
begin registration on September 3, 1957. Nonresident pupils already attendil 
secondary schools, or those who plen to attend secondary schools shall obtain 


bills for tuition (form 271, revised) from the principal of the school in which 
enrolled. The bill must be paid before student is admitted to classes, or withil 


5 days of rendition. 
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Hlementary schools.—Nonresident pupils already attending elementary schools, 
or those who plan to attend elementary schools shall be enrolled in the office of 
Mrs. Josephine C, Smith, Director of Elementary Education in Charge of Admin- 
istration, on or after September 38, 1957, at the administration annex No. 2 (Ber- 
ret School), 14th and Q Street NW. This office will prepare the tuition bills 
for elementary pupils which must be paid before pupils are admitted to classes, 
or within 5 days of rendition. 

Any pupil whose status is presumed to be that of a nonresident pupil as a result 
of information obtained from form 29 (residence certification), or from any 
source, is to be referred in the Teachers College, to the registrar; the secondary 
schools, to the principal; in the elementary schools, to the office of the Director 
of Elementary Education in Charge of Administration at the Berret School. A 
bill (form 271 revised) will then be issued by the responsible officer. When bills 
are issued in cases of this nature, payment is to be made within 5 school days. 
If payment is not made within the prescribed time, the student or pupil is to be 
dismissed from school until payment is received. In cases where the residence 
status of the pupil is in doubt, affidavit forms 418A and 413B are to be issued to 
the person enrolling the child. (See p. 5 for further instructions relating to 
affidavit forms. ) 

B. RESIDENCE CERTIFICATIONS 


The school authorities have adopted the following system to determine whether 
each pupil is a bona fide resident of the District of Columbia: 

(a) Each year form 29; Resident certification, is to be obtained from the 
student: 

1. At the beginning of the school year in September (forms must be com 
pleted and returned to the school before the end of the first week of school. ) 
2. At the time of entry for all pupils new to the schools. 

Any change of address appearing on form 486 (see b, below) is to be 
noted on form 29. By such procedure the residence certifications will be 
kept up to date. 

(b) Form 486: Monthly Report Svbmitted by Elementary (¢ 
and by Homeroom Teachers in Secondary Schools Showing Changes in Residence 
Status of Pupils From District of Columbia Residents to Nonresidents is to be 
given at the beginning of October by the principal to each class or homeroom 
teacher. Beginning with October and on the first of each month thereafter 
inquiry is to be made by each classroom teacher in the elementary schools and by 
each homeroom teacher in the secondary schools regarding any change in resi 
dence of pupils or their parents or guardians. It will not be necessary to use a 
new form 486 for each month. One copy of the revised form may be used for the 
whole school year, being submitted each month to the principal for observance of 
all changes in residence. The princpal shall return the form to the teacher 
before the beginning of the following month. 

(ec) Upon locating a pupil who has become a nonresident during any month 
the principal shall permit the pupil to complete the current half-year without 
the payment of tuition; however, the pupil is to be billed for the next half-year 
if he remains in the District of Columbia public schools. 


‘assroom Teachers 


C. IDENTIFICATION OF NONRESIDENTS 


Any child living with a person other than his parents is a potential non- 
resident 

The principal shall examine carefully Form 29: Residence Certifications, be 
ing sure that all blanks are properly and completely filled in. This should be 
completed not later than the end of the second week of school. 

Eliminate bona fide residents. At least one parent must live within the Dis 
trict of Columbia. All others are potential nonresident cases. Become familiar 
with streets and zones in your school neighborhood which may extend into Mary- 
land. Check questionable addresses with the most recent United States Post 
Office Directory of Washington, D.C. A copy of the 1955 edition of the directory 
was attached to Superintendent’s circular No. 14, dated September 4, 1956, on 
this subject. If you do not have the Post Office Directory, call the Finance 
Section (extension 532) and request that a copy be sent to you. 
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the street address and zone only are given: 

Delmont Lane NE., zone 12 (this is in Maryland). 

Chapel Oaks Drive NE., zone 27 (this is in Maryland). 

Elmhurst Street SE., zone 28 (this is in Maryland). 

Western Avenue (odd numbers in District of Columbia, even number in 
Maryland). 

Eastern Avenue (even numbers in District of Columbia, odd numbers in 
Maryland). 

Southern Avenue (even numbers in District of Columbia, odd numbers in 
Maryland). 


All addresses bearing zone numbers 14, 21, 22, 23, 27, and 28 are in Mary 
land. Zone numbers 12, 15, 16, 18, and 20 can be either in the District of Colum- 
bia or in Maryland and should be checked. 

Forms 411 or 412, 413A, and 413B are required for each child who appears to 
be a potenital nonresident, that is, whose parents or guardian live outside the 
District of Columbia. 

There follows the numbers and names of the forms used when enrolling possi 
ble nonresident pupils. 


Form 411: Report of Enrollment of Nonresident Pupils in Regular Day 
Schools. 

Form 412: Report of Enrollment of Nonresident Students—Evening School 
Students and Veterans. 

Form 413A: Affidavit Claiming Exemption from Payment of Tuition (to be 
filled in by resident of the District of Columbia). 

Form 413B: Affilavit Claiming Exemption from Payment of Tuition (to be 
filled in by parent (or guardian) dwelling outside the District of Colum 
bia whose child is living in Washington, D. C., and attending the publi 
schools of the District of Columbia). 


Form 413A (filled in by the District of Columbia resident) must be returned 
within a week. Form 413B (filled in by the out-of-town parent (or guardian) 
must be returned within a reasonable period. Two weeks will be considered 
reasonable: 3 weeks if parent or guardian is out of the country. The principal 
must follow up the prompt return of both affidavits. 

If effi’ avits are not returned within the specified time limits, child is to be 
dismissed from school until both forms are received or tuition paid. This is 
mandatory, and should be made clear to the District of Columbia resident and 
the out-of-town parent or guardian receiving the affilavits 

In al! cases the principal shall examine the affidavit forms carefully, being 
sure that all blanks are properly and completely filled in, that the forms are 
notarize’, that each form contains (in the space provided) adequate reasons 
for ch'ld living in the District of Columbia, and that the proper signatures are 
affixed thereto. If the officer concerned cannot accept the affidavit forms as con 
taining proper reasons for the child to be considered a resident of the District 
of Columbia a bill shall be issued. If this bill ‘s not paid within 5 days the 
child shall be dismissed from school. 

If a principal in the elementary schools is not satisfied that a claim for ex 


emption ‘s valid the case is to be referred to the Director of Elementary Educa 
tion in Charge of Administration for decision. In the secondary schools sucl 
cases ave to be referred to the appropriate Deputy Superintendent or Assistant 


Superintendent for decision. The aflidavit forms are not to be sent to the 
Franklin Administration Building except as noted above 


D. STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS 


The act making appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, contains the following sentence: 

“Hereafter, no part of the appropriation for the public schools of the District 
of Columbia shall be used for the free instruction of pupils who dwell outside 
the District of Columbia.” 

The meaning and intent of this sentence are clear. It is a well-known legal 
princip’e that the dwelling place of the parents is also the dwelling place of the 
child: however there are cases of parents dwelling outside the District of 


Columbia whose child has a permanent home within the District of Columbia 


The following are some examples of addresses which should be questioned if 
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and who resides here not for the purpose of avoiding payment of tuition but 
rather for the purpose of establishing a bona fide home. The child in a case of this 
nature is considered as a resident of the District of Columbia, and, therefore, 
payment of tuition is not required. 

The Corporation Counsel of the District of Columbia has held that “Where 
children reside with relatives, friends, or even strangers, apart from their parents, 
if the primary purpose be to establish a home for the child, and care and 
custody is accompanied with the right to supervise and control, then the courts 
have uniformly held that the relative, friend or stranger, stands in loco parentis 
and the child is entitled to his or her residence for school purposes.” 

Also the Comptroller General of the United States in a decision of January 27, 
1989, (No. B-569) stated: 

“* * * The weight of judicial authority appears to the effect that a minor 
child may be a resident of a school district for the purpose of free schooling even 
though its parents or legal guardian does not reside therein, if the child has 
gone there in good faith for the purpose of acquiring a home and not for the 
purpose of taking advantage of school.” 

In these cases a responsible adult living at a District of Columbia address is 
required to execute form 418A, and the out-of-town parent or guardian is re- 
quired to execute form 413B as outline in item C, identification of nonresidents 

When a deliberate violation of the statute quoted above is discovered, the child 
will be dismissed immediately from school and cannot return until the tuition 
is paid. Transcripts of credits, report cards, and diplomas will be withheld 
until the amount of tuition due is paid. 

It will not be required to submit new affidavits once affidavits have been filed 
in the following cases, 

1. Child’s parents are deceased. 

2. Address of parents is unknown. 

}. Surviving parent is legally dead, i. e., imprisoned, insane. 

4. Child is ward of District of Columbia Department of Public Welfare. 

5. Child has been in continuous custody of District of Columbia resident 
since submission of acceptable affidavits. 

\ pupil may be considered a resident of the District of Columbia for school 
purposes if the affidavits give ony of the following reasons: 

1. Child is here for medical treatment. 
2. Child is in custody of District of Columbia resident owing to illness of 
either or both parents. 
Parents traveling, child left in custody of District of Columbia resident. 

No affidavits are required in guardianship cases. The principal must see the 
court order of guardianship, and note the number appearing thereon. This num- 
ber should appear on the child’s permanent record, or the facts should be stated 
on some document which goes forward with the child as he progresses through our 
schools. 

No affidavits are required for a student residing within the District of Columbia 
who claims to be self-supporting; however, the principal shall obtain from such 
student concrete evidence of his earnings to determine if the earnings appear to 
be sufficient to warrant the claim. 

No affidavits are required for students residing within the District of Columbia 
vho have reached the age of 21. 

Students enrolled in the public schools of the District of Columbia who were 
admitted to the United States as nonimmigrants under the provisions of Section 
101 (a) (15) (F) of the immigration and nationalitv act are required to pay 
tuition. This refers to every student holding student’s visa. including 
vho have reached the age of 21. 


those 


EK. FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR NONRESIDENT PUPILS 


Since the Board of Education has ruled that all tuition due from nonresident 
pupils must be paid in advance, the president of the teachers college, principals 
of secondary schools, and principals of elementary schools will be held responsible 
for making certain that no nonresident pupil is »dmitted to classes until the 
tuition due has been paid to the Collector of Taxes, District of Columbia. or other 
satisfactory financial arrangements outlined in this cireular (see sections H and 
I) have been made. The other exception is explained 


ol in the last three para 
graphs of section ¢ Identification of nonresidents. 


294747 58 1S 
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F. TUITION RATES 





‘ Hlalf-yea 
I rate 
Teachers college $506 $253. OU 
Senior high school 363 181 
Vocational high schools 15 57, 5 
Junior high schools B05 2. i 
Elementary schools 1st} 13. OF 
Classes for crippled childrer 653 2 
Veterans high school center 253 126 
A mericanizatior 106 ) 
Evening s 1 (324 hour 53 r 
Summer 1 except elem 24 
Summer schools, clementary (2 hours « 
Veterans summer schoo is 
Teac ( é + 
Courses of rt duration 
1 to 2( irs 
21 to 40 hours é ss 
41 to 60 hours WwW 


Allowances for late enrollment 

First half year.—Enrollment during the first report period, September 9 to 
November 8, 1957, no reduction in tuition. Enrollment during the second re 
port period, November 12 to January 24, 1958, one-half reduction in tuition. 

Second half year.—Enrollment during the third report period, January 27 to 
March 28, 1958, no reduction in tuition. Enrollment during the fourth report 
period, March 31 to June 12, 1958, one-half reduction in tuition. 

The accounting officer, District of Columbia, has ruled that there shall be 
no refund of any part of the tuition paid for a nonresident pupil who (a) with 
draws from school after attending any classes, or (0) becomes a bona fide 
resident of the District of Columbia during the half year for which tuition has 
been paid. 

When a pupil becomes a nonresident the school authorities will permit him to 
complete the current half year without the payment of tuition; however, th« 
pupil is to be billed for the next half year if he remains in the District of Colum 
bia public schools. 


G. PROCESSING 


(a) Form 411: Report of Enrollment of Nonresident Pupils in Regular Day 
Schools, should be forwarded to the parent or guardian of every nonresident 
pupil. This report should be completed and signed and returned promptly by 
the parent or guardian (1) to the director of elementary education in charge of 
administration, if the child is enrolled in an elementary school; or (2) to the 
principal of the secondary school, if the child is enrolled in a school of secondary 
level. 

(b) From the information furnished on form 411, a nonresident tuition bill 
Form 271, Revised—should be prepared in triplicate and forwarded to the par- 
ent or guardian. The number of the nonresident tuition bill should be recorded 
in the lower right-hand corner of form 411. School officials concerned should 
notify each parent or guardian that all three copies of the bill must be presented 
to the Collector of Taxes, District of Columbia. 

(c) When the receipted bills are returned to the Office of Business Affairs by 
the Collector of Taxes, a copy of the nonresident tuition bill will be forwarded 
to the school concerned for attachment to form 411. If the parent or guardian 
mails the bill to the Collector of Taxes for payment, there will be a lapse of 
several days before the receipt is returned to the school. In such cases, the 
Office of Business Affairs will receive all three copies of the receipted bill, 
and will return to the school the original as well as the copy referred to above. 
The original is to be given to the nonresident child to return to the parent or 
guardian for his files. 

(7) In the cases where a copy of the receipted tuition bill has not been re- 
ceived by the school before the opening day of school, the school official is au- 
thorized to accept as evidence of payment either of 
copy nonresident tuition bill receipted by the Colle 


the following: (1) Original 
ctor of Taxes, District of Co- 





$. OO 


AA) 


5. Ot 


1) 


» OO 
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lumbia (the parent or guardian may not wish to release this recepit in which 
case the date of the Collector’s stamp should be recorded opposite the number 
of the tuition bill on form 411); (2) certification by parent or guardian that 
a check or money order has been placed in the mail to the Collector of Taxes, 
District of Columbia. This certification must be signed by the parent or guardian 
and should be attached to form 411 pending the receipt by the school of their 
copy of the receipted bill. Verbal or written promises to pay tuition at a later 
date have no validity. 


If, PAYMENT BY FEDERAL, STATE, OR LOCAL AGENCY 


All nonresident cases involving payment by an outside agency should be re- 
ferred to the Finance Section of the Office of Business Affairs, and should be 
placed in the file for nonresident enrollments. The nonresident pupil must not 
be admitted to class until authorization has been received by the schvol official 
concerned. 

I. VETERANS 


(a) Every veteran who attends the public schoals of the District of Columbia 
as a nonresident student must compelte and sign Form 412: Report of Enroll- 
ment of Nonresident Student, Evening School Students and Veterans. 

(b) If the veteran is attending school under the provisions of Public Law 550 
(Korean GI bill) or if the veteran desires to pay his own tuition, follow the same 
procedure as outlined in G, Processing. 

(c) A veteran who desires to take advantage of the provisions of the GI bill of 
rights must obtain from the Veterans’ Administration notice of training status, 
form 7-1907¢e1 (if subject to Public Law 346, as amended by Public Law 190, 79th 
Cong.), or authorization and notice of entrance into training, form 7—-1905 (if sub- 
ject to Publie Law 16) before he may be admitted to classes. The VA form 
should be attached to the original copy of the nonresident enrollment form 412. A 
schedule of attendance and number of classes taken per week are to be recorded 
on the reverse side of the form. 

(7) The original copy of the nonresident enrollment form, with VA form 
7-1907¢1 or VA form 7-1905 attached, shall be forwarded to the Finance Section 
of the Office of Business Affairs for billing purposes on the last day of each school 
year. If the veteran withdraws from school during the school year, nonresident 
enrollment form an?’ VA form 7-1907e1 or VA form 7-1905 are to be forwarded 
immediately to the Finance Section with the date of withdrawal and the reason 
for withdrawal clearly stated. 


J. RECORDS 


Nonresident enrollment forms Nos. 411, 412, 413A, and 413B will constitute the 
basic nonresident records. During each current year these forms are to be filed 
alphabetically by name of pupil in separate files. It is imperative that these files 
be maintained accurately for auditing and reporting purposes. <A report of non 
resident pupils may be required by the Superintendent of Schools periodically in 
order that the publie school records may be audited and checked with collections 
made by the Collector of Taxes, District of Columbia These records will also be 
used when making the report concerning nonresident pupils as required by the 
Sunerintendent at the close of each school vear 

Each principal is responsib'e for the nonresident records in his or her building 
A folder shall be kept for each child for whom affidavit forms 413A and 413B have 


been filed in previous vears. After reports have been made for the current year, 
the affidavit forms for the current year are to be filed in the folders. It will be 
found by the principal as each case is reviewed that information supplied in 


rmer vears will be an aid in determining the validity of the claim for tl 


" 
Each folder containing the affidavit forms shall go forward with the perma 
nent record as the child is transferred or promoted to another grade or schoo 

None of the notarized affidavits is to be destroyed as long as the child remains 
in the public schools of the District of Columbia 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Boerd of Education Requests for Capital Outiey Funds 


Compared with 


Congressiona! appropriations for Capite!l outlay -- 1947-1958 
100% 

KXMXXXK KKK 

XXXKXXKXKXXX 

MXXRXX KK XXX 

KKM XK KKK X 

MMXKXKKXKXXK 

XXX KKXX¥ KX 

XXXKXKXKXXX 

MKXKKXK XXX 

MXKKXKXKKXX 

XXX XMXKXXK 

XMXKKKKXX 50.83% 
XXKXAXXXXXXK ARXXKAKAXXX 
KX KKK KKK XK MXKKXXKK KKK 
KXKKXKKX XK MX KX KKKKK KK 
XKXAKKXK KKK MKXK XKXXMKX 
XKXXXKXXXXK XKXKXKXKXXKX 
XXXKKXXK KX XKXKKXKX AX 
XXXXKKKXKKXX KXXKXKKKKX 
XXXXXXXXXX XXXXKKXKXKX 
XXKXKXKXXKXX KXKXKKXXKXXX 
XXKKXKXKXKX KKXKKMK KKK 
XXXKXKXKKMK MXM KKK KKK 
XKKXKKKXKX XK MX KK KXKX MK 
XXKXXXXKXX XXKXK KKK HK 





Requested by Appropriated 
Board of Education By Congress 
$112,168,490 $ 57,020,115 
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TABLE 3 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


A CHART COMPARING THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN AVAILABLE 
CLASSROOMS WITH THE MEMBERSHIP FOR THE YEARS INDICATED 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Number of part-time classes in the elementary day schools at the end of the 1st 
6 weeks in each year, 1945-46 through 1957-58 * 


School year 


1945-46 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1950—F 


1951 


1959-F 
1953-5 
1954— 


19 
19°6 


1957 


Size 


Elementary schoolrooms 


Type of rooms: 


35 to 39 


ol to 


figures shown are of a date 


Number of 
schools 
having 

part-time 
classes 


20 
16 


l¢ 
i 


Number of 
| part-time 
| classes 


108 
100 
103 


nearest to the ehd of the Ist 6 weeks of school. 


Number of 
pupils in 
part-time 


classes 


(4) 


Classes 31 and above in the elementary schools on Oct. 18, 1957 


of class: 
{5 or more 
10 to 44 


2 
o 


Total = 
1—6 on Oct. 18, 


Number 
of rooms 


Industrial arts solicits 10 
Libraries 9 
Multipurpose G 
Basement : 30 
WEE aacckcccvasiiiin 2 
Lunch a a 6 


1957, summary 


Type of rooms 
Small 
Hall 
First aid 


Total 


Continued 


Number 
of classes 
rs 
97 


amt 
720 
810 


1, 559 


not designed to house regular classes used for grades 


Numbe F 
of rooms 


4 
{ 
I 


Table showing the relationship between space handicaps and achievement lags in 


41 elementary schools in the District o} 


Col 


Me h id 


Space handicaps: 
rotal number of schools studied 1] 
Strayer building adequacy ratings (1949) : 
Inadequate ‘ 14 
Unsatisfactory 11 
Total number of pupils enrolled (September 1957) 24, 500 
Number of pupils enrolled over building capacity (September 1957) 6, 240 
Number of pupils in part-time classes (September 1957) 2, 503 
Number of pupils in split-level classes (1956-57) +, 188 
Number of kindergarten waiting list (1956-57) - 196 
Number of schools tested in achievement 39 39 
Achievement test results (1956-57) : Grade$ Grade 5 
Number of tests administered at each school 5 6 
Total number of school averages (medians) reported 195 234 
Number of school medians reaching or exceeding national 
norms : 16 ae 
Number of school medians below national norms 179 212 
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Class sizes in New York City elementary schools, regular classes * 


yp Number Pereent of | Median class; Pupil-teacher 
total size ratio ? 

a) For non-English speaking pupils 142 32 26.9 25.7 

h) Difficult schools 54 1] 28.0 27.1 

Regular ; , 3U8 57 $1.5 31.2 

Total 504 

Combined class size 29. 5 

Combined pupil-teacher ratio 28.8 


! Data reported by telephone, Mar. 27, 1958 
2 This figure includes a total of 413 teachers assigned to special instruction, such as remedial work, but 
not having regular sections 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE District OF COLUMBIA 


Teacher needs in elementary schools, 1955-64, to reduce pupil-teacher ratio to 
30 to 1 


Average Estimated | Pupil-teache 


Fiscal yeat laily Teachet cost ratio 
membership 





742 85 $371, 060 35. 2 

, 709 m5 

7, 819 130 628, 160 5. 25 

958 60, 192 142 707, 850 $3.4 

1959 62, 228 122 611, 751 32.3 

1960 64, 207 216 1, 147, 165 10.0 

061 66, 189 66 350, 533 1. 0 

Y62 68, 426 7 398, 333 x0. O 

1463 71. ORY x 4172, 688 30. 0 
O64 73. 586 83 $40, 822 0) 


Estimated average daily membership based on estimated enrollments 
At the present time, there are 164 part-time classe 


Although these increases in teachers will result in an increase in part-time classes, the District of ¢ 
Board of Education feels it is better to have part-time classes in the lower elementary grades at 30 to 1 than 
} ( sized classe n all elementary grades. 


Membership, number failing, and the percent of failure in the elementary schools, 
kindergarten, and regular grades 1 to 6, for the years indicated 
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Pupil membership in the regular public day schools of the District of Columbia 
(resident and nonresident) and membership of District of Columbia resident 


pupils in other schools 








School sssificatio 
Octoht Octolhe O yh Oct Octot 
1953 1954 19 19 19 
District of Columbia public schools (residents and 
nonresident 
Elementary 64, 7! f 0 67, 84 0,2 72, 76 
Junior hi 2, 408 2,44 21 4 ), 530 19, 910 
Senior high 12, 170 l 7 13, 218 13, 112 13, 599 
Vocationa OF 2, 42 » 311 | 388 
Americanization School Me 6 603 R35 i258 
Capitol Page School j 33 3( 3) ; 
Veterans’ High School Center 668 Ri iM 61 
reachers College 1, 02 »( 44 ) 0 
Total, District of Columbia public scho 103, 833 105,430) 107, 64 108, 48 111,114 
District of Columbia nonpublic schools (District of 
Columbia residents only 
Parochial schools 
Catholic 2 995 ROS 12 Ig 4 12. 30 
Hebrew 34 7 »s "y 
Seventh Dav Adventist Se )] Ris 19 S4 
Private Cathol Schoois SOS 67 ] Ht 
Other Private Schools 2, 21 2, 501 1, 90 19 2, 33 
Total, District of Columbia nonpublic school S 4, 404 16, 5éit 16, 69% 
Tutoring ‘olumbia residents only 2 
Childrens’ irel, Md. (District of Colum 
bia residents only s 68 13 is 
+ 2 + 
Other out-of-town schoo! District of ( } 
residents only l ; 4 1,52 s 1, 66 
Grand total 124, 162 26, 667 26, 2 127, 285 129 
J e totals includ l termined 1 I no! ent lent 
NOTE Prepared from information submitted by the Department of General R¢ is ( 
District of Columbia Department of General Administration, Budget Office, Mar. 27, 1958 


June 1957 


eir Percent of 


i 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CERTIFICATION OF RESIDENCE 


“(Last name) ~~ (First name) (Middle inuial 


~~ (Sehool) 


Pupil’s address is 


He is living at this address with 


who is his 


(Relationship of pupil P 
The pupil has lived in the District of Columbia since 
Name of father 


Address of father _. 

Name of mother 

Address of mother 
Certified to as correct on 
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pores Sk PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 5, D. C. 


AFFIDAVIT CLAIMING EXEMPTION FROM PAYMENT OF TUITION 
(TO BE FILLED IN BY RESIDENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA) 


eereeweneeweyeen ap eerewe cewet er ewer a eee een = 20 - eae epee epee eeraprerr meer EEerers Ore oo ee tee 9+ ew reer er pereres coe = == ee eee oer ppererrevecetvsberewrsveqperereen 


I, coussnuseusbewentevasumsssue wonecenreewesepenewerercasnerwaerenere- 9 OR pcciidinincetetiaiaannd icaieabeiminnaiisslbiieiicics We 
Spence itt aac cpadeietecicerisataccacacen “OMIDUDL ccpcstecinaicelceoduad . ‘ daca, WHO TO 
e PuF e 
ne re RN AG ie ciecicsiaesbeccasaataesnaaboacane do hereby certify that such address 
Address 
is the permanent home of the student and that I have assumed care and control of the student u 
od srclstihaieelaptes seine sais , and that such residence is maintained for the purpose of estab- 


lishing a bona fide home and not for the purpose of attending the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, 





T do 
For income taxes purposes I do not claim this child as a dependent. 
I I = 
The child came to live With Me OM ceseeweweereee eee and immediately prior to that date 
Date) Z 
he guardian 
she lived at ediidaco che ciepiaaicaananigs TERMI Et RTO, Nisicinniscmigpitnint Ancincbimsmnniniions 
Addre: me ® g 
ia sacacesienpnietiorenintbsasacsctssnsonipnianesianmimmcinateien MOO MEW LIVING INE -cccsennscesewe pidinntition 
Name of mothe (Address 


Furnish DETAILED information giving the reason for the child establishing his home in the 
District of Columbia: 


Zz 


I certify that the name and address of the person who has the care and contro! of the above- 
named child is 


(a) During week-ends =u : 7 
(Name) 
(Address) 


(b) During summer vacation periods 


(Name) 


(Address) 


I further certify that the foregoing statements made by me are true, complete, and correct to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, and that such statements are made in good faith, without any 
reservation whatsoever, and are not made for the purpose of avoiding the payment of tuition; I 
further certify that in the event of a change in address, or any change in my status as a resident of 


the District of Columbia, or that of Sesser acai 
Nome of Pupi!) 
I will immediately notify the anthorities of the public schoola of the District of Columbia. 
~~ —TSignature of D, C. resident) =—S 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ‘ day of soins siting aa 


BE cap tmettias : ‘ 
(City) (Steve) 


(Siqnature of officer 


(SEAL) 


(Title) P.380) 
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Fo rm 4138 PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 5, D. C. 


AFFIDAVIT CLAIMING EXEMPTION FROM PAYMENT OF TUITION 


(TO BE FILLED IN BY PARENTS [OR GUARDIAN] DWELLING OUTSIDE THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WHOSE CHILD IS LIVING IN WASHINGTON, D. C., AND ATTENDING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(School) (Date) 
I 


We, the.parents or guardian of ....4-.. setttellaisdeRaaccidag? WONT 


welave Los eeeeseue® o9e cede enenes-- oes scnncvcevecess 


(Name of child) 


si navs-n-a-euseseaee-y WhO lives in the District of Columbia hereby submit the following in- 
Date of birth of child) 


formation concerning said child: 


Name of father 
I incensed tceniidcsetaecctaceines NU MA cli aaa 


Place of employment . sevecesesetenseereeeneee-- Name of employer 


Name of mother ania Male cheisiisinshiesnhcisisbaaiocaieiinie AOR: RRO 
Place of employment ....... sds NOMS OR CRAIOGOE ca ccsccsittninliandas 


If either parent is deceased furnish: Name 


Date and place of death ........... 


Have you placed the child under the care and control of another person? 





(Yes or no) 


If the answer to the above question is YES, state name and address of such person. 


Address) 
For what period of time will this person have the care and control of the child? 
Who has care and control of the child? 
(a) During week-ends? a iil la icipaiiieiainaiel 


Name 


Address 
(b) During summer vacation periods? 
(Name) 


(Address) 
Has the child or parent of the child received any State or local financial aid, assistance, or relief 
during the past year? ... i 
(Yes or No) 


If the answer to the above question is ‘‘¥es’’, give explanation: ........-.. 
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y 
~ 


Names and addresses of any other persons with whom child has lived in the District of Columbia 


Schools attended by child: 


PIES crtrcncsssccensians 


aceinieniinin Siete —— a Beet cee tabeateanepumaoni eo 
(Name of School) (Address) 
, “(Name of School) (Address) 5 r 
NN I ace alee acedaptetcnellal iain easamaiesbnieeiaiaigedaiaathinabademaaniaiiinae 
(Name of School) (Address) 
EA isichsicnnisittsiininicceniesittie ciel siete silica 
(Name of School) (Address) 
Other basinal inti hate t ali tea iciacicsisiationis pian jcliekcapsisreneticaisapsaseitcommsacbidt 
(Name of School) (Address) 
on “(Name of School) (Address) | 
Name and address of person claiming 
child as a dependent for income tax purposes ...... = paviiisen es Sabena 
(Name) 
Address) 


Furnish DETAILED reason for child’s living in the District of Columbia and being under the 
care and control of a District of Columbia resident: P-3008 


We, certify that the foregoing statements made by aon true, complete, and correct to the best of 
a knowledge and belief, and that such statements are made in good faith, without any reserva- 
tions whatsoever, and are not made for the purpose of avoiding the payment of tuition; ‘ further 
certify that in the event of a change in the status dex child (or ~ who now lives in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia With ccoveceewersc:e eee ae eteneeesenende nna stastaemncee WO Will immediately notify the 
(Name of District of Columbia resident) —_ 
authorities of the public schools of the District of Columbia,,., 


ee ee ee (5 eee es gmemneere See om 


(Signature of father or guardian) 


Se owe R Res o~ « Hees Reet ES tue Ba - = = ne (kee ee Re ce ome, 


(Signature of mother) 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this usecawveeeemereenene AAY OF cece-currasessmerere-emereenseey 199 nace 


OD ciiiciibiilnniass 





a a a eee a te ee 
(City) (State) 
ee et we 8 OD 088 et 8 ee Oe POOP SE CRE CED AF OnE 


(Signature of officer) 


(SEAL) 


oo ee Ree oa 8 On ree Rees me =~ 


P3606 
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Representative O’Hara. I have a conference I have to be at at 
12 o'clock. 

Representative Smiru. I want to clarify one or two things. 

You speak in your statement of increased teacher salaries. That, 
as you know, is a subject that is always with us, and I saw in the 
paper the other day that the request for teachers’ pay increases that 

yas coming in would amount to, I believe, $8 million a year. Is 
that the correct figure ? 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. 

Representative Smiru. Is that included in this program ? 

Mr. Hansen. No, sir. 

Representative SmirH. Now, over and above all of this, you expect 
to have this $8 million or $9 million additional charge for teachers’ 
salaries, and that will be over and above the additional teachers that 
you are going to need to complete this program. 

Now, the thing that is worrying some of us is how we are going 
to balance the budget , and I just throw that question out because I 
wanted to be sure. 

Mr. Hansen. That was one of the points I made in the defense. 

Representative Smirn. But that is not included in the overall pro- 
gram you are asking for? 

Mr. Hansen. Not included. 

If we are going to maintain successful schools and meet these in- 
creased operating costs of building, which will last for 25, 75 years, 
ought to be amortized, the cost distributed over a period of years; 
otherwise, our budget facilities certatinly will be heavily strained. 

Representative Smirn. Now, in going over this document presented 
to use, which is a very fine document, but there is a whole lot of it 
to study, in going over that on the school proposition, as I gather 
from the itemized statement, to provide for 14 new school buildings, 
all of those run from a million dollars up, and it provides for 21 addi- 
tional—is to the existing buildings which run from three or four 
hundred thousand to a million. 

And you regard all those as necessary to carry out your program ? 

Mr. Hansen. We do at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

It is true that we would have to justify each item as a budget pro- 
cedure through ensuing years on the base of new facts. 

Representative Smith. But you have got to justify them now. 
Something that you fellows have often ov erlooked is that, when you 
get to telling us about it, we have got to be sufficiently forward and 
accurately forward to meet the criticism that we are going to meet 
on the floor of the House and the Senate. 

Representative Marruews. Mr. Chairman, I might add that every- 
body here is on our side, but when we go out there it is entirely 
different. 

Representative Smirn. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Representative Smirn. Now I come back again to the cost that 
you have got there. It seems to me to be awfully high. 

For instance, your warehouse—I have seen some warehouses built. 
They are usually solid construction, but they don’t have any fancy 
tile bathrooms and that kind of thing in them, and I am wondering 
what you need, with just a warehouse, that’s going to cost $1,265,000. 


24747—58 19 
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Mr. Hansen. Mr. Reicks, is this the warehouse for the entire city 
government ? 

Mr. Rercks. It is being built in connection with a warehouse for 
the Department of Buildings and the Department of General Admin- 
istration which has a part of it. 

There are three actual parts to this warehouse. 

Representative Smirn. Well, is this the school departments— 

Mr. Rercxs. This part of it is our part; yes. 

Senator Breaux. A million dollars. 

Representative Smirrxn. Well, for goodness’ sakes, how much is it 
all going to cost 4 

Mr. Lowr. Approximately $2 million. 

Representative Smrru. For the warehouse ? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes; warehouse and shops. 

Senator Bratt. What is the size of the warehouse approximately ? 

Mr. Reicks. Approximately 175,000 square feet, 1 believe. Our 
portion of it is 80,000 square feet. 

Representative Smiru. Well, that is a lot of ground, isn’t 
Eighty thousand square feet of ground. 

Mr. Rercxs. Eighty thousand square feet. 

Representative Smiru. Well that is nearly 2 acres 


Mr. Rec KS. Stor: age space. 
Representative SmirH. Storage space for the schools would cover 


it ? 


nearly 2 acres of ground—a one-story building ? 

Mr. Reicks. No; two-story building. 

Representative Smiriu. Well it will cover 2 acres. 

Senator Beatn. And that is about $9 a square foot to put that build- 
Ing up. 

Representative Smirin. He hasn't cut it down to cubic. Well, maybe 
we can go into the details. 

Dr. Hansen. This we ought to study, I think, and justify, because 
obviously there are questions that are very pertinent to the issue, and 
we should be glad to do that for our part of this program. 

Senator Beaty. What is there about this particular construction ? 
T am glad you brought that up. What is there about the construc- 
tion of a stor age house that would cost that amount of money? 

Mr. Reicks. Well, let me clear up one thing. 

Representative Smirn. Maybe it is time now the Commission got 
to know it. 

Senator Beaty. I think so. 

Mr. Rercks. It is a two-story building. The bottom size covers 
20,000 square feet, and the top is the same size. 

Representative Smiru. Then the building is only 40,000 square feet ; 
lacre? 

Mr. Reicks. Yes, sir. In it we store our supplies of the various 
buildings. In addition we have a food-service phase of our opera- 
tion, in the second story. The food service is the department of the 
school that operates our cafeterias and handles all of the penny-milk 
operation for the District in institutions that are eligible for milk and 
eligible for sur plus foods unde ) the KF ede ral laws. 

Senator Brat. Is that refrigerated ? 

Mr. Reicks. That part of it will be; yes, sir. 

A great portion of it will be refrigerated because it is for the storage 
of surplus food. 
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Mr. Lower. Mr. Chairman, could I add one item to that? The 
Appropriations Committees have already appropriated, assigned 
money for this warehouse, and it has been completely justified before. 
The design is going forward right now. There is a request in our 
fiscal 1959 budget for the construction money to proceed with the 
construction as soon as the fiscal year starts. 

Representative Smirn. So it is not keen on getting this program ? 

Mr. Lowe. It is not keen on this program. 

Representative Smrru. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Bratt. No questions. Thank you. 

Representative MarrHews. Mr. Chairman, I just want to repeat 
again, I hope as we go forward with this building program, Dr. Han- 
sen, will you keep in mind the possibility of a visual-aid program ? 
I am very much interested in that possibility. I don’t know enough 
about the techniques involved. That kind of a thing shouldn’t cost 
too much as far as extra capital outlay is concerned. 

Dr. Hansen. A minimum amount. 

Representative MarrHews. Yes. 

I enjoyed your appearance very much, Dr. Hansen. 

Dr. Hansen. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Dawson. I want to express my appreciation for 
your testimony, and the manner in which you gave it. 

Dr. Hansen. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Smirn. Are there any questions ? 

Representative Dawson. No. 

Representative Smiru. Thank you, Doctor. We may have to call 
you back some time before you get through. 

Dr. Hansen. I hope you will, and that you will feel free to ask 
for any other information we can possibly supply. 

Representative Smirn. The next witness we had was Mr. Gillilland, 
siesta of the Congress of Parents and Teachers Associations. 

Is Mr. Gillilland here ? 

Mr. Gillilland, I don’t like to put you under the handicap of just 
talking to me, as so many of our me »mbers had to go—Senator Beall, 
are you going to stay with us? 

Senator Brau. Yes. 

Representative Smirnu. Bill, are you going to stay with us? 

Representative Dawson. Yes. 

Representative Smirn. I wonder if you would like to go on now? 

Mr. GinuitiANp, At your pleasure. 

Representative Smrru. At your pleasure. 

Would it suit you all right to go on now 4 

Mr. GruvittaNnpb. All right. 

Representative Smrru. Well let’s go on a little while. 

Mr. GituittaNnp. Well first I think I ought to express the apprecia- 
tion of the PTA for the excellent statements by Mr. Tobriner, presi- 
dent of the Board of Edueation, and by Dr. Hansen, head of the 
School Administration. 

I think they have demonstrated that they know what is going on 
in the schools. They know what we need, and we can rely on their 
statements, 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN B. GILLILLAND, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Gruumianp. My name is Gillilland, as you have heard. I am 
President of the District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, an organization of 44,000 members in this city, which represents 
140 schools out of the 160 in the city, and we think represents the 
parents of 110,000 students in this city. 

Our legislative chairman, Mr. Russell Shewmaker, who will succeed 
me, will ‘actually represent the District of Columbia congress and I 
will at this time, as a member of the board of managers of the national 
congress, represent Mrs. Richard Radue, who is chairman of the W ash- 
ington Legislative Committee of the National Congress, an organiza- 
tion of nearly 11 million members, and I will read a statement of 
Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, chairman of the National Legislative Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, who are backing us on this school 
program. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is a national or- 
ganization of which the District of Columbia congress is 1 of 52 State 
branches. Because our members believe that the Nation’s capital be- 
longs to all of the Nation’s citizens, it is one of the guiding policies of 
the organization’s legislative program that adequate funds should be 
provided for Washington’s school and community services. 

By the way, the national congress has a legislative program of 14 
points, and 1 of the 14 points is the following: 

That school and community services in the Nation’s Capital, adequate funds 
should be provided for school and community in the Nation’s Capital. 

This is in the hands of every PTA in the United States, some 11 
million. 

As spokesmen for nearly 11 million Americans, we strongly urge a 
higher Federal payment to the District of Columbia. The city of 
Washington was founded for one single reason, to provide a capital 
city for the United States. 

More than 160 years ago the decision was made by the framers of 
the Constitution that the Capital was not to be an already established 
city, with trade and industry “ its own, but a new creation, controlled 
solely by the Congress. The Nation’s Capital was to belong to the 
Nation. 

oe ye of Americans who come here every spring realize that 
they are all part owners of their Capital. A trip to Washington has 
aie part of our collective national experience—part of being an 
American. To millions of us it has brought pride and a proprietary 
excitement. 

Yet coexistent with the marble columns and the cherry blossoms, 
the parks and the monuments, is a town which must provide adequate 
health, education, and welfare services for its citizens. It cannot do it 
unaided when 52 percent of its land is tax-exempt, when it is limited 
as to industries which normally provide a tax base, when its rigid 
boundaries prevent expansion. It cannot do so without increased pay- 
ment from its basic industry—the Federal Government. 

The establishment of the Capital of the United States as a city con- 
trolled by the Congress is a historic fact. Facing the Congress now 
is a historic policy decision. The future of the Capital is in the hands 
of the Congress. 
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Members of our organization are taxpayers in every State of the 
Union. They are your constituents. They are also shareholders in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

We urge that you gentlemen—our board of directors—authorize a 
higher payment for the maintenance of property that belongs to every 
American citizen. 

Now there is a circular that just came to everyone of the State 
congresses, arrived in the mail today. I just got it in time, and I 
would like to mention one portion of it. 

This circular is from the national congress legislative committee. 

One item reads as follows: 


And now the question of appropriations for the Nation’s Capital. The serious 
plight of the District of Columbia is causing us great concern. 

Sasically, the trouble stems from the fact that Washington is a wholly urban 
city, with upper income groups migrating to suburbs that cannot be annexed 
(since the District has rigid boundaries, adjoining the States of Maryland and 
Virginia). 

As a result, lower income groups, with heavy health and welfare needs, are 
crowding into the old central city. In addition to carrying this heavy burden 
of social welfare needs, Washington must be a suitable capital—a showcase city. 

During the past week the District Commissioners submitted an SOS “State of 
the Nation’s Capitol” message to the Members of the Congress, asking for a pay- 
ment of $32 million in lieu of taxes from the Federal Government. If the 
Government were taxed—at the same rate as private business in the District— 
the Federal Government would pay $54 million. 


By the way, the message of the Commissioners on television the other 
day was tape recorded. It is being broadcast through 155 stations all 
over the country and the national congress is calling attention to the 
State congresses to listen to that program and give us what support 
they can. 

If the Government were taxed at the same rate as private business 
in the District—the Federal Government would pay $54 million. 

It goes on to say: 


Are you remembering that 52 percent of District of Columbia land is non- 
taxable, 47 percent being used by the United States Government? 

That District of Columbia boundaries are inflexible? 

That heavy industry is forbidden in this “City of Marble?” 

That tall buildings are prohibited, thus limiting business possibilities and tax 
sources? 

That the capital is a monumental city? The streets must be wider than would 
be otherwise necessary ; bridges and even lampposts cost more because they must 
conform to a special design, in harmony with the monumental pattern. 

That the District contributes to Federal parks; supports the United States 
Park Police; and finances the Nation’s Zoological Park 100 percent? 

And we must remember that, under the Constitution, the Congressmen from 
the 48 States control the District ; all city budgets must pass through their hands. 

Many have opposed raising the Federal payment to the District on the grounds 
that they are unwilling to spend their constituents’ tax money on Washington. 
If your Congressmen could hear that the people back home are willing that $1 
a family per year should go to maintain the Capital—their Capital—the Congress 
would then provide funds to raise the standards of services toward the level 
appropriate to a national and world capital. 

Only the Congress can do this. It is your Congressmen who must vote. It is 
your voice that will convince him. 

Let us show the District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers that 
we mean what we said when we placed an item among the policies on our legis- 
lation program concerning schools and community services in the Nation’s Capital. 

Will you—and others—talk with Congressmen from your State during the 
Easter recess and tell them that $1 per family per year is little enough for 
Washington—the Nation’s Capital. 
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Now I would like to make a couple of off-the-cuff remarks from the 
hearing this morning. 

Repres sentative Smith, I want to thank you for the very nice response 
you gave to me when a couple of years ago I called at your office to 
thank you for something you did at that time, a statement you made 
which was in line with what we wanted then. I have for gotten what 
we wanted—I came in your office and told your people that, and they 
said, “This is very nice, for a whole year nobody has come in to thank 
us for what we are doing’ *_and I hope to be ina position to come in 
and call on you in the near future, to thank you for putting ahead this 
program for us. 

There are some questions I wanted to ask you about, designs for 
modifying the buildings for economy, and I would say Tam all for 
that. Whatever we can do to cut down the costs of anything we are 
putting up we are certainly for that. 

My term of office is e xpiring in another month and a half as presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia congress. If by any chance I am 
asked to do any work in the future that is one thing I would like to 
make a study of. 

Can we cut down the costs of building, but still keep our 30 to 1 
ratio? 

Senator Beary. Look at that storage building, will you. 

Mr. GriuitLaNnpb. I do happen to note in going through these new 
schools, that the school that was mentioned there, for instance, we are 
using plain cinder block walls all through these new schools, and no 
plaster, just paint on the plain cinder block. That was done originally 
to save costs. 

After it was done they found it makes a good acoustical situation 
for the schoolroom, but it is one example of the economies they are 

already trying to practice, cutting down on these monumental fronts 
you might say, and getting down at a base of standard construction 
that is efficient but maybe it could be more efficient, and that is some- 
thing I would like to see. 

Now one question you asked, Mr. Smith, is how are we going about 
it on our budget to get enough money for this? 

Well I would say as a taxpayer and a businessman in this city Iam 
personally willing to pay more taxes from our own citizens. We want 
more from the Federal Government, too, but as one priteckalion, 
T am willing to pay more taxes. 

Now one thing I like to mention is that 3 years ago when I first 

tarted coming down to these hearings, a number of organizations in 

this city would tend to uphold this. By this year we have the happy 
situation where prac tic: lly every organization in the city is backing 
what the District ot ( heral hia Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers is 
asking for. 

Now a little item in the newspapers the ot] her ‘day would give you 
to believe that the Board of Trade eo not backing. Well I read the 


Board of Trade statement very thoroughly nea dav, and I would 
say that I would back what t he Board of Trade has to say 100 percent, 
except for 1 little sentence. and that 1 little sentence sAvS that they 
would hold up the 30-to-1 ratio temporarily until the basic needs 
are met. 


Now, as a member of the education committee of the Board of 
Trade, I would submit a small minority report to change that one 
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sentence, and then I would back their statement. We do need a 30 to 
1 ratio, because that is one of the basic needs. 

I think perhaps I have taken enough of your time, so I will run 
along now, and I hope I can call on you ‘and thank you. 

Representative Smirn. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Bratt. No questions, thank you. 

Representative Smirn. Mr. Dawson ? 

Representative Dawson. No. 

Representative Smrra. Mr. Russell Shewmaker, would you care to 

resent your statement, or make your presentation ? 

Let us go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Representative Smirxn. Back on the record. 

Mr. Shewmaker, would you proceed, please. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL SHEWMAKER, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Suewmaxer. We thank you for the privilege of appearing be- 
fore this joint subcommittee to express our views on Senate Joint 
Resolution 155 and Senate Joint Resolution 563, which were intro- 
duced at the request of the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

The District of Columbia Congresses of Parents and Teachers rep- 

resent 40,000 parents of children in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. Our organization has a long and enviable record of dedi- 
cated service to the youth of the Nation SC apital. 

It is my purpose to convey to you, as well as I can in words, the 
convictions shared by most if, indeed, not all the members of our 
organization. 

We have studied the report entitled “State of the Nation’s Capital” 
submitted to the Congress by the Board of Commissioners. This re- 
port, in our opinion, is a monumental effort, and we desire to join the 
many other persons who have showered it with deserving praise. 

It is factual, it is frank, and it is sincere. We agree with the Com- 
missioners that it is imperative that the Federal Government make a 
firm declaration of policy as to the type of community that Washing- 
ton is to be, and that this declaration be followed by Federal actions 
which are consistent and compatible with such policy. 

We support the Commissioners’ plea for a larger Federal payment. 

We share their view that Distric of Columbia residents are paying 
their fair share of taxes in relation to other communities, particularly 
in relation to surrounding communities in Maryland and Virginia, 
and that any increased tax burden imposed at this time without com- 
parable action in Maryland and Virginia would only aggravate the 
serious exodus of higher income families from Washington. 

[ wanted to add a word about the borrowing. 

Last year Senator Morse and Senator Case joined in a request for 
our organization whic PS woul have provided funds for a $70 million 
building program bill, S. 2141, I believe the number was, would] have 
related only to public « ee tion. It was quite clear from the docu- 
ments worked up at that time that the method of financing pay as you 
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go could not conceivably furnish the schools that we needed. It was 
also clear that with a Federal loan over a 25-year period or 30, as they 
are proposing here, would permit the amortization of capital outlay 
expenditure over that period with total expenditure of principal and 
interest not in excess of the amounts that we have been receiving for 
capital outlay over the past 10 years. 

We feel that this will stabilize the economy, will greatly minimize 
the need for increased taxes, and would serve very well to get us the 
schools that we need when we need them. Of course, our primary 
interest has to do with the 30-to-1. 

Much has been said about that, and I won’t spend any time on that 
at this point. 

I can only say that we fully agree with the position expressed by 
the school people here this morning. We feel that we must move 
toward a 30 to 1 if we are to have the schools that our Nation’s Capital 
should have, and if we are to keep the people now here in the upper- 
income brackets or the higher-income brackets and attract others here 
who will of course be looking for schools for their children. 

I might say that the very graphic illustration of overcrowding 
exists in what we call area 5 of our District of Columbia Parents 
and Teachers organization. 

The areas in this school, I am told by Major Brooks, who is the 
president of that area, have a present roll of 26,500. Nearly 22,000 are 
within the ages of compulsory school attendance, and are housed 
within facilities at which 30-to-1 pupil-teacher ratio could accom- 
modate only 12,000 students. 

I will pass on to the very last part of my statement here, where I 
believe we would be remiss in our duty if we didn’t call attention to 
the subcommittee to two things about the proposed plan which we 
think involves false economy. 

For that reason we believe them to be unsound. 

That has to do with the consolidating of auditoriums, playrooms, 
lunch rooms, new single rooms. 

We quite agree that the need at the moment is for more school- 
rooms. We want more schoolrooms, and we want the schoolrooms 
as fast as we can get them, but we feel that in capital outlay these 
standards that have been established by the Board and which do call 
for certain extra facilities construction with the schoolroom should 
be furnished. 

These buildings will be with us, as Dr. Hansen pointed out this 
morning, some of them up to 75 years. We have always found that 
it is false economy to compromise our standards at the beginning and 
sometimes we never reach them. 

The second economy which we believe to be unsound related to the 
District of Columbia Teachers College. The Commissioners plan 
would provide $700,000 to remodel, and convert an existing high school 
to serve as the home for the teachers college. We are opposed to any 
conversion of any existing school for this eri rge at this time. 

As the elementary schools discard their students more and more at- 
tention will have to be given to the high schools. 

It won’t be long until we will need that high school and so we feel 
that is an adequate solution to this problem. 

We feel, too, that the plan proposed by the Superintendent of 
Schools, some 15 or 16 months ago that called for a suitable site, such 
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as a plot in the Soldiers’ Home grounds be acquired and that we pro- 
ceed with a new building which may ultimately be expended into a city 
college, with ample opportunities for District residents to have a 
public institution of higher learning which would give them com- 
parable opportunity to those afforded to residents of other cities and 
States. 

I know in my own experience of a number of people who moved from 
the city primarily because their children were reaching college age. 
They moved to surrounding areas, for example in Maryland. 

I have three friends who moved out there in the last 3 years primarily 
to get the opportunities of the State school at the University of 
Maryland. That was one of the basic reasons for their move. 

Senator Bratt. They showed good taste. 

Mr. SuewmMaker. This matter of the District of Columbia College 
is presently under active consideration by the Board of Education, 
and we ask that you withhold action relating to the college under 
the public works program until the Board of Education has resolved 
the matter. It is our sincere hope that the Board of Education will 
do this very thing in the very near future. 

I thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you. 

Representative Smiru. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Beaty. I have no questions. 

Representative Smirn. Any questions, Mr. Dawson ? 

Representative Dawson. No questions. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Shewmaker is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF R, N. SHEWMAKER, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, MARCH 28, 1958 


We thank you for the privilege of appearing before this joint subcommittee 
to express our views on Senate Joint Resolution 155 and House Joint Resolution 
563, which were introduced at the request of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. The District of Columbia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers represents over 40,000 parents of children in the public schools of 
the District of Columbia. Our organization has a long and enviable record of 
dedicated service to the youth of the Nation’s Capital. It is my purpose to con- 
vey to you, as well as I can in words, the convictions shared by most if, indeed, 
not all the members of our organization. 

We have studied the report entitled “State of the Nation’s Capital’ submitted 
to the Congress by the Board of Commissioners. This report in our opinion, 
is a monumental effort, and we desire to join the many other persons who have 
showered it with deserving praise. It is factual, it is frank, and it is sincere. 
We agree with the Commissioners that it is imperative that the Federal Gov- 
ernment make a firm declaration of policy as to the type of community that 
Washington is to be, and that this declaration be followed by Federal actions 
which are consistent and compatible with such policy. 

We support the Commissioners’ plea for a larger Federal payment. 

We share their view that District of Columbia residents are paying their 
fair share of taxes in relation to other communities, particularly in relation to 
surrounding communities in Maryland and Virginia, and that any increased 
tax burden imposed at this time without comparable action in Maryland and 
Virginia would only aggravate the serious exodus of Higher income families 
from Washington. 

Much concern has been expressed about the ability of the District to pay 
for an enlarged public works program. The Commissioners point to the exodus 
of higher income families from the District, and to the increase in our public 
health and welfare expenditures. If we are to curtail this exodus and if we 
are to attract high-income families to the District, if we are to hold our own 
and attract additional families as well, we must have good public schools. We 
cannot afford the greater cost involved in doing otherwise. 
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Our organization fully supports the principle of borrowing for capital outlay. 
Ample precedent exists for Federal loans to the District in the law enacted 
in 1950 authorizing Federal loans up to $28 million for expanding the District 
water system, and in similar legislation which exists with respect to sewerage 
and highways. 

Borrowing for public school construction is the generally accepted practice 
throughout the country. Other cities have found, as has Washington, that pay- 
as-you-go financing will not provide the buildings when they are most needed. 
If we borrow the money from the Federal Government and thus speed up our 
building program rather than wait for the money to become available with 
pay-as-you-go financing, the amount saved could actually offset the interest 
charges on the loan in view of the continuing trend of rising building costs. 
Insofar as the school budget is concerned, if repayments are made, as proposed, 
over a 30-year period, the annual expenditure for both principal and interest 
on the loan will not equal the amount appropriated annually in recent years for 
capital outlay for public schools. 

Therefore, the borrowing program would inject an element of stability into 
the District’s fiscal policies, and would minimize the necessity for imposing in- 
creased tax burdens such as would be needed if the same public works program 
were to be accomplished on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Our primary interest in the subject matter before you is the proposals relating 
to the Washington public schools. lf Washington is to serve not only as the 
seat of our Federal Government but also as a thriving residential and business 
community, our public schools must be maintained at high standards with ade- 
quate facilities and sufficient teachers to insure that each child may be pro- 
vided with equal educational opportunity. The attainment of our educational 
goals is impossible without an accelerated building program, particularly at the 
elementary school level. 

In formulating the proposed borrowing program for capital outlay projects 
financed out of the general fund, the Board of Commissioners have accepted 
the official 30-to-1 pupil teacher ratio adopted by the Board of Education as the 
goal to be reached in planning elementary school construction during the re- 
maining years of the public works program. This ratio has been questioned 
by some who seem to see it as a fanciful goal, the attainment of which would 
be too expensive. The other day, a representative of the board of trade recognized 
the desirability of adopting a classroom limit of 30 pupils, and expressed doubt 
as to “the wisdom of adopting this limit at this time.” This representative 
stated that— 

“In our judgment, smaller classes, other extensions and refinements should 
be put aside until the District has met the basic requirements of a first-rate 
elementary and secondary school system.” 

With all due respect to the board of trade, and its acknowledged interest and 
expertness in the realm of finance, may we state that the above-quoted language 
reveals complete ignorance in the matter of educational standards. The proposed 
80-to-1 goal is a ratio, and it is not a limit on class size. There are many classes 
now with more than 30 pupils and there will continue to be classes with more 
than 30 pupils even after the attainment of a 30-to-1 ratio. Moreover, there is 
nothing more basic to any plan for meeting the requirements of a first-rate ele- 
mentary and secondary school system than the organization of pupils into classes 
of manageable size. 

If we were to realize a 30-to-1 ratio in our schools tomorrow, our system still 
would be second rate. Tables prepared by the Board of Education show 14 
large cities with pupil-teacher ratios of 30 to 1, or below 30 to 1. Buffalo, N. Y., 
has an exception ratio of 23.3, and Nework, N. J., 24.1. Of 22 cities shown, 
Washington has the highest pupil-teacher ratio, 33.4 to 1, 

Even our present high ratio of 33.4 to 1 has been accomplished only through 
the emergency measure of organizing 161 part-time classes in 35 schools, in- 
volving 5,500 students, and converting basements, auditoriums, and hallways 
into 72 additional schoolrooms. 

A graphic illustration of overcrowding exists in what we call area 5 of our 
District of Columbia parent-teacher organization. The schools in area 5 have 
a present enrollment of 26,500. Nearly 22,000 are within the ages of compulsory 
school attendance and are housed in facilities which at a 30-to-1 pupil-teacher 
ratio should accommodate only 12,000 students. 

In many ways, the period of elementary school training is the most important 
period in a child’s life. The elementary teacher is responsible for the total 
program of subject matter, as well as the attitudes and habits that are being 
formed by these beginning students. In every section of Washington, we have 
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large numbers of children who bring to school serious emotional problems, the 
adjustment of which is necessary if these children are to learn. The accomplish- 
ment of this is not possible with large classes. Small classes help in the identifi- 
cation and correction of behavior problems, and assure that each child’s needs 
and interests wil! be known to the teacher which, in turn, will enable her to 
develop a sound instructional program leading to the child’s normal growth and 
development. Small classes would also contribute to improved teacher morale. 

The District schools compare unfavorably with schools in nearby areas, all of 
which have pupil-teacher ratios for elementary schools lower than our own. 
Moreover, our public schools compare unfavorably with private schools and 
parochial schools of the area. These latter schools are in a position to limit 
their class sizes, and are also able to accept their students on a selective basis 
and to use means of discipline not available in the public schools. The result 
is that we lose our students and our teachers to these other schools. 

We would be remiss in our duty if we did not mention two matters about the 
proposed borrowing program which we believe to be unsound. The proposals of 
the Board of Education on which the Commissioners’ program is based provided 
for the construction of schools and the completion of existing schools to conform 
to standards adopted by the Board of Education over a period of years. The 
Commissioners’ plan does not conform to these standards. Auditoriums, lunch- 
rooms, and plavrooms have been combined. Although we agree that classrooms 
are the most urgent construction item, we believe that all new school structures 
should be planned and erected in conformance with the basic standards adopted 
by the Board of Education. If the past is any guide to the future, the buildings 
we now construct will still be in use 75 years from now. They should be planned 
and erected with this in mind. 

The second economy measure which we believe to be unsound relates to the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ College. The Commissioners’ plan would provide 
$700,000 to remodel and convert an existing high school to serve as a new home 
for the college. We are opposed to the conversion of any existing school struc- 
ture for this purpose. 

The District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers and its entire 
membership have given unanimous approval to the plan proposed by the super- 
intendent of schools to the Board of Education some 15 or 16 months ago; that is, 
that a suitable site such as a plot in the Soldiers’ Home grounds be acquired and 
that we proceed with a new building which may ultimately be expanded into a 
city college. This matter is presently under active consideration by the Board 
of Education. We ask that you withhold action relating to the college under the 
public works program until the Board of Education has resolved this matter. 
It is our sincere hope that the Board will do this in the near future. 


Representative Smirn. We have with us Judge Ruth Thompson, 
former Member of Congress, and I promised to hear her this 
morning. 

Please come forward, Judge Thompson. [Applause. ] 

Judge Tuomrson. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RUTH THOMPSON, REPRESENTING MOUNT 
VERNON PLACE METHODIST CHURCH 


Judge THompson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
[ appreciate the privilege of presenting a statement to the Joint 
Senate-House Subcommittee on District of Columbia Affairs. 

My name is Ruth Thompson, and I represent the Mount Vernon 
Place Methodist Church, Ninth and Massachusetts NW., in support 
of the request by the District Commissioners for permission to borrow 
$100 million to finance the District’s general fund projects. 

Krom all over America, the members of the church number some 
4,000. They not only constitute a cross section of the entire city of 
Washington and its environs; they also represent—like you gentle- 
men and your colleagues in both Houses of Congress—the whole 
Nation. Our membership includes families from every State in the 
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Union. We believe that our views on the subject of today’s hearing 
will fairly reflect the views of most thoughtful men and women among 
your own constituents. 

Education is our No. 1 concern: We are interested in all the good 
things which that hundred million dollars is intended to provide— 
health, welfare, libraries, recreation, even sewers. But we are most 
concerned about the education of our children, about the § $53 million 
earmaked for building new schools to help relieve our ser iously over- 
crowded classrooms. 

The Communist challenge: Like our own constituents, we are 
worried about the state of education in America today. We know 
we cannot do all at once everything that ought to be done if our 
children are to grow up with a fair chance of competing on equal 
terms with those of our Communist adversaries. 

School buildings first : What we can do—with your help—is to make 
a beginning, by providing classrooms enough to insure one-shift 
se hooling for the 111,000 public school enrollees we have this year, 
the 133,000 we expect by 1964; classrooms enough to insure a 30-to- 1 
pupil-teacher ratio. 

Help from Congress indispensable: We are aware that overcrowd- 
ing in schools is a problem which all American cities are facing. 
But we feel certain that you gentlemen appreciate by now the special 
circumstances which limit the District’s ability to deal with it with- 
out the special help which our Commissioners are now seeking from 
Congress. 

Four worthwhile objectives: To improve our educational standards, 
to combat juvenile delinquency and turn out better citizens here, to 
put back to work some of the 15 percent now idle in our building 
trades, and to help make your Capital a city that all Americans can 
be proud of, we respectfully urge you to support this loan program. 

Our church appreciates the opportunity your committee has given 
us to present our views on this matter. 

Ithank you. [Applause. ] 

Representative Smiru. We have about half a dozen more witnesses, 
and we don’t have time to go on. The House and Senate are both 
in session, and we are playing truant. 

Are there any of these on the list who would care to save themselves 
another trip here by giv ing us a statement instead of testifying? 

Dr. Layworth, Mr. J. C. Turner, Col. John Lemp, Mr. Chester 
Shaw, and Mrs. Michael Schuchat, would any of you care to file a 
statement instead of testifying ? 

If not, we will try and arrange an opportunity to hear you at some 
future time. 

Mr. Hawortnu. I would prefer the opportunity to make a statement 
if I could doso. 

Representative Smirn. Are all those I have named present? Is 
Mr. Turner present ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Representative Smiru. Do you want to testify or make a statement ? 

Mr. Turner. I want to make a statement. 

Representative Smrrn. Colonel Lemp, is he present ? 
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Mr. Shore, is Mr. Shore present, and Mrs. Schuchat ? 

Mrs. Scuucwar. Here, and I prefer to make a statement. It is quite 
brief. 

Representative Smirn. How brief, Mrs, Schuchat ? 

Mrs. Scuucuat. I beg your pardon ? 

Representative Smiru. How brief? 

Mrs. Scuucnar. It is less than a page, double spaced. [Laughter.] 
May I? ; 

Representative Smrru. Come right on. 

Mrs. Scuucuart. It is hardly worth sitting down, and I will even 
cut it in reading to less. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MICHAEL SCHUCHAT, DITRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SECTION, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


Mrs. Scuucuat. Iam Mrs. Michael Schuchat, speaking for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia section of the National Council of Jewish Women. 
Our program is concerned with the creation of better living conditions 
and the expansion of education and other vital facilities in the 
community. 

We are grateful that this joint committee is displaying the patience 
and interest to hear so many groups on the vital question of whether 
this city is to continue to be a satisfactory place to live by choice; 
or indeed whether those who live here by necessity will be sure of the 
basic facilities that the American people consider their right in other 
cities. 

We have for many years urged a Federal payment commensurate 
with the use of Federal Government and its employees make of the 
city facilities. In this connection we want to thank Congressman 
Smith for his defense of the Federal payment before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee 2 years ago. 

We do not want to take the time of the committee to repeat the de- 
tails of the splendid presentation made by our Board of Commission- 
ers explaining why the District must have the additional schools to 
achieve a 30-to-1 pupil-teacher ratio and to provide for the expanded 
school population. We have advocated the borrowing program after 
our own careful study has convinced us that it is the only workable 
way to acquire the necessary capital, not to make the District of 
Columbia a model city, but to keep it from becoming an educational, 
cultural, and human eyesore. 

We respectfully urge that this joint committee approve House Joint 
Resolution 563. 

Thank you. 

Representative Smira. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, if I could be given about 2 minutes, 
that is all I would take. 

Representative SmirH. Fine. 

Senator Braty. Mr. Chairman, I think the young lady set a very 
fine example. She covered the subject well and it gives everybody a 
chance. 

Representative Smiru. Will you come forward, please, Mr. Turner. 
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STATEMENT OF J. C. TURNER, REPRESENTING THE GREATER WASH- 
INGTON CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is J. C. Turner. I am the first vice president of the Greater 
Washington Central Labor Council. 

We wish to go on record as strongly endorsing the position taken by 
the District of Columbia Commissioners on the joint resolution on the 
matter of the 30 to 1 ratio we have been on record a long time in favor 
of it. 

I had one boy who was in a class of 42 students and I must say it was 
a rather unhappy experience from the point of view of the parent. 

I do hope the committee acts favorably on the fine position taken by 
our great Commisisoners, and I must say that the Chairman of the 
Board of Education, Dr. Hansen, and the PTA representatives, wish 
to endorse everything they have said. | Applause. | 

Mr. Turner. Paying for capital improvements on the old pay-as- 
you-go basis has long been opposed by our organization. The Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, in their statement of March 19, 
1958, made an eloquent plea on the overall question as to Federal policy 
toward the Nation’s Capital. We endorse their statement. 

We believe that the 30-to-1 ratio, as recommended by the Commis- 
sioners, is something which we owe to our schoolchildren, who are, 
after all, our hope for the future, 

The Commissioners, in our opinion, should be supported by the Con- 
gress in their request for the inclusion of the new Munic ipal Center 
office fac ility for the District of Columiba government. 

The a of a public-works program has an added meaning for 
organized labor at this particular time since we now have more un- 
employment i in the construction industry than we have had since 1937- 
38. Four thousand building-trades men, which is over 12 percent of 
the members of affiliated local unions in the Washington Building 
Trades Council, are unemployed at the present time. 

Despite rosy statements about the recession not affecting Washing- 
ton, we know that it is having a very dire effect on these 4,000 families, 
who now have little or no income since in many cases the unemploy- 
ment benefits have run out. 

On the question of increase of the Federal contribution to $32 mil- 
lion, we, like the other groups in this city, tend to believe that the peo- 
ple of the United States want W ashington to be the most beautiful 

capital in the world, but they seem to want the people of Washington, 
D. C., to pay for it. Taxes for citizens of the District have increased 
more than $30 million in the past 4 years. Additional taxes will only 
result in more movement to the suburbs. 

In this critical situation the increase in the Federal payment is 
mandatory. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Bratt. Thank you. 

Representative Smirn. Thank you. 
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Mr. Haworru. I can make about a 3-minute statement if you would 
prefer, and submit a written statement in detail. 
Representative SmirH. Fine. We are anxious to get along, you see. 


Will you please proceed, Mr. Haworth ? 


STATEMENT OF ELLIS HAWORTH, REPRESENTING THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Haworrn. My name is Ellis Haworth. I am representing the 
District of Columbia Education Association. It has a membership 
of about 1,900 persons, many of whom are teachers and officers in the 
District of Columbia public schools, but some others are connected 
with educational activities and other organizations in the city. 

We support the principle of borrowing which the Commissioners 
are requesting. We also support the proposal made by the Commis- 
sioners to increase the Federal payment. 

We think that the statement made to you by the Commissioner 
showed great restraint in only asking for an increase to $82 million 
after the testimony that we produced showed the Government in all 
fairness should be paying at least $50 million for the listed expenses. 

We also support the proposal contained in the building program 
to construct new schools passed on the 30-to-1 pupil ratio. We regret 
that it is passed on that ratio and not on a 25-to-1 ratio, which is far 
superior in terms of the desired educational achievement to be reached. 

We wish to oppose the item of $700,000 in the public-works program 
for the remodeling of a junior high school in this city for use as a 
teachers’ college. 

The figures “indicate that within the + very near future the building, 
whichever building it might be, will be needed fully and entirely for 
senior high- school activities which will require another $700,000 for 
reconversion back to high-school use, and we think that approximately 
a million and a half dollars is a waste of public funds. 

We think something should be said, too, sir, that a plain wall is not 
going to help a child learn something about the beauties of life. 
There ought to be things in the way of color. There ought to be 
things in the way of sanitation. Wall and corridor construction 
which is hard to keep clean and sanits iry is a continuing hazard to 
the health of the children of that school building. 

We think that none of those standards of good building practice 
should be sacrificed. 

Quite frequently the least expensive item turns out in the long run 
to be the most expensive item we can have. 

A tremendous pressure was brought upon the Board of Education 
at a hearing just the other afternoon by thousands of persons in the 
community through their representatives indicating that it was the 
will of the community that the school system include a new teachers’ 
college on a site appropri: ite for activities for a municipal college, 
not just a teachers’ college, and therefore our education assoc iation 

respectfully requests your committee to consider the possibility of 
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removing this item of $700,000 for conversion of a senior h igh school 
and replacing it with an appropriation of $7' 6 million for the pur pose 
of a site for the construction of a building appropriate for a city 
college. 

We also are opposed to the limitation of the public works program, 
that is the public works program of the type of building that was 
proposed. 

Mr. Shewmaker in his concluding remarks elaborated on the fact 
that school buildings constructed on a minimum expense base, some- 
times fail in a very serious way to achieve the purposes for which 
they are being constructed. 

A building ought to be more than four walls with classrooms inside 
it. There ought to be the other facilities such as auditor lums, play- 
rooms, gymnasium space, and so on, because those buildings in general 
are used not just as schools but as community meeting pi: ces for the 
community regions within the city. There is no other meeting place 
that many people in those communities have to get together for 
PT A/’s, citizens’ groups, other activities of the sort. And, therefore, 
all these school buildings should have facilities available for com- 
munity use as well as school use. 

Thank you, sir. [Applause. ] 

Representative Smrru. Thank you very much. 

Let us have an off-the-record discussion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Representative Smiru. That completes our list for today, and I 
would like to file the statements of those who have not been heard 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT SUPPORTING A HIGHER FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Presented for Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, chairman of legislation, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, by Mrs. Richard G. Radue, chairman, Wash- 
ington legislation committee, to the Joint Senate-House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, March 25, 1958 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is a national organization of 
which the District of Columbia Congress is 1 of 52 State branches. Because our 
members believe that the Nation’s Capital belongs to all of the Nation’s citizens, 
it is one of the guiding policies of the organization’s legislative program that 
adequate funds should be provided for Washington’s school and community sery- 
ices. 

As spokesmen for nearly 11 million Americans, we strongly urge a higher Fed- 
eral payment to the District of Columbia. The city of Washington was founded 
for one single reason—to provide a capital city for the United States. More 
than 160 years ago the decision was made by the framers of the Constitution 
that the capital was not to be an already established city, with trade and indus- 
try of its own, but a new creation, controlled solely by the Congress. The Na- 
tion’s Capital was to belong to the Nation. 


The millions of Americans who come here every spring realize that they are 
all part-owners of their Capital. A trip to Washington has become part of our 
collective national experience—part of being an American. To millions of us 
it has brought pride and a proprietary excitement. 

Yet coexistent with the marble columns and the cherry blossoms, the parks 


and the monuments, is a town which must provide adequate health 
and welfare services for its citizens. 





education, 
It cannot do it unaided when 52 percent 


of its land is tax-exempt, when it is limited as to industries which normally pro- 
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vide a tax base, when its rigid boundaries prevent expansion. It cannot do so 
without increased payment from its basic industry—the Federal Government. 

The establishment of the Capital of the United States as a city controlled by 
the Congress is a historic fact. Facing the Congress now is a historic policy de- 
cision. The future of the Capital is in the hands of the Congress. 

Members of our organization are taxpayers in every State of the Union. They 
are your constituents. They are also shareholders in the Nation’s Capital. We 
urge that you gentlemen, our board of directors, authorize a higher payment 
for the maintenance of property that belongs to every American citizen. 





PETWORTH CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1958. 
SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE AND 
HOovusE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MEMBERS: For the past several decades we have been buying sites too 
small for expansion and building schools, too small to take care of even a 10- 
year of increase in school population. 

Now, we are smack up against overcrowded schools, graded recess periods, 
shortage of teachers and part-time classes. 

Graduates of teachers’ colleges and universities are finding greener pastures 
and more greenbacks in other fields, rather than struggling along with 38 to 40 
or more pupils and burning the midnight oil checking papers or making plans 
for the week’s work. So where do we go from here? Shall we keep on making 
the same mistakes or shall we try to remedy the situation? 

Our association feels that the reduction of classes to the 30-to-1 ratio in ele- 
mentary schools and 25 to 1 in secondary schools is at least a beginning step in 
the right direction. That, of course, means a building program to work toward 
that goal. This cannot be done overnight, but requires a farsighted and long- 
range program. 

Therefore, we wish to approve Dr. Corning’s and the Board of Education’s bor- 
rowing plan—known as capital outlay—which has been given the go sign by 
the Commissioners and the Public Works Committee. 

Specifically, in our section of the city, we need additions to several elemen- 
tary schools, a new junior high school in the vicinity of Riggs Road NE., more 
playground space for elementary schools and the immediate availability of the 
long-drawn-out Emery Tract Recreation Center at Georgia and Missouri Ave- 
nues NW. 

Also, a new city college, to take the place of the present District of Columbia 
Teachers’ College, on a new site and new buildings, is, we believe, another 
worthwhile project. 

We realize also, that other important departments have immediate and press- 
ing needs. There are bridges and roads to be built; additional money for Pub- 
lic Health and Welfare; and new sewage system for which we join forces with 
Citizens’ Committee for a Clean Potomac; then, of course the prisons and re- 
formatories which we have always with us and which seem to be needing ex- 
panded space. 

Consequently, we believe that the borrowing program is the answer. 

We also feel that since we as citizens do our part in paying taxes (as high as 
most all other municipalities) that the Federal Government should pay their 
one-half of the expense of the upkeep of the District. 

We agree, too, that with a 25-year amortization plan it could be taken care 
of in the same way as any other mortgage. 

Thank you for time to present our views. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETWORTH CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
MARION WBAVER, President. 
FLORENCE V. CRAVER, Secretary. 


24747—58——20 
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PETWORTH WOMAN’S CLuB, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1958. 
SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE UNITED STaTes HOUSE AND SENATE OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Members: The Petworth Woman’s Club (an affiliate of the District of 
Columbia and General Women’s Clubs) has been studying the borrowing plan for 
capital outlay through committees, 

We feel that the present needs, especially in the educational field, are urgent. 

In our own small area of the city, we see overcrowded schools, overworked 
teachers, part-time classes, inadequate recreational centers, poor equipment, 
shortage of teachers, lack of qualified substitute teachers, practically no school 
playgrounds and shortage of playground supervision. 

Some feel that the borrowing plan, as finally approved by the Commissioners 
and the Public Works Committee appointed by them, is the way to get at least 
a start on trying to catch up the backlog of vital needs for the District of 
Columbia. 

However, we feel that it will be extremely hard on the taxpaying (nonvoting) 
citizens of the District of Columbia to carry the load for repayment and interest 
without Congress carrying their fair share of the expense account. 

In view of what we can learn of rent-free office space and other “accessories,” 
we feel that this should be really half, or 50 percent. 

To help the school situation most, the 30-to-1 ratio for elementary and 25 to 1 
for secondary schools should be adopted. Yes—we know that means more build- 
ings and more teachers. 

We would like to see the District of Columbia Teachers’ College expanded 
into a 4-year city college with added courses. 

We hope that the borrowing plan will be extensive to cover not only the educa- 
tional needs, but the Health, Welfare, Sanitation, Roads and Bridges, Housing 
Departments as well. 

We commend Senator Bible for his views as expressed in his bill regarding 
this capital outlay and hope your committee members will see the problem as 
the majority of plain taxpaying citizens in District of Columbia see it. Thank 
you for allowing us to present our views. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE CRAVER, 
Youth Conservation Chairman. 
MaRIon BriGes 
Mrs. C. A. Briggs, 
President. 


PETWORTH CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1958. 
SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE AND HOUSE 
ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MEMBERS: For the past several decades we have been buying sites too 
small for expansion and building schools too small to take care of even a 10-year 
increase in school population. 

Now, we are smack up against overcrowded schools, graded recess periods, 
shortage of teachers, and part-time classes. 

Graduates of teachers colleges and universities are finding “greener pastures” 
and more “greenbacks” in other fields, rather than struggling along with 38 
to 40 or more pupils and burning the “midnight oil” checking papers or making 
plans for the week’s work. So, where do we go from here? Shall we keep 
on making the same mistakes or shall we try to remedy the situation? 

Our association feels that, the reduction of classes to the 30-to-1 ratio in 
elementary schools and 25-to-1 in secondary schools is at least a beginning step 
in the right direction. That, of course, means a building program, to work 
toward that goal. This cannot be done overnight, but requires a farsighted 
and long-range program. 
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Therefore, we wish to approve Dr. Corning’s and the Board of Education’s 
borrowing plan, known as “Capital Outlay’’—and which has been given the “go” 
sign by the Commissioners and the Public Works Committee. 

Specifically, in our section of the city, we need additions to several elemen- 
tary schools; a new junior high school in the vicinity of Riggs Road NE.; 
more playground space for elementary schools and the immediate availability 
of the long drawn out Emery tract recreation center at Georgia Avenue and 
Missouri Avenue NW. 

Also, a new city college, to take the place of the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ College, on a new site and with new buildings is, we believe, another 
worthwhile project. 

We realize that other departments also have immediate and pressing needs. 
There are bridges and roads to be built; additional money is needed for the 
Public Health, Welfare, and Recreation Departments; and an improved sewage 
system, for which we join forces with the Citizens’ Committee for a Clean 
Potomac; then, of course, the prisons and reformatories, which we always have 
with us and which seem to be in need of space for expansion. 

Consequently, we believe that the borrowing program is the answer. 

We also feel since we as citizens do our part in paying taxes (as high as 
most all other municipalities) that the Federal Government should pay their 
one-half of the cost of the upkeep of the District. 

We agree, too, that with a 25-year amortization plan it could be taken care 
of in the same manner as any other mortgage. 

Thank you for time to present our views. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETWORTH CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
MARION WEAVER, President. 
FLORENCE C. CRAVER, Secretary. 


AREA 2, COUNCIL B, OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1958. 
SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSE AND SENATE 
ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Members: Area 2, Council B, would like to sketch for you briefly the 
immediate needs for our particular section of the city. 

Our council is one of the smallest. It is comprised of seven schools: Keene, 
Rudolph, La Salle, Truesdell, Shepherd, Whittier Elementary, and the Military 
Road School for Retarded Children. 

In order to make the proposed ratio of 30 to 1 really work, all these schools 
would need additional classrooms and teachers. The Whittier would need 12 
and the others from 2 to 4, except Keene which has been relieved for the present 
year by the new La Salle School which opened in October. 

There are 10 councils in the District of Columbia. Add these needs to those 
of the other councils (most of which have much greater needs than ours) and 
you will get an approximate idea of the building program in the elementary 
field alone. 

Another pressing problem is the building of a junior high school in our area, 
in the vicinity of Riggs Road NE. This was eliminated by the Commissioners 
from the 1959 Board of Education budget because of the rise in cost of site. We 
are requesting the restoration of the $500,000 to the budget with the view of 
exploring other sites in the area. The La Salle and Keene Schools have six 
kindergartens this year—children have a way of growing up faster than schools 
can be built somehow. 

All of the schools have a very limited playground space. The Military Road 
School needs a strong fence around their play space. 

Another vital need is a much higher per capita rate for textbooks and sup- 
plies. This is a citywide request. 
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We are also on record as favoring a single salary scale for elementary- and 
secondary-school principals, which of course, we realize, would add a few more 
dollars to the teachers’ salary increase bill. 

We disapprove the remodeling of an old high-school building for transitional 
purposes. We do approve a new site and new buildings for a new city college 
to be an expanded District of Columbia Teachers College with additional 
courses and time for taking a master of arts degree. 

Therefore, we see the need for the borrowing plan for capital outlay as finally 
approved by the Commissioners and the Public Works Committee. 

Perhaps (we are hoping at least) that Congress will see fit to raise their share 
in the District of Columbia expense account to a higher percentage. With a 
25-year amortization plan, it might be possible to repay the loan in that space 
of time. Thank you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE CRAVER, 
Legislative Chairman. 


THE BEN W. MurcH HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1958. 
Judge Howarp C. Sm1TH, 
Chairman, Joint House-Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention of Mr. William N. McLeod, Jr.) 

DEAR JUDGE SMITH: On behalf of the Ben W. Murch Home and School Associa- 
tion, I ask your permission that the attached statement be incorporated int 
the public record. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
EsLyn P. BANKS 
Mrs. Robert L. Banks, 
Legislative ( hairmai > 


STATEMENT OF THE BEN W. McurcH HoME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION TO THE JOINT 
SENATE-HOUSE HEARINGS RE HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 563 


I’m Mrs. R. L. Banks, legislative chairman for the Ben W. Murch Home and 
School Association. This elementary school is located at 36th and Davenport 
Streets NW. 

Our association strongly urges the adoption of House Joint Resolution 563 
which authorizes the Commissioners to borrow funds for capital improvement 
programs and authorizes amending provisions of the law relating to the Federal 
Government’s payment to the Capital City. 

The Murch area mostly consists of substantial private homes. The parents 
contribute large taxes both in real estate and businesses to the Capital City. 

These parents have an active interest in improving the standards and quality 
of the District’s school program. The quality of the program offered is of 
the highest priority in their evaluation of whether to continue living in the 
District. 

They have been gravely concerned with the effects of many years of inadequate 
school budgeting. As a result, they have raised substantial money to equip 
what is now only an adequate library and this year have provided funds for 
a school counselor. The counselor is successfully alleviating some problems 
which added to the burden of overcrowded classes. These and other related 
needs should not be dependent upon the parents’ private funds but are obviously 
the responsibility of an adequately budgeted Capital City. 

Our classes are so crowded that we considered the goal of 30:1, planned for 
1964, recommended by the school administration and the school board to be 
essential for elementary schoolchildren. 

We are worried and acutely aware that our children’s school needs are not 
being adequately met. Therefore we earnestly ask your prompt and full sup- 
port of this important resolution. 
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It is obvious, but bears repetition—the competition for intellectual superiority 
is determined, not way out there in the wild blue yonder, but way down here, 
at the level of House Joint Resolution 568. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Estyn P. BANKS 
Mrs. Robert L. Banks. 


STATEMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS ON 
DIsTRIcT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS COLLEGE, BEFORE BOARD oF EDUCATION, 
MArcH 26, 1958 


The position of the District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers 
with regard to the District of Columbia Teachers College is stated in our con- 
vention resolutions, and subsequent motions passed by our board of managers. 
Item No. 14 of the top priority group of resolutions on our action program for 
1957-58 calls for: “funds for a new teachers college with authority to give a 
masters degree, and so located as to permit future expansion of these facilities 
into a city general college, in accordance with the plans of the superintendent.” 

Noting that the public works report recently submitted by the Commissioners 
to Congress contained an item of $700,000 for converting Eastern High School 
for use as a teachers college, our board of managers adopted the following 
resolution : 

“Resolved that the board of managers of the District of Columbia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers oppose the use of Eastern High School or any other 
existing school as a possible site for the District of Columbia Teachers College 
and urge the appropriation of funds for building a new college on the Soldiers’ 
Home site or any other acceptable location.” 

We wish to commend Mrs. Ruth Spencer and her committee for the very 
complete 70-page report on the college, showing graphically the achievements, 
the problems, and the recommendations made by those who have wrestled with 
the problems over the years. A reading of this report, in our opinion, would 
further convince an impartial person that this is the appropriate time to face 
the facts and press for the inclusion of $7,500,000 in the public works program 
for a new college building in place of the $700,000 proposed for conversion of a 
high school. 

At one time we may have had a surplus of classroom space in our high 
schools, and at that time the conversion plan, while not desirable, might have 
been reluctantly accepted as being better than the present inadequate facilities 
at District of Columbia Teachers College. By now we are told that all the space 
at Eastern will soon be needed again for the purpose for which it was origi- 
nally built. We would then face another costly revision in our plans. 

Discussions as to whether a sufficiently large proportion of the District of 
Columbia Teachers College students do actually enter the teaching field, and 
what percentage of these choose to teach in the District of Columbia public 
schools is of little importance in deciding this question. It appears that we 
have obtained a large percentage of our teachers from our own teachers colleges, 
and we should be in a position to do so in the future. At the same time we 
should gear our hiring and examination procedures to attract teachers from the 
outside, the same as we in turn train teachers who ultimately accept po- 
sitions in neighboring communities. The thing we have failed to realize 
is that one of the main reasons for having a District of Columbia college is to 
offer an education at nominal cost to qualified young men and women in this 
community, the same as is done by the State universities in every State in the 
Union. Thirteen of these States are smaller in population than the District of 
Columbia, and some have less adequate financial resources to draw on, but all 
of them spend more per capita on higher education. We should be able to do 
at least as well as these other smaller States 

We recommend by all means that immediate action be taken to change this 
item in the public works bill while hearings are now in process before the joint 
fiscal subcommittee of the House and Senate District Committees. 

JOHN B. GILLILLAND, President. 
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STATEMENT OF GLORIA C. RIORDAN, PRESIDENT, AREA IV Councin, PTA 


GENTLEMEN: In behalf of the PTA members in 27 schools in southeast and 
northeast Washington, represented by the Area IV Council, I wish to thank you 
for the deep concern you have shown for our problems over the past years and 
to beg your indulgence if we appear to be very insistent in behalf of items for 
which we feel a pressing need. 

We are pleading for your support of the Commissioners’ public works rec- 
ommendations as a minimum program to help us catch us. We urge you to 
realize that only barest essentials have been included. We are making no men- 
tion of the numerous antiquated school buildings which should be replaced or 
of the need for health, recreation, and library facilities far in excess of what the 
Commissioners have included. 

Although you, perhaps, may regard the $53 million request for school build- 
ings as staggering, we urge you to consider that the annual payment on this 
amount, on a straight-line basis, figured at 3 percent over a 30-year period, 
would be only $2.7 million. How can this be considered an insupportable burden, 
when we are today spending, on a pay-as-you-go basis in excess of $11 million 
for capital outlay for schools? And is it not just that future taxpayers should 
help provide the buildings from which they, too, will benefit? 

The annual burden of reducing the classroom ratio to 30 to 1 becomes almost 
infinitestimal when we amortize the cost over 30 years. Yet the advantages are 
so great as to justify a far greater expense. The small classroom, which enables 
each child—whether gifited, average, slow, or troubled—to progress at his maxi 
mum rate of speed, and the competent, devoted teacher are the two basic ingredi 
ents of a good educational system. These two are an unbeatable combination 
Therefore, we urge you to give serious attention to the plight of the teachers 
college from which we draw over 50 percent of our elementary teachers. If you 
are truly concerned about our educational system, you will regard with shame, 
as we do, the 18 cents per capita expenditure we make annually as a token 
gesture toward higher education in the District. 

We need a topnotch city college which cannot only produce first-rate teachers, 
but which will help us keep our top-caliber students right here in the District 
after they graduate. We need to attract top-caliber families and to hold others 
who are seeking good educational opportunities for their children. Won’t you 
help us do so by allowing us those basic educational advantages that the citizens 
of every State in the Union take for granted? We urge you to include in the 
public works program funds for a new structure for the teachers college, per- 
mitting its eventual expansion into a full city college. 

We wish, furthermore, to endorse emphatically the Commissioners’ plea for 
an annual Federal payment of $32 million to the District. We hope you will 
regard such a payment as a debt incurred by the Federal Government’s use 
of nontaxable land in the city—rather than as a case of the Federal Govern 
ment’s picking up the check for services to District residents. Such a realistic 
payment is long overdue. Unless you and your fellow members agree, the 
Nation’s Capital is doomed to become an impoverished city, bereft of its most 
valuable citizenry. 
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STATEMENT BY Mrs. Epw1n M. SNELL, FoR AREA VI CounciL, PTA 


The number of people who asked to testify before this committee was, I have 
heard, about 75. This is probably 50 or so more than the number appearing in 
hearing rooms down the hall and across the street. Add together your 75 and 
about 25 for each of 3 other hearings, then divide by 4 to get an average number. 
The average number of people asking to be heard by Congressmen is 37%. 
Question: Does that figure of 374% people make any difference as to the actual 
number of people who wrote and telephoned this committee, asking for time to 
be heard? The committee clerks might reply, “Hardly. That’s just a paper 
figure.” 

As you can appreciate from the situation just described, averages give a dis- 
torted picture of reality. What is the difference between 30 to 1 and 32 to 1 
and 33.6 to 1 overall pupil-teacher ratios? Just 2 or 3 children to each teacher? 
Hardly. That’s just a paper figure. In reality, the picture looks something like 
this: 
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Thus, the difference between 82 to 1 and 30 to 1 is not a simple reduction of 
2 pupils from every teacher’s load, but it is the elimination of the bloc of classes 
with 35 to 40 children. Directly affected are over 15,000 children in 400 classes. 

This also demonstrates that in order to achieve in reality 32 to 1 for the 
majority of classes, a goal of 30 to 1 is required. 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. JEANETTE KRESSIN, FoR AREA 6 CouNcIL, PTA 


In our area which pays a disproportionate share of city taxes there is a certain 
elementary school in an upper middle-class neighborhood. <A real estate agent 
recently said to a parent there, “Keep working to make that school stay good— 
half my business depends on it.” 

Any of you who have bought a house or rented an apartment during the time 
that you had children of school age know that one of the first questions you asked 
was, “How are the schools?” 

We pay our taxes, and then we work hard all year long, every year to beg as 
much as possible for our schools. We have never succeeded in getting enough to 
bring us up even to a par with our immediate neighbors, much less to more ideal 
standards. 

At the same time, we in the Nation’s Capital City must deal with exceptionally 
complex educational problems. We seem eternally in the position of neglecting 
Peter this year to help Paul, and dropping Paul next year to do something for 
Peter. We are so far behind on space that the thought of all the children we 
will have to add to the total in the future adds a feeling of real hopelessness 
unless building on a large scale is started right away. As one parent put it, 
“We are living like an 8-member family in a 2-bedroom cottage’—and one might 
add, ‘‘on a budget that has long had a recession-like tightness.” 

As our neighborhood gets the feeling that we can never expect anything better 
than a shoestring financed school system, no matter how high taxes go, the 
parents have reason to pause and think, and perhaps move. Some neighborhoods 
in our area already report people with children and high incomes moving to 
the suburbs, and people with no children and a disinterest that can only result 
in depressed real-estate values and less tax revenue moving in. This happens 
to be a neighborhood where every year for 25 years the parents have asked that 
their building be completed and space furnished for an assembly-play-lunch 
room. It also is the neighborhood where class size increased this year because 
a teacher was taken away to relieve greater pressures in another school. 

Private schools have been the answer for some families but private schools are 
not expanding and there are waiting lists. Tuition rates go up every year, 
narrowing constantly the number of families who can pay taxes and afford private 
schools without going bankrupt. 

Building up a larger group of high taxpaying residents in the District is a 
hopeless project unless the city’s facilities—particularly school facilities—are 
built up at least to a level where they can compete with our neighbors on an even 
basis. Otherwise the gradual decay of the city will continue; the strong-income 
families who buy their own homes and maintain them well will go elsewhere 
to buy them and pay their taxes. The Nation’s Capital will be left to face more 
and more human and financial problems each year. The trend is already in 
that direction. Only the action of Congress can stop it. Why wait to start until 
the cost in money and human resources is far beyond what we are asking now? 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. LOUISE STEELE, FOR AREA 6 CounciL, PTA 


The teachers college—it isn’t included in the public works list as we had 
requested, but we must talk about it anyway. 

We call this the teachers college because that’s what it is now. But we 
are really thinking about a general college, not confined just to teacher training. 
Our city need is no different from the national need—college space and more 
college trained people. Our need is part of the national need. To pay no 
attention to it will bring us bitter regrets. 

The Nation has been told repeatedly during the past few months, ‘“‘We face 
determined, highly skilled intellectual competition, and the stakes are survival.” 
Will we pay attention in time? Will we respond to the urgent demands of 
the time and produce the quantities of college trained minds we must have? 
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It will cost money to build a new city college for Washington. But it will 
not be cheap to do it the makeshift way. The high school building now sug- 
gested in the public works list as a home for the college is needed for a high 
school. Why spend nearly a million to Convert a high school building into a 
college of sorts, and then several other million to build another high school? 
Why buy an even more makeshift college by trying to fix up the building the 
college struggles along in now? That’s costly too—for in that area, the pressure 
for elementary rooms is going to rise. The pressure could sensibly be relieved 
by resettling the college in new buildings in an area more desirable for all types 
of young women and men, and converting old college buildings back to the 
elementary rooms they used to be. 

The local college becomes more and more a must from the community’s point 
of view, aside from the national interest. First, we will be desperate if we 
don’t have a dependable source for public school teachers. The shortage is 
already frightening, even if we do have several teacher training institutions in 
Washington. In addition, the cost of tuition is going up in private institutions 
and out-of-State institutions. It’s now around $600 a year. Every other State 
recognizes the problem of getting enough teachers, and State colleges for train- 
ing teachers have been offered at little or no cost to the student. In some States, 
students are paid to go to college and become teachers. 

For higher education in general, the estimate is that twice as Many young 
people will be wanting to go to college in 1970 as there are now. The very, 
very bright may get their way paid through scholarships. But what about just 
the bright people, or those who are merely above average? To go to a boarding 
college away from home even now costs about $2,000. To go to a big name 
college costs much more. Suppose a family with even a $10,000 income was 
so thoughtless as to have 2 or 3 children of college age at 1 time. * * * Even 
if some college has room for them, the question is does papa have $6,000 or more 
a year for higher education? 

What a paradox it will be in 10 years to see tens or even hundreds of thousands 
of young people disappointed because there is no room in the colleges for them, 
while science, industry, and the professions beg for more and more qualified 
people. 


STATEMENT FROM AREA 6 CouNcIL, PTA, 16 SCHOOLS IN NORTHWEST WASHINGTON, 
BY Mrs. DANIEL STOWANS 


The attached chart makes the point I wish to leave with you. We do have 
tremendous problems in our Washington schools—problems that would put a 
burden on even the best accommodated school system. There is no running 
away from them or banishing them. We have to live with them and try to 
solve them. If we don’t we just let ourselves in for even more formidable 
problems that will burden us in worse ways than merely money. 

Of all cities in the country, Washington has a peculiar and pressing need 
on the part of the entire community to do something as fast as possible to 
bring up the level of pupil achievement. We are working with over 100,000 
youngsters and several thousand educators toward a worthwhile goal. The 
most immediately useful, the most immediately possible way is to relieve them 
of their worst physical problems; lack of space and the handicap of large 
classes. 

We would like to do the job in the schools, now, in preference to doing it 
later through the other city departments of welfare, penal institutions, safety, 
and public health. It really costs less money, to say nothing of peace of mind, 
safety of person, and community strength. 

This is a human problem that will not just go away from the Nation’s Capital. 

Do we perpetuate this economic situation? 

Or do we educate the young for greater productivity? 


> 


Thirty-three percent of District of Columbia families with 2, 3, 4, or more chil- 
dren have annual incomes of less than $4,000. 
Nine percent of District of Columbia families have less than $2,000 a year. 
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By Dick Darcey, Staff Photog 


This former carpentry shop has been mentary School, 5th st. and Nichols ave. Designed for 575 pupils, the building 
turned into a basement classroonf for se. Water seeping under outside door has more than 750—with more exp 
second graders at Congress Heights Ele- causes plaster and paint to crack and peel. when the new term begins next fall. 
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By Erwin Knoll 
Staff! Reporter 


N EMBERS of Congress 

who said they were 
“shocked” last week by the 
District’s request for $53.3 
million in school construc- 
tion funds are in for more 
shocking facts at public 
hearings due to begin today. 


Parents and spokesmen 
for Washington civic organi- 
zations will testify before 
joint District Fiscal Affairs 
Subcommittees of the House 
and Senate about the results 
of decades of under-financ- 
ing of education in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

PTA spokesmen will testify 
later this week. The Board 
of Education has also 
requested an opportunity to 
be heard. 


Here are some of the con- 
ditions that witnesses may 
describe in support of the 
school portion of the pro- 
posed public works borrow- 
ing program, which would 
provide a new consolidated 
vocational high school, three 
junior high school buildings, 
10 elementary schools and 
additions and alterations to 
a number of existing build- 
ings: 

® About 5500 children in 
35 elementary schools are 
receiving a part-time educa- 
tion because classrooms are 
not available for full-day 
use. 

® Despite the Board of 
Education’s announced goal 
of a 30-to-1 pupil-teacher ra- 
tio, 720 elementary classes 
now consist of 35 to 39 pu- 
pils, and 29 classes have 40 
pupils or more. 
® Seveny-two classes now 
meet in basement rooms, 
hallways, lunch rooms, li- 
braries, play rooms and other 
areas not designed for 
regular instruction. Use of 
these facilities for class- 
rooms deprives other stu- 
dents of the functions for 
which the space originally 
was intended. 


PHOTOGRAPHS on this 

page illustrate conditions 
prevalent today in District 
schools, They only hint at 
the problems which will 
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Fire doors olf their hinges are only one of many 
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problems plaguing Principal Wilmer F. Bennett of 
Hine Junior High School, 7th and C sts. se. The 
dilapidated building, partly condemned, has an in- 
adequate heating plant, leaking roof and termites 


gnawing at wooden floors. 


exist seven years from now, 
when the present enrollment 
or i1lu00u is expected to 
have grown to 137,000. 

Acting School Superin- 
tendent Carl F. Hansen says 
the construction backlog now 
confronting District schools 
is due largely to the pay-as- 
you-go method of financing 
which has been used for 
capital outlay. 

“Current budgets just 
couldn't stand the pressure 
of meeting these needs,” he 
maintains. 

“When you cheat children 


of part of their educational 
opportunity,” Hansen de 
clares, “the handicaps they 
suffer through the years far 
outweigh whatever money 
should be spent for construc 
tion and for enough teachers 
to meet the minimum stand- 
ord of 30 to a classroom. 

“You can’t measure in 
terms of dollars what it 
means to have an education 
lag of perhaps 25 per cent 
compounded through the 
adult years. The loss to the 
community staggers the 
imagination.” 








Students face a long wait for lunch as they line up 


in basement cafeteria at Hint Junior High School. 700 students at one time. 


Children of VIPs, including Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon’s daugh- 
ters, attend Horace Mann Elementary 
School, Newark and 44th sts. nw. 
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Some 300 pupils jam a second-floor 
hallway for assemblies -because funds 
have never been provided for con- 
struction of an auditorium. 


The cafeteria can accommodate only 200 of school’s Eliot Ji 


ne., lac 


Children are always “coming and 
at Shadd Elementary School, 56th a 
Capitol sts. se. When the part-time 





ol’s Eliot Junior High, 18th st. and Constitution ave. lated basement corridor is used as an exercise area. 
ne., lacks a boys’ gymnasium, so this poorly-venti- Makeshift cafeteria is down the hail. 


ys “coming and going” day ends for seven first and second grade school’s 1330 pupils are receiving part- 
ry School, 56th and East classes, seven others arrive for afternoon time education, although the building is 
en the part-time school session. Almost 680 ef the overcrowded relatively new. 
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Children of VIPs, including Vice 


President Richard M. Nixon’s daugh- 
ters, attend Horace Mann Elementary 
School, Newark and 44th sts. nw. 
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Fifty percent of all District of Columbia families have less than $5,000. 

The Nation gets something for its money if it spends now on education for a 
more productive future. 

The Nation gets small returns when money must be paid out for correction, 
public welfare, police on behalf of the untrained, unproductive, nontaxpaying 
citizen. 


STATEMENT BY ReAR ApM. NEILL PHILLIPS, UNITED STATES NAvy (RETIRED), 
REPRESENTING THE COMMITTEE OF 100 ON THE FEDERAL CITY 


The organization which I represent urges that $50 million be considered a 
minimum contribution at this time by the Federal Government to the District 
of Columbia budget. This is based on the value of the real estate owned by 
the Federal Government plus the other factors that enter into Washington’s 
position as the Federal Capital; to wit: 

1. Lack of basic industries. 

2. Land owned by the Federal Government exclusive of streets and alleys 
amounts to 43 percent of the total land area of the District. 

3. $28 million of property owned by tax-exempt activities brought here be- 
cause Washington is the Capital. 

4. Building-height limitations preclude skyscrapers and hold down realty 
values. 

5. City boundaries cannot be extended to bring more property on the tax roll. 

For the reasons stated above, the organization which I represent also urges 
the passage of House Joint Resolution 563 authorizing the District Commis- 
sioners to borrow funds for capital improvements and making further pro- 
visions to halt the physical decay of the city. 


Washington, D. C., March 28, 1958 
Hon. Howarp C. SMITH, 
Fiscal Subcommittee, 
Joint House and Senate District Commititee, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Mr. William N. McLeod, Jr.) 


DEAR Mr. Smiru: Attached is a copy of a statement of the Lafayette Home 
and School Association in support of House Joint Resolution 5638, which we 
would liek to have included in the record of the hearings on this resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Clara G. Schiffer, 
(Typed) Mrs. BENJAMIN SCHIFFER, 
Legislation Chairman, Lafayette Home and School Association. 


STATEMENT OF LAFAYETTE HOME AND ScHOoOOoL ASSOCIATION 


I am Mrs. Benjamin Schiffer, legislation chairman of the Lafayette Home 
and School Association. The Lafayette School area is located in Chevy Chase, 
east of Connecticut Avenue and west of Rock Creek Park 

The Board of Commissioners has persuasively pleaded the cause of maintain- 
ing the District at a standard commensurate with its importance as the Na- 
tion’s Capital. We wish to add our support to their request for a higher Fed- 
eral payment and authority to finance necessary construction by borrowing. 

The parents in our area are well known for their devotion to Lafayette School 
and their efforts on behalf of the school’s improvement. It is unfortunate that 
in the District schools at present, the provision of many necessary services, 
such as a good school library and psychological guidance, is dependent upon 
the money-raising potentiality of the parents. However, even if we wished, we 


parents, by ourselves, cannot finnnee the annex to our building which we so 
desperately need to reduce overcrowding. For this basic improvement we are 
dependent upon your approval of the proposed construction program and its 


nancing by borrowing. 
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We do not wish to give the impression that we are thinking only of our own 
children. Our concern is with all the public school children in the District and 
we earnestly beseech sympathetic action on their behalf by this committee. 
Never has public opinion in the District of Columbia been as clearly expressed 
as it has in the last few years upon the question of reducing class size as the 
most important step forward in providing better schools. This strong expres- 
sion of public opinion has led to the resolution now before you. But children 
cannot go to school in paper classrooms; the well-drawn plans of the Board of 
Education and the District Commissioners must be translated into real build- 
ings. 


Thank you for this opportunity to be heard. 


STATEMENT OF ALICE LUCKEY, CHAIRMAN, CONGRESS HEIGHTS PTA 


The Parents and Teachers Association in Congress Heights Elementary S 
urgently requests Congress to give its approval to the District of ¢ 
Public Works bill (H. J. Res. 563 
portion of the bill authorizing $53.3 million for school constructio1 

The estimate of $53.5 million for new school construction is based 
Standard of 30 pupils per teacher in a classroom. As ( 
classes with pupils considerably above this number, we knew how difficult 


and S. J. Res. 155) and most especially to tha 


has been for our children to learn and for teachers to reach their student 
these oversized classes. In fact. we believe that a 30-to-1 pupil-teacher rat 
is a minimal standard only—that, in fact, class sizes should be far less thal 
30 in order to raise achievements to higher levels. 

Recent developments in the international arena have underscored our previ 
ously shortsighted attitude toward educational f ties. We hope 
Congress will not give “too little too late.” 

At Congress Heights Elementary, the current situa 
for more classroom facilities. Our school has been 
The school now uses 21 classrooms to house an evel 
tion—now at 760 children. Not by magic 
available. They have come from the very damp basement of an old school plant 
They have come from space below street level—from space checkered with beams 
columns, plumbing fixtures, and lots of moisture. These are not good rooms 
for children to be in 5 hours and more a day. The poor light and ventilation 
(One room has a tin roof) creates a depressing atmosphere for both teacher 
and pupil. Even the paint refuses to remain on these walls. In addition to 
this, there is no room at all, so to speak, for special classes (speech, rem 





did five extra Classrooms be 


Oo 
> 


! I ital 
reading, and others). These must take place in the teachers’ rest room—agui 
a facility inadequate for the activities it now accommodates. 

A poor physical plant is a bad enough deterrent to learning. Large-size 
classes are an even more serious drain on both student and teacher. In our 


school, the pupil-teacher ratio is 86 to 1 for the school average as a whole 
but, in actuality, some classrooms have more than 36 pupils in them. The range 


ii 


of ability in such large groups of children is so wide that a teacher cannot gea 
her teaching level to all the children’s needs but must aim somewhere toward 
the middle. 

This means that the slower and faster learning children get the least benefi 
of the teacher’s time. Each year a decision must be made in our school as to 
whether part-time shifts should be introduced in order to reduce class size or 
maintain the larger groups and give each child more school time. Either way, 
the children are not getting maximum educational training 

We need more schools in our area to relieve overcrowding and to place children 
in more suitable classrooms. It is a pity that the education of our children 
has been sacrificed somewhat to balanced budgets, especially so since the present 
investment in our children will provide future returns far in excess of the 
money now allocated. Let’s not do this to our futire school population; after 
all, the amount to be learned increases with the ycars—not decreases 
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CoUNCIL 2—A, PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


lo: Fiscal Affairs Subcommittees, House and Senate District 


of Columbia 
Committees: 


The Area Council 2-A of Parent-Teacher Association in the Northwest section 
of the District consists of 13 schools with a total enrollment of over 9,200. Of 
the 10 elementary schools in area 2 A, there are 81 classes with 35 to 39 pupils 
and 6 classes with more than 40 pupils. 

This is in spite of regular classes being held in 3 nonclassrooms, 1 lunchroom, 
3 basement rooms, 1 hall (used as regular classroom). In addition there are 
SU part-time classes. These part-time classes are just some of the 5,446 District 
schoolchildren getting only 15 hours of school every school week, 

Whereas Council 2-A of PTA wants to g0 on record as supporting Senate 
Joint Resolution 155 and House Joint Resolution 563 as presented by the District 
of Columbia Commissioners and introduced by Mr. Bible: and 

Whereas we indorse the District of Columbia Commissioners’ state-of-the- 
Nation’s Capital message and approve the capital-outlay plan for schools as 
outlined therein with the proviso that since this is a minimal school outlay pro- 
gram which will merely bring the District schools up to the bare minimum re- 
quirements for second-rate schools: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That additional plans and funds be obtained to bring this school 
capital-outlay public works plan up to the level befitting schools of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Only then will you meet your responsibilities to the District schoolchildren 

or an adequate education. 


STATEMENT OF LAURA CULVER, PRESIDENT, POWELL ELEMENT ARY ScHoon PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Our American society is facing a crisis. in the education of our children, which 
has been present, although unacknowledged, for a long time. As part of our 
democratic frame of reference, we say that every child is entitled to the best of 
education, commensurate with his own individual skills and abilities, and that 
our society has an obligation to make this available, 

The Powell School PTA heartily believes in this principle, not only because 
of possible benefits for our own individual children, but because of our equally 
firm belief that each child born today becomes a part of manpower resources 
available to the Nation tomorrow. America will continue truly strong and will 
make positive progress only as our homes, schools, and other social institutions 
help in the development of more and more adults capable of becoming intelli- 
gent, productive, contributory members of society. Our future manpower re- 
sources must be of the highest value, both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
and we cannot afford to continue having potentials of individual children weak- 
ened by insufficient or inappropriate educational preparation. We further believe 
that our publie school system must be the primary source of educational prepara- 
tion for the Nation as a whole: and that private or parochial school facilities 
should be used on the positive basis of personal preferences, rather than on the 
negative basis of escaping deficiencies of the local public-school situation. 

With this frame of reference in mind, where Powell School is concerned, we 
heartily endorse the proposed appropriation for Powell School for the following 
reasons: 

1, The 12-room extension is needed urgently in order that the school maintain 
the 30-to-1 pupil-teacher ratio. Maintenance of this ratio represents the barest, 
basic minimum requirement for the beginning of a good educational program. 
If teachers have classes small enough in number they are better able to do a sound 
job of meeting the educational needs of each child. Also, failure to meet the 
needs of the exceptional child, whether accelerated or retarded, could not 
continue to be justified on the rationalization of overcrowding, if this ratio is 
maintained. Smaller classrooms will help in evaluation of quality of the educa- 
tional experience. 

Like all schools in the country today, P 


owell School is reaping the crop of sudden 
birthrate increases during the past ce 


nsus year. From a statistical point of view, 
birthrates are still at a high level, and there is no reason to believe that 
entering-kindergarten and first-grade classes will not 
Powell School will be graduating about 
Will not 


future 
continue to be quite large. 
30 pupils this year, but their departure 
accommodate the present kindergarten 
year groups who already are on a part-time 
are 70 children in the present kindergart 

part-time basis. (To this number can 


free classroom space enough to 


and first schedule of study. There 


en group who will go into first grade on 
always be added an additional number 
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who enter public school without the kindergarten experience.) If some relief 
where space is concerned, is not assured, Powell School parents look forward to 
the dismal prospect of continuation of part-time programs for children unfor- 
tunate enough to have been born at a time of population increase 

One of the rooms presently in use was not designed as a Classroom, and is 
woefully inadequate for that purpose because of its size and shape. With appro- 
priate equipment it could be converted into a much-needed library for the school. 
We believe that exposure to good books is a vital aspect of each child’s learning, 
and would like to see facilities for a library added to the basic equipment of Powell 
School. 

We are appreciative of the crisis facing our school system as a whole, and we 
are not pressing at this time for anything other than the assurance that Powell 
School children have space enough and teachers enough for a sound, basic educa- 
tional experience. As citizens and taxpayers, we do not think this is expecting 
too much. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
WASHINGTON BRANCH, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1958, 
Mr. WILLIAM N. McLeop, Jr., 
Clerk, House District Committee, 
Old House Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. McCroup: The Washington Branch of the American Association of 
University Women would like to file the enclosed statement to the fiscal sub- 
committee of the House District Committee in regard to the revised public works 
program. May this statement be incorporated in the official file. We enclose 
the original and one copy. 

May we thank you very much. 

Very truly yours, 
MARGARET P. MCCANE, 


Vice-Chairman, Education Committe: 


STATEMENT IN REGARD TO THE REVISED PurLic WorKS PROGRAM 


The Washington branch of the American Association of University Women 
wishes to go on record as supporting the Commissioners’ request for the borrow- 
ing authorization and their plea for a more equitable Federal payment. 

We are particularly interested in the $53 million for school construction and 
strongly support this because of the need to meet the needs of the increasing 
school population and to build classrooms to meet the 30-1 pupil-teacher ratio 
for elementary Class size. 

The community has pressed for increased school construction and for the 30-1 
pupil-teacher ratio. There has been every indication from the community that it 
is anxious to improve the educational picture in the District of Columbia. In 
the light of world developments, this community interest should not be dis- 
couraged. It is important that Congress support this interest of the citizenry and 
not crushit. While there are many citizens of the District of Columbia who wish 
to pay taxes to support our schools, there is, also, the question of justice—a fair 
Federal payment. 

It is not only elementary and secondary education in the District of Columbia 
that concerns us, but there is the District of Columbia Teachers College, the one 
publicly supported institution of higher learning in the Nation’s Capital. In the 
light of world changing conditions, technological advances, occupational outlook, 
and increasing school populations, and in the light of its role of helping feed 
the teacher supply of the elementary and secondary schools, it would seem feasible 
that it be expanded. We would question the amount of $700,000 as being an ade- 
quate amount to take care of the physical facilities needed to house such expan- 
sion. 

In view of the fact that we feel that the expansion is urgent, we would feel 
that an expanded budget for this item would be more realistic. 

MARGARET P. McCANE, 
Vice-Chairman, Education Committee. 
RutH S. BRUMBAUGH, 
Chairman, Education Committee. 
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STATEMENT BY G. YATES CooK, EXxecuTIve Director, FepeRAL City CouncIL 


Mr. Chairman and subcommittee members, my name is G. Yates Cook. I am 
executive director of the Federal City Council, a nonprofit organization composed 
of 75 leading citizens, and formed to assist in community development. To better 
identify our group, [am submitting a complete membership list. 

Our members are deeply convinced that if Washington’s future as the Capital 
City is to be assured, Congress must do two things: 

(1) Approve the proposed $100 million public works borrowing program 
now under consideration by this joint subcommittee. 

(2) Grant the requested increase from $238 to $32 million in the authorized 
annual Federal payment to the District 

Therefore, I appear this morning to urge as strongly as I know how, that 
members of the subcommittee give their approval to both of these legislative 
recommendations, and do this as speedily as possible. 

You have already heard detailed reasons why additional public works costing 
almost $150 million during the next 6 years are critically needed in Washington. 
I would like to remind you that this figure is derived from a 5-month study of 
capital expenditures by a public works program review committee, composed of 
business and civic leaders. It is supported by the District Board of Commis- 
sioners 

You have also seen and heard impressive and compelling facts and figures sup- 
porting the case for an increase in the Federal payment. 1 will not attempt to 
review these facts in detail. Instead, I would like to remind members of this 
subcommittee of the following points in connection with both the proposed public 
vorks program and the Federal payment increase. 

The type of public works projects for which our top citizens and officials are 
seeking funds, represent the kind of facilities that our city must have in order 
to prevent further real estate decay and depreciation in the tax base. Thus, 
they must be undertaken now, if we are to avert the need for even greater Federal 
expenditures in the future. 

As far as the timing of this proposed program is concerned, I would like to 
point out that over the last 12 years we have seen construction costs go ¢on- 
sistently upward, as the value of the dollar has dropped. At this time there are 
no signs on the economic horizon to lead us to believe that prices on construction 
work will go down. 

Therefore, we are convinced that our city should be allowed to borrow and 
build today those facilities so indispensable to its people, including the Members 
of Congress. 

I would like to remind your subcommittee that Washington’s present need for 
public works is simply a continuation of the vicious circle under which our com- 
munity’s public works facilities have not kept pace with its growth. The respon- 
sibility for this situation cannot be placed on the doorstep of the citizens of our 
city. 

If Washington is to be preserved as the Nation’s Capital, our “City Council”’— 
Congress—must recognize its responsibilities in this respect. And this brings 
me to the Federal-payment issue. 

You have already been reminded how, since 1920, the Federal portion of 50 
percent of District costs has dropped to 8.52 percent in 1954, and is today 12 
percent—or, in round figures, $20 million, as compared with $165 million from 
local taxes and fees. 

I hardly need to remind this distinguished group of legislators of the knotty 
problems arising from the fact that Washington’s largest land and property 
owners, the Federal Government, cannot be taxed. 

The Federal City Council has devoted intensive research and analysis to the 
need for a higher Federal portion of the District budget. Council membership 
includes top engineers, architects, economists and other technical personnel. 

Our members have unanimously approved the following resolution: 

“Whereas the fiscal relationship between the District and Federal Govern- 
ments has always been firmly established by virtue of the fact that Washington 
is the residence of the Federal Government ; and 

“Whereas an adequate Federal proportion is imperative due to limitations on 
the District budget arising from fixed boundaries and tax-exempt activities, 
together with unusual costs incurred through Federal operations; and 

“Whereas since 1920 the Federal portion of the District budget has declined 
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from 50 to 12 percent, during which time the city’s problems of disrepair, decay, 
and lagging municipal services have greatly increased ; and 

“Whereas the present level of Federal payment is totally inadequate to meet 
Washington’s needs as a livable city, not to mention its position as the Nation’s 
Capital City ; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Federal City Council endorses an increased Federal portion 
of the District budget as basic to all other goals of community improvement in 
our city.” 

For all the reasons outlined in this resolution, we strongly urge that your 
subcommittee approve the requested increase in the Federal payment as swiftly 
as possible, and that this action be coupled with approval of the proposed public 
works borrowing program. 

Thank you. 


FEDERAL City CounciL, WASHINGTON, D. C., Fiscan 1958 
OFFICERS 

Chairman: Francis G. Addison, Jr. 
President: George A. Garrett. 
Vice president: William J. McManus 
Vice president, project planning: Louis W. Prentiss 
Vice president, finance: Edward C. Baltz 
Secretary: Bruce Baird 
Treasurer: Frank J. Luchs 
General counsel: James C. Wilkes 
Executive director: G. Yates Cook 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Francis G. Addison, Jr.,’ president and chairman of the board, Security Bank, 
Ninth and G Streets NW (1) 

Floyd D, Akers, president, Capitol Cadillac-Oldsmobile Co., 1222 22d Street NW. 
(a) 

Alvin L. Aubinoe,’ president, Alvin L. Aubinoe, Inc., 1515 19th Street NW. (6) 

Bruce Baird,* president, National Savings & Trust Co., 15th Street and New York 
Avenue NW. (5) 

Edward C. Baltz,* president, Perpetual Building Association, 500 11th Street 
NW. (4) 

John T. Barnett,’ general manager, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 4500 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW. (16) 

Daniel W. Bell,’ president and chairman of the board, American Security & Trust 
Co., 15th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. (13) 

Hon. Robert Woods Bliss, American Ambassador, retired, 2750 Q Street NW. (7) 

Herbert C. Blunck, general manager, Hotel Statler, 16th and K Streets NW. (5) 

Everett J. Boothby,’ president and chairman of the board, Washington Gas Light 
Co., 1100 H Street NW. (5) 

Lewis T. Breuninger, Sr., president, L. E. Breuninger & Sons, Inc., 1730 K Street 
NW. (6) 

B. Bernei Burgunder,’ vice president, S. Kann Sons Co., Eighth Street and Market 
Space NW. (4) 

George B. Burrus,’ president, Peoples Drug Stores, Inc., 77 P Street NE. (2) 

Morris Cafritz, president, Cafritz Construction Co., 1404 K Street NW. (5) 

Edward R. Carr, president, Edward R. Carr, Inc., 1010 Vermont Avenue NW. (5) 

Leon Chatelain, Jr., president, American Institute of Architects 1632 K Street 
NW. (6) 

BE. Taylor Chewning, Jr.,’ vice president, the United Clay Products Co., 931 In- 
vestment Building, 1511 K Street NW. (5) 

Miles L. Colean, consulting economist, Transportation Building, 17th and H 
Streets NW. (6) 

Barnum L. Colton, president, National Bank of Washington, 619 14th Street 
NW. (5) 

Marshall B. Coyne, president, Roscoe Engineering Corp., 1107 19th Street NW. (6) 

F. Elwood Davis, attorney, Reasoner & Davis, 505 Transportation Building, 17th 
and H Streets NW. (6) 
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Arthur G. Dezendorf, president, District Parking Services, Inc., 1419 I Street 
NW. (5) 

Clark G. Diamond, division vice president, Chestnut Farms Division, National 
Dairy Products Corp., 2535 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. (7) 

Richard P. Dunn,’ president and chairman of the board, Julius Garfinkel & Co., 
1401 F Street NW. (4) 

R. Roy Dunn,’ president, Potomae Electric Power Co., 929 E Street NW. (4) 

William H. Dyer, executive vice president, Perpetual Building Association, 500 
11th Street NW. (4) 

Robert V. Fleming,’ chairman of the board, the Riggs National Bank, 1503 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW. (13) 

Maj. Gen. W. H. Frank (retired), Washington representative, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., 1238 National Press Building (4) 

Hon, George A. Garrett,’ general partner, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
719 15th Street NW. (5) 

Ralph L. Goldsmith, president, Lansburgh’s Department Store, 7th, 8th, and 
HF Streets NW. (4) 

Leo Goodwin, Sr., president, Government Employees Insurance Co., 14th and L 
Streets NW. (5) 

Philip L. Graham,’ publisher, the Washington Post and Times Herald, 1515 L 
Street NW. (5) 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, president and editor, National Geographic Society, 16th 
and M Streets NW. (6) 

George E. Hamilton, Jr., attorney, Hamilton & Hamilton, Union Trust Building, 
740 15th Street NW. (5) 

Frank R. Jelleff, president, Frank R. Jelleff & Co., 1214-1220 F Street NW. (4) 

Edward K. Jones,’ president, Interstate Building Association, 15th and New 
York Avenue NW. (5) 

Louis Justement, partner, Justement, Elam & Darby, 2011 K Street NW. (6) 

Howard W. Kacy,’ president, Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co., 51 Louisiana 
Avenue NW. (1) 

Francis J. Kane, president, Kane Transfer Co., 2116 Fifth Street NE. (2) 

Gartield I. Kaus,’ president Kass Realty Co., 4479 Connecticut Avenue NW. (8) 

Cecil D. Kaufmann,’ president, Kay Jewelry Stores, Inc., 1328 New York Ave- 
nue NW. (5) 

W. M. Kiplinger,’ president, Kiplinger Washington Agency, 1729 H. Street NW. 
(6) 

Charles C, Koones, president, Koones & Montgomery, Inc., 201 Southern Build- 
ing (5) 

James H. Lemon, partner, Johnston, Lemon & Co., Southern Building (5) 

Robert H. Levi, president and general manager, the Hecht Co., Seventh and F 
Streets NW. (4) 

Frank J. Luchs,’ executive vice president and treasurer, Shannon & Luchs Co.., 
724 Fourteenth Street NW. (5) 

J. Willard Marriott,’ president, Hot Shoppes, Inc., 5161 River Road (16) 

Benjamin M. McKelway,’ editor, the Washington Evening Star, 11th Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW. (4) 

Lanier P. McLachlen,’ chairman of the board, McLachlen Banking Corp., Tenth 
and G Streets NW. (1) 

William J. McManus,’ vice president, the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
725 Thirteenth Street NW. (5) 

Harry L. Merrick, Sr., president, Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick Advertising, Inc., room 
314, Star Building (4) 

EK. K. Morris, president, Federal Storage Co., 1701 Florida Avenue NW. (9) 

Seward H. Mott, Mott & Hayden Associates, land planning consultants, 908 
20th Street NW. (6) 

Francis A. Murray, president, H. G. Smithy Co., 811 15th Street NW. (5) 

Samuel EB. Neel, general counsel, Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 1001 
15th Street NW. (5) 

Richard A. Norris, president, the Lincoln National Bank of Washington, 1701 
H Street NW. (6) 

John T. O.’Rourke,’ editor, the Washington Daily News, 1013 13th Street NW. (5) 

Brig. Gen. Theodore M. Osborne (retired), executive vice president and secre- 
tary, West Bros. Brick Co., 6600 Sheriff Road NE. (27) 

Mandell J. Ourisman, president, Ourisman Chevrolet, Inc., 610 H Street NE. (2) 

Thornton W. Owen, president, Thos. J. Owen & Son, Inc., 601 Perpetual Building, 
1111 E Street NW. (4) 
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Charles E. Phillips, president, Equitable Life Insurance Co., 816 14th Street NW. 
(oo) 

Maj. Gen. Louis W. Prentiss,* USA (retired), executive vice president, American 
Road Builders’ Association, 918 16th Street NW. (16) 

John A. Reilly.’ president, the Second National Bank of Washington, 1533 G 
Street NW. (5) 

John A. Remon, chairman, Redevelopment Land Agency, 3104 35d Place NW. (8) 

W. E. Reynolds, consultant, Webb & Knapp National Corp., Continental Building 
1012 14th Street NW. (5) 

H. L. Rust. Jr., president, H. L. Rust Co., 1001 15th Street NW (5) 

Carleton D. Smith,’ vice president and general manager, WRC, WRC-TY, Na 
tional Broadcasting Co., Inc., Sheraton Park Hotel (8) 

Fred A. Smith, president, Jefferson Federal Savings & Loan Association, 1652 
K Street NW. (6) 

Samuel Spencer, Esq., Spencer & Whalen, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW. (6) 

John L. C. Sullivan, vice president, Hessick Inc., 14th Street and Maine Avenne 
SW. (24) 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., general partner, Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, T20 15th 
Street NW. (5) 

Philip M. Talbott. senior vice p esident,. Woodward & Lothrop Inc... 10th and 
lith, Fand G Streets NW. (13) 

Chas. H. Tompkins, Jr., vice president and treasurer, Chas. H. Tompkins Co., 
1737 K Street NW. (6) 

James C. Wilkes, attorney, Wilkes & Artis, 500 Tower Building, 1401 K Street 
NW. (5) 


G. Yates Cook, executive director, Federal City Counsel, 320 Bond Building, 1404 
New York Avenue NW. (5) 
Allan Spalding, assistant to the directo! 


Helen Patton, secretary 





illiam N. McLeod, Jr., 
Clerk, House Committee on the District of Columbia 
Subject: Attached statement of Public Health Advisory Council. 

If the hearings should continue until next week, Mr. Alfred McGarraghy, a 
member of the Public Health Advisory Council, would like to appear personally 
If they are completed on Friday, the council would like to have the attache 
statement included in the official record. Thank you very much 

BRONETTE FARLICH, 
BE COCUTLVE Necret pif Publie Health {ci soru Coune 





0 I {EN O} Hil DISTRIK OF C¢ {RIA 
Pusitic HEALTH ApviIsory CoUNCTI 
Wasi gto) hb. ¢ Vare ( 


Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
( hairn an, F scal (ffa rs Subco mittee of the House and Ne nate, 
Washington, D. C. 
NGRESSMAN SmiTH: The Public Health Advi y Council of the 
mbia would like to place itself on record as approving the publi 


proposed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 





the projects presented therein demonstrate the need of thi 


community for a well-coordinated program of essential additions, remodeling 
and replacement of governmental facilities As you know, the projects wet 
ll carefully investigated and analyzed by a representative group of busines 
and professional men. Natur Vv. we are particularly interested in the publi 
health aspects of the program, i lin le re mendatio1 f the Steinl 
Rosenfield report 
We respectfully rge that your joint committee give its approval to this 
well-conceived plan for ¢« Cj 
Ve ruly } 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM W. Pavis, L&GISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, LASALLE PARENT- 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AND THE LAMOND-RIGGS CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 


Members of the LaSalle PTA and the Lamond-Riggs Citizens Association sub- 
mit the following statement in support of the borrowing plan proposed by the 
District of Columbia Board of Commissioners. More particularly, we want to 
endorse and recommend the $53.3 million, 6-year school-building program for the 
District of Columbia. 

Basie to the Commissioners’ school-expansion program is the idea of the 30 to 
1 ratio. Living in the vicinity of First and Riggs Road NE., we have the 
extraordinary good fortune in the District of Columbia of having our children 
attend a school that presently operates on a 30 to 1 ratio—LaSalle Elementary 
School. Designed and operated as a laboratory school for the school system, 
LaSalle’s ratio is actually 29 to 1. We are very happy with LaSalle as it is 
today, and we believe that every child in the elementary school system in the 
District should have the unquestioned benefits of smaller classes. This com- 
mittee has received testimony to the effect that smaller classrooms should be 
set aside until the District has met basie requirements of a first-rate elementary 
and secondary school system. But this line of reasoning misses the essential 
interdependence between the quality of educational] Standards and the actual, 
practical, materials available for achieving these Standards. The District’s 
school population is a tremendously diverse group, bringing together in the 
classroom a great variety of backgrounds, abilities, and cultural divergencies. 
It is difficult to achieve meaningful and effective instruction with a school 
System that exceeds the 30 to 1 ratio. 

We are also particularly interested in the erection of a junior high school in 
the vicinity of First and Riggs Road NE. The need for Such a building has long 
been recognized by the Board of Commissioners and the Board of Education. 
The Commissioners, in the 6-year school-construction program, have included 
money for the erection of such a school. 

Finally, we strongly support the erection of a new building for a District 
teachers’ college that might, one day, well become a municipal university. 

We believe that the schools of the Nation’s Capital should not be over- 
crowded, substandard, or inadequate in any way. The Commissioners’ program 
is not designed to achieve perfection, but Simply to enable our city’s schools to 
obtain adequate standards. The best education of our youth in America is not 
only desirable, it is essential to our survival as a Nation and as a free people. 


AREA V CouNCIL. 
LD, C. CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TRAC HERS, 


March 25, 1958. 





JoInrT Fiscan AFFAIRS SURCOMMITTEER OF THI HOUSE AND SENATE Disrrie 

COM MITTEES. 

Mk. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE JoInT Comwrrs BE: My name is Maj. 
\\ am Id. Brooks, Jv... and I am president of the area V council of the District 
of C mbia Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

phe area which I represent includes 29 eleme nfary schools, 5 junior hig] 

he = vocational schools, and 2 senior high schools. This area is bounded 

rT ; New York Ave} ue NE.. on the nort Line Anacost 2 Riv er on the east: 

Street SI on the south; and Second Street NI and SE., on the west It also 

( ! Ss I \ Rive | Bent 9 nd WKe 

‘ f ( ire g I i ed it l Nn I f eC} 
sr e Joi Resolution and House Joint Resolution 562 are lial pieces of 

g lon whi affect the Nation’s Capital They affect the roots of our tree 

our youngsters—who will in tomorrow, and the tomorrows followit 

t one, be the guiding and responsible individuals com citizenry 

We Ipport this legislation since it will at least provide thi minimum classroom 
I sary We do call your attention to the fact that it does not provide 

e ditional school plant facilities whic] are so necessar fo a satisfactory 
l The deserved had app ( } ! eu 0) Will be 
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minimum standard by our own District educators and Commissioners and it does 
not conform to the NEA standard, which is even lower than this. 

The present system of providing small sums for capital outlay in the current 
annual budgets has major shackles. These come in the form of a definite ceiling 
in construction sums available—based upon a pay-as-you-go fiscal concept. Such 
a system can never take care of our needs for new buildings—our population in- 
creases and consequent school enrollment increases have already outstripped our 
building program (as actually accomplished) and forced the system into this 
present state of pinched accommodations with the highly undesirable pupil-teacher 
ratios of even 40 to 1—as well as part-time classes. 

We must have at one time adequate sums in order to execute a school con- 
struction program which will give us the necessary kinds and numbers of buildings 
for our children. Credit is the lifeblood of our American way in this economy. 
While no one in his right mind would argue that paying cash is not the best way to 
buy—we all know that when this plan is not feasible, we do resort to the credit 
system—long-term financing on major necessities, such as home and automobiles, 
is quitecommon. This need is exactly like these examples. We need many more 
schools—we can’t build them all immediately under the pay-as-you-go fiscal sys- 
tem—and so we must borrow and build—or cause our children irreparable dain- 
age during their quest for knowledge. Wecannot afford this. 

The present system has been tested and found woefully inadequate. Witness 
deplorable condition now found in our schools. Insufficient classrooms, out- 
moded facilities, use of every nook and cranny—including damp basements, halls, 
and rooms not designed for classrooms; inefficient pupil-teacher ratios are all end 
products of this system. 

The schools in area V have a present enrollment of nearly 26,500. Nearly 22,000 
are within the required attendance bracket, and are housed in facilities which at 
a 30-to-1 pupil-teacher ratio should accommodate only 12,000 students. It is 
obvious then why the pupil-teacher ratios in area V are presently excessive and 
why we need more classrooms. 

The many papers of Parent-Teacher Association recorded testimony on recent 
school budget hearings are a must reading requirement—they will give you a 
complete picture of needs. This is a fair proposition since we today cannot give 
you this data in the time alloted. 

We who volunteer as workers in the complex maze of school problems feel that 
such a borrowing program as expressed by Senate Joint Resolution 155 and 
House Joint Resolution 563 will help our schools to a degree such that we could 
become optimists upon the passage of this legislation. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing before this committee. 

Maj. WILLIAM D. Brooks, Jr., 
President. 


Representative Smiru. I wish to thank you all on behalf of this com- 
mittee for your attendance here this morning, and wish to state that all 
the written statements received here today will be made a part of the 


record. 

The committee now stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 2:35 p. m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was adjourned. ) 
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AUTHORIZING COMMISSIONERS OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TO BORROW FUNDS AND AMENDING 
LAW RELATING TO FEDERAL PAYMENT 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1958 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Fiscau AFFAIRS OF THE Hous oF 
REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON THE District oF COLUMBIA 
AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FiscAr AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittees met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee room, United States Capitol 
Building, Representative Howard W. Smith presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith, Matthews, O’Hara, Dawson, Wil- 
lhams, Allen, Harris, and McMillan. 

Senators Bible and Proxmire. 

Also present: Robert IE. McLaughlin, Commissioner, District of 
Columbia; David B. Karrick, Commissioner, District of Columbia: 
Schuyler Lowe, Director of General Administration; John M. Riecks, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools; D. P. Herman, Deputy 
Budget Officer: Gerard M. Shea, Director, Public Welfare; Chester 
If. Gray, Corporation Counsel; James A. Blaser, Director, Depart 
ment of Buildings and Grounds; Carl F. Hansen, Acting Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools; Col. Alvin C. Welling, Engineer Com 
missioner, District of Columbia. 

Members of the House of Representatives Committee on the District 
of Columbia staff, and members of the Senate Committee on the Dis 
trict of Columbia staff. 

Representative Smirn. The committee will be in order. 

This is an executive session with the Commissioners and their assist- 
ants, and so I hope | vou will see that the press is not present. 

Mr. Gutiepcr. The press is not present, sir. 

Representative Smiru. We have held extensive hearings and we 
have heard everybody, I think, that asked to be heard, and we have 
given some study to the proposals of the Commissioners. The pur 
pose of this meeting is to get down to brass tacks and talk about the 
details of these things and see whether there is any possibility of 
putting this program or any part of it before Congress. 

I have gone over them and [ think the other members have, too. 
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Il have some questions about it that I think ought to be discussed 
here. My own feeling is that I would like to go as far with this pro 
gram as we think we can push through Congress. ‘To go further | 
think would be a perfectly futile thing to do. and would destroy the 
rest of it. 

Are you going to answer for the ¢ ‘ommissloners, Mr. McLaughlin ? 

Mr. McLaveuury. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I havea rather pithy nine 
page statement here that I think answers questions that have been 
raised and also with attachments that we would like to put before the 
committee. 

Representative Saru. You know you have londed me down with 
statements and papers and statistics so that I am Foing to have to hire 
somebody to tote them around for me. 

I’ve just got about all I can carry. I don’t believe we will 
to what I am trying to get down to 

Mr. McLaveurin. Our purpose here was just to answer the ques- 
tions that have been asked. but if you would rather take it up in 
nother way, we will do it anv way you want to. 


ret dow In 


Representative SMITH. | don’t KNOW. I have rol eertain spec ifie 
questions that I want to ask. 

Representative O’TTara. Mr. Chairmat ‘ i: logest Vol fart out 
W th your questions and if probably will save time. 

Representative Sairu. Let’s start with the biggest question 
that which is the school questiol b 

First. let me ask you hov much in dollars and cents of this pro 
oTramMm and you said that was the bulk of 11 Is volved in this pro 


posal to reduce the number of scholars to 30 to 1 teacher. 
Mr. McLavenirn. We can give you that exact figure. 
Representative SMITH. Bete re you anlswel that quest on, tet me 
ask you another. 
Your present ratio of teachers to} Ips is based pon enrollment. 
it not 7 
Mr. McLaveuuin. The present ratio is based upon present enroll 
ment, ves. 


What 1s the last fionre, Deo tor? 


Mr. Hansen. It is based on the enrollment in the elassrooy 

Representative Smrrit. It is based non enrollme 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Representative Smiru. That is v t I thoug! 

\Ir. HANSEN. There are ov youngsters oO Tie roll. t 4 the 
basis 

Repre sentative Suiru. Now tell me what would it be if it 
based upo average attendan Be imnst ad of on enrol ent 7 

Mr. Hansen. It would be reduced approxi itely 9 percent ! 
view of the fact that we h ive about th it perce) tage oT ib ences oO} 


t] 


le average. 


Representative Smiru. What would it be if you based it upon 


: . : ; : 
attendance, children that are sitting’ at the desk on the average every 
. ] 4 1 ; , : ‘ 
day In the vear / \\ hat wo ild the ratio then he ? You sad if would 
reduce it 9 percent, I don't know what you mean by ») percent. 
Mr. H Our averas ailv attendance shont 09 
i - I ANSEN. ul average dGaly ittendance 1s wmoout IZ percent 
of the enrollment up or down some figure or other because I am not 
exactly sure oF the amount, so 10 means that roughly the ratio 


if computed on the basis of average daily attendance might be 8 
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percent less, smaller. It would reduce it possibly by 2 points, bring- 
ing the ratio I would say down to about 51, and that is a very rough 
wuess. 

Senator Binte. Bringing it down from 33 to 31. 

Mr. Hansen. Roughly that. 

Senator Binite. Roughly from 33 to 31. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Representative Smrru. Now then, Mr. McLaughlin, will you an- 
swer the first question which was what is it going to cost this program 
to reduce it from 33 to 307 

Mr. McLaveuiin. You mean in public works, how much differ- 
ence has there been in the public works program. 

Representative Smirn. How much is included in this program for 
that reduction ? 

Mr. McLaueuuin. $714 million. 

Representative Smrru. And that is all. 

Mr. McLaucuurn. That is construction costs. That is public works 
costs, 

Now as the program progresses and as we reach 30 to 1, there will 
be of course an Increase in Operating costs as well for more teachers. 

Representative Smiru. And what is that estimated / 

Mir. McLaucuuirn. I will have to ask Mr. Lowe for that fioure. 

Judge Smith, the projected increased enrollment will be at $2.8 
million increase in operating expense for increased teachers. 

Representative Smiru. Increased teachers. 

Mr. McLaucutuin. Yes. 

Representative Smirnu. That does not include maintenance of these 
bu ldling’s and that sort of thing. 

Mr. McLAuGunuin. No. Judge, it does not. That is just the in 
creased public works, and the increased cost of teachers. 

Representative O'Hara. What was that figure again ? 

Mr. MceLavceunir. 82.8 million, but that of course does include also 
the projected iInerease ot pupils. 

Kepresentative Harris. May I ask a question at that point ? 

Representative Smirnu. Surely. 

Representative Harris. What is your anticipated increase ? 

Mr. McLavenur. It is from 110,000 to 133,000 in this period. 

Representative Hlarrts. In what period ot time? 

Mr. McLaveunre. Up to 1964, fiseal 1964. 

Representative ILarnis. And you anticipate a $2.8 million increase 


operations and so forth, to take care of the additional costs up 
through and ineluding 1964 ? 

Mr. Mi LAUGHLIN. Yes. The additional assionable Co increased 
teaching costs as related both to the projected increase 1n pupils and 


the reduction of the ratio to 1 to 30, 

Representat ive ALLEN. May Laska quest ion on that ? 

Does that 1-30 mean 1 teacher to 30 pupils or does it mean 
‘ertificated person to 30 pupils, which includes the supervisor and 
principal ¢ 

Mr. McLaueuuiin. That means one teacher. 

Mr. Hansen. That is right, on the average. 

Representative ALLEN. Then how many certificated people other 
than teachers do you have in supervising, administration, superin- 
tendent of school, and so forth ? 


1 
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Mr. Hansen. For the elementary schools we have the principal, 
who is not included in the computation. We have a number of itin- 
erant teachers of music and art, physical education, who go from 
school to school at do supplemental teaching. 

We have very few of those for the total number of schools and 
classrooms. These are not included in the computation. 

The computations we give you include only the regular classroom 
teachers, grades 1 to 6, in relation to the number of pupils in grades 
1 to 6. 

We do not include the kindergarten enrollments or their teachers. 
If we did that, then the pupil-teacher ratio would actually be higher 
because the kindergarten teacher means two sessions running as high 
as 35 per session totaling 70 pupils per day, so that is another certifi- 
cated group not included in the computat ion of the ratio. 

Represent: itive AuuEeN. If you take all the certificated people into 
consideration, would you then instead of 1 to 30 come up with say 
1 to 27 or 1 to 24? 

Mr. HANSEN. If we were To take all of the people who might be 
included not inc luding the kindergarten teachers, our ratio would be 
approximately 31.1 or 51.2. 

Representative Asian. Instead of what ! 

Mr. Hansen. Instead of 35.4. 

The reason we hold to the computation of teachers in regular classes 


and pupils in regular classes is that this gives us a realistic figure of 
class size. 

Representative Smiru. In giving us these figures that show how 
everything can be balanced up, are they based on present teacher 


salaries ? 

Mr. McLavenuin. That is the thing that Mr. Karrick said I had 
better warn you about. That is based on present teachers’ salaries. 

Representative SmirH. Let’s get our staff together. One says it is 
and one says it isn’t. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, the financing projections that have been 
given you heretofore assume a 6 percent salary increase for all Dis 
trict government employees. 

Anything above that disturbs those financial projections, and the 
statement that Mr. McLaughlin mentioned to you earlier, there is 
an explanation of. 

Representative SMITH. The school board 1S proposing an increase. 
I don’t know what the percentage is, but the increase they are pro- 
osIng is to cost $8 million per annum. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. May I explai n this 2.8 

Representative Smrru. Is it in or is it not ? 

Mr. McLavcuuin. No, that is not in. 

Representative SmitruH. I want to ask the same question about the 
Police Department. 

Mr. McLaueuurin. That is not in Judge. If you don’t wish me 
to read this statement, could we file this supplemental statement, 
Judge ? 

Representative SMITH. Yes, we W il] be olad to have it. 

I personally am going to read it and study it some more. 

Mr. McLaveuin. It is a very well-prepared statement. I can 
Say that because I didn’t } prt anstinbe it myse lf. 

(The above mentioned sup pl emental statement is on p. 361. ) 
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Representative Smiru. The questions that lie in my mind and I 
think in the minds of other members, we can probably get at it quicker 
if you can give us a quick answer to the questions that we ask you. 

Mr. McLauGuuin. Yes, sir; we will be very happy to. 

Representative Smrru. So, that is $8 million that is not included. 

Now let me ask you something else. I am trying to confine this 
for the moment to the schools. 

Mr. McLaueuitn. Yes, Judge. 

Could I say that on this page 7 you will see that our staff recom- 
mendation on the schools is $3.2 million instead of $8.4 million. 

Representative SmirH. That is $5 million that the budget is out of 
balance to start with, if that goes through. I know you are in a very 
difficult position about the matter. 

Representative O'Hara. Probably more than six. 

Mr. McLavenuin. Our statement here runs us up to over $10 
million across the board, with everything included as well as the 
wage board and the police and firemen, the teachers and the classified. 

It would be out of balance by something like $4 million, $4.7 million. 

Representative O'Hara. Now coming back to the school question. I 
was startled at the percentage of failures and the increase in the 
percentage of failures. 

I do not know whether you gave me this or someone else, but in 1953 
which is the first year I have on this sheet, it gave 2,300 plus children 
failing in their grades, which was 3.9 percent, and in 1957 that num- 
her has increased from 2,300 to 8,400, and the percentage of failures 
has increased from 3.9 to 12.8. 

That strikes me as a very serious indictment of either your pupils 
or your teachers or somebody. I would like to know what is the 
explanation of that. 

Mr. McLavenuin. Could I just make a quick observation and then 
ask Dr. Hansen to give you a more detailed report ? 

In 1953 we had two divisions of schools, and the standards were 
very much below normal in the colored division of the schools. That 
is one part of it. 

That is, they were not failing people whom they would fail now, 
who would be failed now, and in addition, I think—that was very 
largely because sutticient funds were not being allowed to keep up 
the pupil-teacher ratio and the standards in the division 2 schools. 

The other thing that I would like to say is that it is my understand- 
ing, and I have asked Dr. Hansen to report to us on this, that the 
standards in general have been raised in the District schools in an 
attempt to reach the national standards. Would you speak to that ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. That isa very excellent explanation of the trend 
of events in the District schools. As we unified the school system, we 
moved into a unification of standards, and we found that it was very 
essential for more children to spend more time in the elementary 
schools. We needed to get away from what amounted to a sort of 
automatic promotion system which we were I think inadvertently 
following at one time. 

The rate of increase is alarming. I agree with that. And if this 
trend continues, we could be jampacked with students in the ele- 
mentary schools, resulting in further overcrowding, large classes, and 
part-time education. 
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What we are proposing along with the intensification of supervision 
in the school system and the improvement of teaching at all points 
is a reduction in class size so that the teachers can do a better job of 
instruction with these children than when they have classes running 
40 to 45. I think I might make this pertinent point: That in 1948 
when Dr. Strayer made his survey of the District schools, he found 
that the pupil- teacher ratios in the Negro schools were about 40, 
which meant that that being the average, many many classes were in 
the forty-fives, fifties, and above, so that a part of this problem has 
been the result of this overcrowding with which we are very much 
concerned now. 

We believe that with the reduction in class size and the salary scale 
which w ill make it possible for us to attract the best possible teachers 
into the system, that we can not only increase the standards of 
achievement for all of our students but we can reduce the faliure 
rate and thus reduce the cost of educating these children in the long 
run. It is really that on which we base our claim of advantageous 
teaching situations in the elementary schools. 

Representative Smiru. It is disturbing to realize, taking the figures 
for iis year, that 8.462 or 12.8 percent ot your students who ought to 
be going to the next grade are still occupying for 2 years the same 
seats that some other children ought to be occupying, and I do not 
know the answer to it. Now apparently you have changed your 
policy. I believe that Mr. Shi: arp testified on one occasion that you 
had for promotions an escalator policy which meant that they just 
went on up and were aan loose, but I am just wondering, and 
maybe I am getting a little bit off, but in the human nature there is 
a certain percentage of human beings who are not capable of going in 
education to more than a certain place and when they get to that place, 
what are you going to do about it? Are you just going to keep them 
sitting in that chair until they become lS years old ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. No, sir. 

I think the plan of education which we are developing here which 
sets up different curriculum levels of instruction for children at dif 
ferent levels of achievement gets at this question by pointing the 
teaching to the level of the child. We are finding in our experience 
in senior high schools that youngsters who are coming in with serious 
lags in reading, for example, with special Instruction in our basic 
curriculum, Mr. Chairman, are making in some cases phenomenal 
ovains. 

Representative Smirn. You are an educator, and lam not. Just let 
me see if Iam all wet on this thing. 

Do you find that there are a certain percentage of human beings 
who are just hot ¢ apab le of ti ikine } ioher education, or do you think 
you can take anybody and give him a higher education and make hin 
like it? 

Mr. Hansen. Defining higher education I suspect, thinking of 
high school education 

Representative Surry. I say above the fourth grade. 

Mr. Hansen. I would say this: That we are finding that we can 
work with children of low IQ levels even in the junior and senior 
high schools and teach them to read better, teach them to use mathe 
matics better, teach them more history, give them an opportunity to 
develop as persons in a situation in which they can succeed, and we 
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are thus making better citizens out of them than if they were shunted 
out of the schools say at the end of the sixth gr ade because of an 
apparent inability to profit from further school attendance. 

We are not giving them algebra or Latin. We are giving them 
fundamentals in reading, fundamentals in arithmetic, and I believe it 
should be agreed that these young people will be adult citizens 
re sponsib le for doing 

Representative Smiry. Are you speaking of special classes that 
you have for sort of backw: ard students? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Representative SMITH. 
you? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Representative Smirn. Now I will ask you this question. Just how 
long are you going to treat them?’ How long are you going to let 
the fourth grade boy sit in that chair when some other good child 
ought to be coming along and t: aking | it ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. We are not letting the fourth grade boy sit in that 
chair more than 1 or 2 years at the most. 

Representative SmirH. Then what do you do with him? 

Mr. Hansen. If we find he is unable to do the standard work of 
the fourth grade after a second trial, we put him into a special 
grouping. 

Representative Smiry. But he is still in school. 

Mr. Hansen. He isstill in school. 

Representative SmirH. Taking up a seat. 

Mr. Hansen. But he moves on through the sixth grade and even 
into the junior high school and later into the senior high school, and 
that is the principle of universal education. As you are saying, we 
certainly could not hold all of these younsters bac k until the vy achieve 
a standard for the grade, because some of them just do not have that 
capac ity to do it. 

Representative SmitH. I realize you have got a terrific problem, and 
I am not Seances about it. 

Mr. Hansen. I understand. 

Representative Smirn. I am trying to find out what you are going 
to do about it. I know that prev: ails in schools eve ‘ry where and L just 
wonder how long you are going to keep chil lren in school at the 
expense of the taxpayers when the child is not capable of learning. 

Representative O'Hara. Dr. Hansen, where do you find the biggest 
load of these children who do not pass’ Is it in the fourth grade, the 
fifth grade, the ninth grade or just where / 

Mr. Hansen. Our biggest failure rate is in the first grade. 

Representative O'Hara. In the first grade / 

Mr. Hansen. Where last year we had a rate that was 18 percent 
plus. Just last week, Wednesday, actually, e adopte “la new entrance 
age policy which would reduce the asia of very youn 

coming into our elementary schools. We think that ‘will 
problem. 

We moved it up to November 1 

Representative O'Hara. You start them at 6 years / 

Mir. Hansen. Westart them at 5 in kindergarten. 

Representative Harris. In kindergarten, and the first grade at 6. 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. 


And you are treating them separately, are 
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Representative Harris. And you have the greatest percentage of 
failure in the first grade? 

Mr. Hansen. That is correct, sir. 

Representative O’Hara. Following that up, Doctor, there are a 
lot of people including myself who were never very sharp in mathe- 
matics. I hated algebra and geometry and I confess I did not do very 
well in either. 

Now what percentage of failures do you have in the high schools 
say in the 9th and 10th grades in regard to math courses? I appre- 
ciate that that is usually the tough one, that and English are the two 
courses where you probably have failures, 

Do you have any particular failures when they go from the area 
of the 8th grade up into the high school area of 9th and 10th grade? 
Is there any particular increase for that kind of failure / 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, the overall failure rate for the senior high 
school does increase in the 10th grade when they come from the 9th 
grade into the 10th. 

I am not able to think clearly about the percent. It is overall I 
think in the neighborhood ot 1Y tor that level. but | waht To check 
that figure. 

Representative O’Hara. That is all right. It is approximately 
that neighborhood. 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. sir. a little bit above the normal rate. 

Representative O'Hara. What are you doing, Doctor, to consider 
how certain of those children that m: Ly not be able to absorb a com- 
plete high school — might do very well in vocational eduea 
tion? To what extent have you and the School Board given 
consideration to that development for this particular type of pupil? 

Mr. Hansen. The public works project does call for a new con- 
solidated vocational high school. We have 5,000 seattered in the city. 
To be admitted to the vocational high school the student must pass 


a qualifying examination. This may seem inconsistent, but actually 
the voc ational program is sree technical, and requires a capa- 
bility of a kind, and is not a satisfactory program for the slow 


learners, according to our experience and the experience throughout 
the country. 

If you want to m: ake a a mac! hinist out of a m: wn, he h as to have some 

capability in mathematics, for example, so we are not able to use the 
vocational high school program for the slow learners. 

We have instead set up a program that we call the basic 

Representative O’Hara. The slow learner has not got much chance 
except in the vocational program. 

Mr. Hansen. We have what we call the basic curriculum for the 
slow learners in the senior high schools. That is a reduced program 
in which they do take shop work and industrial arts work within the 
senior high school. 

The girls take homemaking, home economics, and the bovs take 
woods and ‘arpentry or sheet metal on an industrial arts basis. 

Representative O'Hara. Isn’t it true, Doctor, that oftentimes this 
slow student may, perhaps not in the higher skilled vocational work, 
but certainly in the ordinary voc ational work, might make a per- 
fectly exc ellent workman or citizen if he has a chance 

Mr. Hansen. That does work out, and those on are given a 
trial, but they must pass this examination. 
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That is the policy we are following. I think it is right. 

Representative O'Hara. I hope you are right. 

Mr, Hansen. Because the vocational school is a technical type of 
program, we need, I think, the subvocational or occupational program 
which we have tried to develop. 

Representative Smrru. Right on the vocational 
shocked at the cost proposed here. 

Mr. Hansen. Eleven million plus. 

Representative Smiru. Vocational high school, $11,384,000. 

Mr. Hansen. That is a consolidation of 5 separate units. 

Representative Smiru. They are going to tear the Capitol down 
and put it up again for $10 million. 

Mr. Hansen. And it will provide for approximately 3,000 students 
in this school. The cost is offset by the fact that we will have the five 
other buildings to be converted into elementary school use, and offset 
by the fact 

Representative Smiriu. You have the cost of 
arately. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Representative Smiru. You have got 14 new schools, and a remodel- 
ing of some large number 
schools, 

Mr. Hansen. That remodeling is a part of the cost of conversion 
into the elementary usage, but the total picture is indicated in this 
chart showing actually that the construction of the 
school in a sense will be an economy in the overall, 

Representative Smiru. I was struck with the high cost of all of 
these schools, and I am wondering in watching this, as I am wondering 
in Virginia, if it is necessary to spend as much money as we do in fea 


tures of schools that we might call ornamental] rather than utili- 
tarian., 


school, I am 


Fall those in there sep- 
+ I don’t remember how many, of other 


vocational high 


Mr. Hansen. We are going to submit to your staff a 
went to the Board of Education Wednesday, whic 
which have been effected 
ation of copings, floors, e 


report that 
h shows the savings 
in school construction through the renova- 
te. Which indicates that we can construct 
those buildings at a square foot cost of $13 or $14 plus, one of the 
lowest costs anywhere in this area, 

Representative Smiru. Don’t tell me about feet. 


I want to know 
about dollars. 


Now this program calls for school construct ion of $53,301,000. How 
much are you going to save by cutting down on frills? 

Mr. Hansen. The savings are already indicated in those estimates. 
That is without the savings— 

Representative Smiru. 
and it is still these figures ? 

Mr. Hansen. My judgment is that the estimates are based upon 
the factors which have been already taken into account for savings, 
so that the economies are included in these figures. 

Representative Smrru. My eye catches one here, for instance, 16- 
room elementary school, $1,717.000. 

Mr. Hansen. John, can you discuss that ? 


Mr. Riecks. There is approximately $600,000 in the 


You mean they have already cut them down 


re for site. 
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Representative Marrngews. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just 
one question. Dr. Hansen, do we have Junchrooms in any of our 
school buildings now ? 

Mr. Hansen. In the junior and senior high schools, yes. In the ele- 
mentary schools we have a mixed situation. The newer schools in- 
cluded Junchrooms but without cooking facilities, just the area with 
tables. The new plans, which are also ine orporated in these estimates, 
provide for the construction of an all-purpose room which would pro 
vide the space to be used for assembly purposes and for lunchroom pur- 
poses, but we do not include estimates for installation of equipment 
for the preparation of food. 

Representative Marruews. In other words, you would not be in a 
position in these new buildings to participate in the school-lunch pro 
gram that is made possib le | 1V the Federal Government? You would 
not be able to do that ? 

Mr. Hansen. Not without the installation of a kitchen. 

Representative Marrnews. I know one problem we have in our 
schools is they have to do the work of the home. They have to teach 
children something about moral codes, they have to feed them, they 
ea to do a lot of things the schools ought not to have to do if we had 
good homes in America. I am worried about the tremendous cost, 
but it looks like it would be a wonderful thing if, in these buildings, 
we could make it possible to participate 7 the school-lunch program. 
[ am not suggesting it because of the cost, but the children all over the 
country as I understand it, pretty well do participate in this school- 
lunch program. You have the milk program now, Dr. Hansen ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes; for the elementary schools. 

Mr. McLat GHLIN. Kitchen facilities of course and dining room fa 
cilities are things cut out of the original expense of these schools. 

Representative SMITH. Any other questions on schools at the mo- 
ment 4 

Representative ALLEN. Just one. Could you tell me, Doctor, whether 
vou spend more money on a per pupil basis on the bright students, the 
normal, or the subnormal ? 

Mr. Hansen. We do not have that broken down in averages. I am 
inclined to say that the edge is in favor of the slower student because 
we have special classes with smaller enrollments for them, whereas we 
do not have for the gifted child. 

Representative Auten. Is there any evidence that spending more 
money ever brings them up to the normal ? 

Mr. Hansen. There is evidence that that is being done, that these 
children are accomplishing, and also this grouping makes it possible 
for the children to learn better in the regular classes because they are 
not held back by the slower-moving pupils, so that the advantage, I 
think, works both ways. 

Representative Harris. Doctor, with reference to your statement 
regarding the slower students and their progress, do you have any 
information that one reason given for a student to be slow in his work, 
or not keeping up, is due to the lack of proper assistance at home? 
Children do not have the fortunate privilege of the home life, for one 
reason or another. Do you have any information that the children 
who do not have the fortunate situation of parents to take care of 
them at home are affected more so than those that do? 

Mr. Hansen. We definitely know 
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Representative Harris. And if so, to what extent‘ 

Mr. Hansen. That the slow-learning problem, the retardation 
problem, is in the poor areas of the city where homes are not eco- 
nomically well supported, where the mothers have to work, or where 
there is division in the home, separation, where there is not only an 
economic problem, but a social and a moral one, and those lac ks the 
chools have to try to make up. 

Children come into the schools, as you said so well, without the 
normal kinds of home experiences which are a part of the educational 
process, and the only hope those children have actually is what the 
schools can do for them. 

Representative Harris. I mention that solely to point out that there 
are some things that regardless of what kind ot programs we have 
here, that you cannot meet all of the problems that they have. 

It is just not in the books, because they have not had the proper 
preparation. I do not care what kind of school facilities you provide 
for them. 

Senator Binie. Mr. Chairman, might I ask just one question before 
you conclude on the schools? It has been suggested to me that in 
many of these relocations, that the new site acquisition is very expen- 
sive, and that seems to be borne out by the testimony on a 16-room 
elementary school at South Dakota and Crittenden where it was 
answered, I believe, that the cost of the site acquisition is S600,000, 
which is a lot of money. 

! am wondering what liaison is established between the school 
uthorities and the Highway Department to avoid acquiring this par 
ticular op for example, and having it taken over by some type of 
highway 2 or3 years in the future. 

Mr. Me " GHLIN. We have a statement on that here, Senator Bible, 
to the effect that it 1s being completely coordinated, and that the 
only present plan which might result in an impingement would be if 
the Planning Commission’s idea on the inner loop freeway is fol 
lowed, which could eliminate the possibility of a reuse of the Wash- 
ington Vocational High School as an eleme ntary school. 

This project is listed in a public works program at a cost of $679,800 
— conversion to elementary purposes. May I have permission, Mr. 

(‘hairman, to insert this statement on highway program « ‘oordination 
with publie schools in the record ? 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM COORDINATION WITH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


There has been complete coordination On all public school projects contained 
in this program. All proposed highway plans have been submitted to officials 
of the public schools as these plans were developed. The entire list was 
reviewed by the Highway Department on April 17, 195s. 

And the Commissioners are assured that each proposed structure and site is 
clear from any interference by present highway plans. There is one school which 
will be affected if an adjustment is made in the center leg of the Inner Loop 
Freeway as recommended by the Planning Commission for the Northwesi 
Urban Renewal Area. This proposal would swing the center leg to the east on 
First Street and would eliminate the possibility of using Washington Voca- 
tional High School as an elementary school. This project is listed in the public 
works program at a cost of $679,800 for conversion to elementary purposes. 


Mr. McLaveuiin. Does that answer your question, Senator Bible? 
Senator Brete. Your direct answer is vou have close haison with the 
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Highway Department so that you do not acquire a site and have it 
condemned by the Highway Department the day after tomorrow ‘ 

Mr. McLaveuiin. There is complete and total coordination with 
the Highway Department. 

Senator Proxmire. Might I ask a question on the same subject / 

Senator Brs.e. Certainly. 

Senator Proxmire. As I understand it, the present facilities for 
school lunch program are very limited, is that correct 

Mr. McLavuentui. In the junior and the high schools they are very 
adequate, I think. 

Senator Proxmire. By adequate, what proportion of the junior high 
school and high school children have a school lunch program, nearly 
100 percent ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. We have the facilities to a 100 percent degree. Not 
all the children buy their lunches. 

Senator Proxmire. I understand that, but it is available for them. 

Mr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Senator Proxmrre. And in the elementary schools / 

Mr. McLaveuury. In the elementary schools we have practically 
no such facilities, except general purpose rooms which may be used 
by the pupils to eat their own lunch there when they bring their 
own lunch to school in preference to returning home. 

Senator Proxmire, in the District of Columbia the plan in the past 
has been that there by enough elementary schools so that children of 
that age may go home. That is true, is it not, Doctor / 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. They are small, but that does not solve the prob 
lem because many of the children even in the smaller schools cannot 
go home to get a lunch because there is nobody there. 

Senator Proxmire. How much of an expense increase would it be 
if you provided refrigeration facilities and so forth that would be 
necessary? Do you have any kind of estimate / 

Mr. McLaveuurn. I think it is the so forth that would be the 
trouble. Do you havea figure on that / 

Mr. Hansen. I think the figure of $2 million was used. 

Mr. McLaveutin. First you have to have more space than is pro- 
vided here, and then put in the kitchen facilities and then operate 
this. 

Mr. Hansen. The kitchen facilities would run about $25,000 thou- 
sand per unit. In some of the schools we do have the space. All we 
need isthe equipment. In many of the older schools we have no lunch- 
room space at all. We either have to convert a classroom, build 
kitchen there and let the children eat in their classes, that can be done, 
or we would have to add a building wing. 

Senator Proxmire. I understand you have done this to a very 
limited extent with some 200 children and you have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the success or lack of success with it. 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. 

Senator Proxmire. Has it been used successfully ? 

Mr. Hansen. So far: yes. 

Senator Proxmire. Is it helpful to the children? Do they seem to 
be adapted to it well ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. Is it expensive / 
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Mr. Hansen. The reports indicate the children are doing better in 
school as a result of it. They are just in a better condition to study. 
The expense is being borne to date by 2 welfare groups, 2 mission 
houses, and we are simply providing the space for the children to meet. 

Senator Proxmire. How widespread is the milk program ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. Throughout the elementary school. 

Senator Proxmire. Is it available to all of them / 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. 100 percent / 

Mr. Hansen. On a free basis. 

Senator Proxmire. And participation is? 

Mr. Hansen. Fairly high. I do not know what the percent is, but 
any child who wants milk can get it. 

Senator Proxmire. That is good to hear. 

Representative McMinnan. They are not required to pay anything 
for the milk ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. Nothing for the milk. They pay something to buy 
crackers to eat with it. 

Representative Smiru. Any other questions ? 

Senator Biste. May I ask just one question? It is a very brief one 
and I simply want to get my own thinking clear on it. I have con- 
tinued to be startled by the figure that you used as the projected in- 
crease in the number of schoolchildren now and in 1964. 

Mr. Hansen. In 1961. 

Senator Bisie. 1961 or 1964 ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. I think we ran it to 1964. 

Senator Bisie. I am wonde ring if you will indicate how you arrive 
at that projection. Will you refresh my memory as to the number of 
schoolchildren that you have in the school system now? Is it 111,000? 

Mr. Hansen. One hundred and eleven thousand. 

Senator Breie. And then you say you are going to get up to what? 

Mr. Hansen. One hundred and forty thousand by 1965-66, an in- 
crease of about 39,000. 

Senator Binte. How do you arrive at that projected increase? It 
seems so much greater than the earlier 5-year figure which I think was 
what, 100,000, 101,000, the figure for 1954? What was the 1954 
figure / 

Mr. Hansen. I don’t have the 1954 figure. 

Senator Biste. Well, anywhere around that. 

Representative O'Hara. What is the nearest one to that ? 

Senator Brerr. The nearest one. I am not worrying about 1954. 

Mr. McLaventin. 1954 was 105,000. 

Senator Breve. In 1954 it was 105,000 and from 1954 to 1957 you 
have increased 6,000 up to 111,000. 

Mr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Senator Brete. From 1957 to 1964, which is 7 years, you say it 
is going to jump from 111,000 to 140,000 ? 

Mr. Hansen. One hundred and forty. 

Senator Bist. On what do you base that projection ? 

Mr. Hansen. This estimate was made by the research oe nt, 
and I will try to give you as well as I can the processes used by the 
man in charge. 

Senator Braie. The research department of what ? 
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Mr. Hansen. Of our school system. 

The computations are based upon the present enrollments at the 
date of the comput: ition, computed in terms of what are called sur- 
vival rates. That is what has been the experience in the preceding 
vear as to the number of children in a given erade who move on into 
the grade above. 

The survival rate might be 95 percent or it might be 110 percent. 
It depends on whether there was an increase in migration or what- 
ever the factors may be. So in essence the computations arrived 
here are based upon the existing enrollments and the record of survival 
grade by grade as they move on, and that percentage figure is used 
as the basis for estimating the increase in enrollment in the years 
ahead. 

I am not sure to what extent birthrate statistics enter into this com- 
putation. I should like, if I may, to supplement this off-the-cuff de 
scription of the processes with a report from the research department 
which will give you in detail the method used. 

Senator Breie. In summary, if I understand the testimony cor- 
rectly, the school population has increased 6,000 in the last 3 years? 

Mr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Senator Bratz. You say in the next 7 years it will increase 29,000? 

Mr. Hansen. That seems to be the estimate. 

Senator Brstr. And yet the population of the District of Colum- 
bia, if I understand it correctly, is almost static at the present time. 

It is about 800,000, vive or take, and has not increased much in the 
last 5 years, and yet in an area of static popul: ition you claim that this 
school population will increase 29,000 in 7 years. It has only increased 
6,000 in the last 3 years. 

Mr. Hansen. We are basing our estimates for the public works pro- 
eram on 1961, which represents an estimate of 124,000, an increase of 
about 12,000 over 1957, so that we are not using the 1965 projections 
as the basis. 

Senator Brete. The 1961 figure was 126,000? 

Mr. Hansen. 124,000. 

Senator Brsrx. That is an increase of 13,000 in the next 3 years 
and yet it only increased 6,000 in the last 3 years. 

Mr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Senator Bratz. You say you are going to have twice as much in- 
crease in the school popul: ition in the next 3 years as you did in the 
last 3 years. We are just hoping for the accuracy of your figures. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Breix. Because that obviously makes a lot of difference in 
this public works program. 

Mr. Hansen. I should say this: That the man who runs this part 
of the business is a very thoroughgoing individual who has been pretty 
close in his estimates in the past, but he always makes this provision, 
and I think it is wise: That conditions may change. A 5- year pro- 
jection must always be subject to review, and with the possibility that 
it may be wrong one way or the other. But in the past I think the 
record will show, won't it, Mr. Commissioner, that the estimates which 
Dr. Foster has prepared have been pretty much on the nose—be pretty 
close. 
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Senator Bisie. It seems to me these figures are rather important 
to us. 

Mr. Hansen. They are. 

Senator Breie. In trying to see how realistic your request is for 
this expanded number of schools. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bisie. Thank you, Doctor. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, there is one more point on this compu- 
tation that I should introduce here. Dr. Foster also uses the census 
figures reporting the number of children under 5 years of age, and 
apparently we do have a very large number of children in that age 
category. 

Senator Braie. I had understood from Mr. Lowe at one time that 
that might be the case in arriving at these rather start ling figures, that 
actually it took into account actual children in being right now in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Lowr. Yes. Senator Bible, one group of population studies we 
have made—we have copies with us, we have not hitherto given the 
committee this particular material—shows that between April 1, 1950, 
and July 1, 1956, the under-age-18, that is 0-to-age-18 population of 
the District of Columbia increased by 51,000, from 194,000 to 245,000 
In a 6-year span. 

Representative O'Hara. Of course, Mr. Allen calls my attention to 
something that I have been thinking about myself. We are all gam- 
bling on what is going to happen in these redevelopment areas, what 
kind of people are going to move into those areas, and that is going 
to determine a lot of what your school population is going to be. That 
is something we are certainly all gambling on. We do not know what 
is going to be the ultimate outcome of that, the location of these new 
redevelopment areas. 

Representative Harris. Yes: but on the other hand, Senator Bible, 
it seems to be very easy to determine how many children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of the age of 2,3, and 4 vears 

Senator Birnie. They are in being. 

Representative Harris. To see what your enrollment will be in 
1961. 

Senator Breue. I recognize that. 

Representative Harris. It seems to me that could be very easily ob- 
tained and I am sure that is part of their statistical proof. 

Senator Bisie. That being true, then we have a real problem as far 
as schoolrooms are concerned. We cannot dismiss it as being a hypo- 
thetieal curve. 

Representative Smirn. In that connection it might be interesting, if 
it 1s easily available, estimates of what are the number of children 
under the age of 4in Washington. 

Mr. McLaventin. They have that, Mr. Chairman, and will provide 
it for the record. 

Representative Smirn. I think it would be well if that figure could 
be obtained. 

It would be helpful. Put it in the record right at this spot. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


3ASIC PROCEDURE IN MAKING PUPIL POPULATION PROJECTIONS FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The basic procedure used in projecting the pupil population of the District of 
Columbia public schools for each future year is that of applying the appropriate 
“survival rate” to the preceding year’s membership of each race in each grade. 
A survival rate, as the term is used here, is simply the percent which the white 
(or colored) pupil membership of a given grade in one year is of the corresponding 
membership of the preceding grade the year before. For example, the actual 
membership of white (or colored) pupils in grade 5 this year is compared with 
the membership of the same race in grade 4 last year, and the fifth-grade figure 
for this year is expressed as a percent of last year’s fourth-grade figure. This 
percent is then applied to the corresponding membership of grade 4 this year to 
obtain the projected membership of the same race in grade 5 for next year 
Separate projections are made for white pupils and for colored pupils because 
the survival rates for the two races are different and require separate statistical 
treatment if reasonable validity of projection is to be attained. 

The procedure indicated above is followed exactly in projecting the member 
ship in each of the grades from 2 to 12, inclusive. For the kindergarten and 
first-grade projections the method is the same except that the survival rate used 
is the percent which the number of white (or colored) pupils in the kindergarten 
or in grade 1 this year is of the number of children of the same race who were 
born to mothers residing in the District of Columbia 5 or 6 years earlier. This 
percent is then applied to the corresponding number of births which occurred in 
the following year to obtain next year’s projected membership of the same race 
in the kindergarten or in grade 1, as the case may be. 

The very large projected increase in the pupil population of the District of 
Columbia public schools during the next 8 years is due very largely to the recent 
steady and substantial increase in the number of colored children born to resident 
mothers, together with the fact that practically all of these children are expected 
to attend public schools in the District as they become old enough for admission 
The cumulative effect of this steadily rising tide of newly born colored children 
as it advances from grade to grade in our schools is much more than enough to 
offset the recent decline in white resident births and in the school survival rates 
among white children in the District. Thus, although the total number of resident 
births occurring here each year is no larger now than it was in 1950 and is not 
expected to increase appreciably in the next few years, the total pupil population 
of the District may be expected to mushroom in dramatic fashion unless the 
factors operating in this direction should change very markedly in the near 
future. While no one can forecast accurately the future trends of these con 
tributing factors, it seems unlikely that they will change sufficiently to affect the 
projected course of pupil membership very much during the next half-dozen years. 

Representative O’Hara. Do you have, Dr. Hansen, a survey of 
that? Do you keep a school population—I don’t mean a school popu- 
lation, but the youngsters, do you have any way of taking a survey of 
what the 2-, 3-, and 4- year-old children are in the District # 

Mr. Hansen. We do not make a census ourselves. 

Representative Smirn. The Census Bureau. 

Mr. Hansen. The data is available, I am told. 

Representative SmirxH. The Census Bureau can supply an estimate 
of that. 

Representative Harris. You take it from the registration of births 
which is down in the Statistical Department of the Department of 
Health. Iam sure. 

Representative Smiru. Now can we pass from the schools? I am 
taking this list. All of you have this book and you will find on the last 
page under 11, the next item is libraries. I see a provision here 

Representative ALLEN. What page, Judge? 
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Representative Saurru. Do you see item 12 on the side? Find that 
and then turn back a page, turn back 2 pages to page 2 at the bottom. 
Libraries is the next item. 

Now under “Libraries”’—and 1 want to say that you will find a lot 
of things in here that would be nice to have, but 1 notice that the so- 
called Dunn survey took these things and went over them and divided 
them up into things that were necessary and things that were desirable 
and things that were not desirable. It makes quite a difference. It 
is provided here for four new branch libraries at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2 million. 

How m: ny of those, though desirable, are not nec ‘essary / 

Mr. McLaveuir. We studied it very carefully, Mr. Chairman, and 
the Tenley-Friendship Branch is an old abandoned police station and 
is extremely inadequate. 

[ think Schuyler Lowe, here, has the justifications on the others. 
We felt that these all were necessary. 

Mi. Lowe. Judge Smith, one item 

meprenent utive Suir. How many branch libraries are there in 
Washineton now ? 

Mr. Lowe. I think we have six at this point. 

Representative Smitu. Then you are going to almost double it ? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. \ ou see, a branch can serve only a limited part 
of the city, and the library plan is to have a modest-sized branch in 
each major community aren of the city. 

Representative Smira. Thank vou. Let’s go to recreational facili- 
ties next. Now L have got on recreational facilities $825,000 for land 
improvements, and $700,000 for structures. Can you tell us a little 
something in justification of that 

Mr. Lowe. In those cases what they do is they take a section of a 
park somewhere and they will have to grade it, they will have to put 
small tield houses for storing equipment, but it 1s principally the 
grading, the lighting and the field houses that is represented by that. 

Representative Smirn. That is sll million. 

Mr. Lowe. That is right. 

Representative Smitu. Are you short of recreational facilities ? 

Mir. Lowe. I didn’t underst: ind your question. 

Representative Smirn. Are you short of recreational facilities? 
Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. Despite the magnificent expanse of parks i 
this city, Mr. Chairman, we are very short on actual recreational areas. 

Representative O'Hara. The neighborhood type. 

Mr. Lowe. The neighborhood type where the kids can get out and 
play. 

Representative O'Hara. Lagree with that. I think you are short. 

Mr. Lown. You see, we have very little vacant land so you do not 
have vacant lots on which the kids can play. 

Representative Smiru. I suspect probab ly we ought to go along 
with that. 

Representative O'Hara. [think I would go along. 

Senator Breie. | would think so, too. 

Representative O'Hara. Because they need it badly. 

Representative Smiru. Now let’s come to police protection facilities. 
The first item that struck my eve was $895,000 to replace a branch 
police station, No. 4. 
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Mr. McLAveuuin. Judge, we have another one of these little cap 
sules for you on this one, because we knew that this was something 
that you had in mind. The total cost for the replacement of this 
station house for the Fourth Precinct is estimated at $895,100. This 
consists of $408,000 for site and $847,100 for—— 

Representative Smirn. Half of it for site? 

Mr. McLaveuun. The point I am coming to is that this is a site 
for both the police station and the firehouse. Included in the pur 
chases of this site is $176,000 for land for the construction of a fire 
house for Engine Company No. 13 and Truck Company No. 10, which 
would be constructed adjacent to the No. 4 precinct station house. 

The present location of the fourth precinct does not conform to the 
new land use established under the Southwest urban renewal progr: um 
The area has been designated as second commercial zone which in- 
creases the value of the land. 

Furthermore, under present planning the new Southwest Freeway 
will cut 18 feet from the rear of the building, thereby eliminating 
any rear access. 

The closing of the alley alongside the building will eliminate side 
access. The garage is inc ‘luded in the 18 feet being cut off. 

Therefore, there would be no storage space for oil, barricades, lan- 
terns, antifreeze, and so forth, or facility for fueling scout cars and 
patrolling wagons. 

Also. there would be no space tor storage of impounded, wrecked, o1 
stolen vehicles. The present builk ling could not continue to be utilized 
unless drastic changes were made in the Southwest urban redevelop- 
ment program and the highway program. 

Representative Smirn. Senator Bible suggests that this has been 
previously considered in the first public works program. 

I do not recall that. 

Senator Bratz. My staff informs me that on the item of police, 
the amount within this $100 million increase is only $144,000. This 
represents an increase of some 9 percent to take care of increased 
costs. Now my question was on these items that we are now reading 
from, totaling $1,601,000—is that embraced in the 1954 public works 
program ¢ 

Mr. Lower. Most of it was, sir. 

Senator Brete. Was the big item, SS99,000, embraced in the 1954 
public-works program / 

Mr. Lowe. I will have to check, Senator Bible. I do not remembe1 
at the moment. 

Representative McMinian. Mr. Chairman, if that Southwest re 
development area where this station is located, who owns this Jand ? 
Does the Government own this land 7 

Mr. McLaveutiy. I do not know whether this specific parcel of 
land has vet been taken over by the Redevelopment Land Agency. 
You would not know, either, would you, Mr. Lowe ? 

Mr. Lower. My recollection is that this particular tract of land was 
bought from private ownership by the Redevelopment Land Agency, 
which means that for us to use it we have to pay them for it from 

the Redevelopment Land Agency. 

It is all figured into the final net cost of the project, but nonethe- 
less when we take over land w! ich they nave acquired, we do nave 
to reimburse them. 
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Representative McMinian. It looks like you are buying the land 
twice, if the Government condemns it and pays for it and then you 
have to come back and buy it again. 

Mr. Lowe. In the final financial reckoning it does not work out 
that way, but it does mean that we have to pay them. 

Representative O’Hara. What happens to the present location that 
precinct 4 is located at? That is owned by the District Government, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Lower. The value of that will be either a cash payment to the 
District or credited toward our share, net cost share of the total 
project. 

Representative O'Hara. What is that figure ? 

Mr. Lower. I do not have that with me. 

Representative O'Hara, It makes a lot of difference to us when 
we are trying to add and subtract here. 

Mr. Lowr. May we supply that for the record, Mr. O'Hara ? 

Representative O'Hara. All right. 

(The above-mentioned information follows :) 


Pertinent facts relating to consolidated police precinct and firehouse in Southwest 
urban renewal area 


Present location and estimated value of existing facilities: 


Precinct No. 4, 492 E St. SW_- Sl Sith cae . $27, 000 
Firehouse-Engine Co. No. 13, 10th and G Sts. SW 7 r : 62, 000 
Firehouse-Engine Co. No. 7 and Truck Co. No. 10, 347 K St. SW . 35, 000 


This amount to be paid to District of Columbia by Redevelopment 
Land Agency-_-- — ee ania 5 124, 000 


Total cost of consolidated police precinct and firehouse included in the pubdlic- 
mork 8 program 
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Representative O'Hara. How many others of these projects were 
also included in the 1954 Capital Improvement Act besides this one? 

Mr. Lowr. We have not put together a detailed itemized list of 
that because this new program represented the matter of taking 
stock of where we stood today, what we actually needed for the 
future. 

Now in terms of dollars the picture is contained in a little summary 
that is attached to this supplemental statement that has been dis- 
tributed to you! 

Senator Binte. Which statement is that ? 
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Representative O’Hara. There are so many statements here that I 
am lost already. 

Senator Bree. I am just trying to avoid confusion. 

Mr. Lowe. This is the one with the first column heading, “Orig- 
inal 10-year program.” It is in the package of material that was 
put in front of you. 

Representative Smrru. This morning? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Representative Smirn. What page is it? 

Mr. Lowe. It is a separate statement entitled in the first column, 
“Original 10-year program. 

Mr. McLatent. Mr. Chairman, could I say to Mr. O’Hara that 
actually over the 3 years of operation under the public works pro- 
gram there have been a great deal of variations anyhow from the 
original program; that is, as the thing has gone through to Congress? 

Mr. Lowe. To go back to Senator Bible's question as to whether 
this replacement of the No. 4 precinct was in the original program, it 
was not. 

It is a new project that developed as the redevelopment plans for 
the southwest and the highway construction plans for the southwest 
were perfected. 

Senator Breite. Thank you. 

Representative Smrrn. Let me see if I am not correct about this on 
this No. 4 precinct. The government, through this housing develop- 
ment company is going to take that away from them, is that right? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Representative Smirn. And they are going to pay you some money 
for it, I suppose? 

Mr. Lowe. We will get a cash payment or a credit in the financial 
computations. 

Representative Smirn. And then in addition to that credit you 
have these expenses here of building that combined fire and police 
station, of $895,000 charged to the precinct replacement, and this 
engine 13, truck 10, $307,000; so instead of being $895,000, it is going 
to be $1,100,000 or $1,200, 000; is that right ? 

Mr. Lowe. That is the aggregate cost of the structure. 

Representative SMITH. In two different categories. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Mr. Chairman, may I say 

Representative Smiru. And then in addition to that whatever you 
get for the land. 

Mr. Lowe. That is correct. 

Representative Smiru. So this outfit is going to cost you about a 
million and a half dollars to build a firehouse and a sub-police sta- 
tion before you get done with it. 

Mr. Lowe. Judge Smith, the way these redevelopment projects 
work out, the city government, whether it is Washington or any other 
city, has to prov ide one-third of the net cost of redeve loping the area. 
We may provide our one-third either by a cash payment to the re- 
development agency or through the provision of community facilities 
such as this, so in this case when you actually get through totaling up 
everything, this is probably as desirable a w: Ly of financing our third 
of the project cost as there will be, this and similar types of con- 
struction. 
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Mr. McLaveunwtn. In this way publie works will pay in southwest, 
as we see it now, all of our third of the cost of redevelopment. 

Representative Smiru. The thing that seems apparent. to me is that 
the Federal Government through its housing agency and other mon- 
key business is going to make the District. of Columbia spend a mil- 
lion and a half ‘dollars to put another police station in the place of 
the one that is perfectly good so far as utility is concerned. 

Mr. McLaveutin. Could I ask Mr. Blaser the condition of that ? 

Representative Smirn. You will never get that across to Congress, 
that this is something that the Federal Government ought to be 
paying instead of the District paying. 

Mr. McLavenuin. Mr. Chairman, if that is the station 1 recollect, 
I don’t think we have much of a station there anyhow. Could you 
speak to that, Mr. Blaser ? 

Representative Smrru. I was just wondering how it is going to cost 
$895,000 to put a sub-police station down there, and I do not see any 
reason why a sub-police station has got to be so monumental, so to 
speak. I am not criticizing the District Commissioners. I am criticiz- 
ing the system under which we are compelled to operate here. 

You have got to build everything you build to conform to some- 
body’s ideas about what ought to be put in. 

Representative O'Hara. Aesthetic ¢ 

Representative Smirn. I guess we have got about all the informa- 
tion on that we can get, haven’t we? Are there any other questions 
on either police protection or fire fighting facilities! I would like to 
know just briefly what this training school replacement is about of a 
million dollars at Blue Plains. What is that ? 

Mr. Lowe. That is the school where we take our rookie firemen and 
trainthem. The old structures are many years old, badly deteriorated, 
and need to be replaced, and we are moving them down to Govern- 
ment-owned land in the section of the District called Blue Plains. 

Representative Smiru. That doesn’t have to be so ornamental. 
Why does it cost a million dollars ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. It is your heavy repair facilities for this equipment, a 
training tower for the men, and a considerable quantity of other in- 
structional facilities. I think our buildings and grounds people might 
have details on what will go in the building if you wish to pursue it 
further, Judge. 

Representative O’Hara. It seems like a lot of money. How many do 
you train at a time 4 

Mr. McLaveuuin. About 40, I believe, or 45, isn’t it, in a class, but 
I think our fire department stands very high j in its training procedures. 
It is something they have concentrated on. They have de veloped new 
techniques, new pumps that are being copied by other fire departments. 

We have a very commendable organization here. 

Representative Smiru. Can we go to health facilities? District 
of Columbia General Hospital, would you tell us a little something 
about that, $9 million ? 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, that is a lump-sum figure recommended 
by a hospital consultant that we engaged last year. The Dunn com- 
mittee and the Commissioners inc luded this amount pending further 
analysis of the hospital consultant’s report. He is proposing the con- 
solidation of certain facilities at District of Columbia General to make 
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it an adequi ite institution. At this point it should be stated that the 
$9 million is only a part of the Senate recommendations. 

Representative O’Hara. Is that the new hospital just approved 

Mr. Lowe. Oh, no, sir, that is the Washington Hospital Center, 
which was built at a cost of about $23 million or $24 million. It is 
privately operated. But this is to take the rundown parts of District 
of Columbia General and also to add the facilities they need, such as 
the operating facilities, which are only about 25 percent of what they 
should have. As far as we have progresse «1 in working on this consult- 
ant’s report, it appears that he is very sound in his recommendations. 

Representative Sairu. This is for indigents, is it not ? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Representative Harris. Where is the District of Columbia General 
Hospital? 

Mr. McLavueuuin. East Capital, next to the jail. 

Mr. Lowe. Near the armory-jail vicinity. 

Representative Smiru. Any sion questions about that ¢ 

Represent: itive O'Hara. What about this psychiatric building? 
Aren't most of these people referred out here to St. eerie pet 

Mr. McLaueuuin. Mr. O’Hara, we have just constructed a new 
psye - atric building, and the old psychiatric building has been prom- 
ised in part for the treatment of chronic alcoholics and narcotic ad- 
Sales We have promised the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and it has been through the necessary rounds up here, that 
we will not use the facilities of the Federal Government any more in 
the treatment of narcotic addicts after = Ist of July, and in econnec- 
tion with the reuse of the old psye ‘hiatrie builk linge. which isa pretty 
sound building in four sections, this is the estimate of what will be 
needed. 

There is also a plan to attempt to reduce our part of the population 
at St. Elizabeths Hospit: al, which I think you gentlemen have been 
reading about in the past couple days in the papers, -« Judge Holtz 
hoff’s statement, and so forth, that it is inadequate. If we can 
reduce our part of the population out there substantially, it will not 
only help their situation, but help our budget. The Health Depart- 
ment has had in mind for several years attempting to ask that cases 
that might be held over for quite some time in St. Elizabeths Hos 
pits al to be referred in some instances for a spec ial atte Inpt to re habili- 
tate those peop le and put them out on the streets rather than have 
them just stay on forever as a charge to St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Commissioner Karrick has drawn into range here, Mr. Chair 
man. He has the special supervision of this department, and I 
imagine he would like to say something about this situation. 

Mr. Karrick. I would like to supplement what has been said about 
the basic $9 million item for the District of Columbia General Hos 
pital. The one word that was left out of the statement is the word 
“consolidation” of the architectural arrangement of that hospital 
which is sprawled all over a great many acres and is extremely expen- 
sive and awkward to operate. It has orown through the decades with 
buildings added here and there. Some of them | think were built 
during the war and are nonfireproof. The main hospital building 
consists of three very high longitudinal sections, and all disconnected 
with each other except on ground-floor level. One is for surgery, one 
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is for medicine, and one is for tuberculosis. The concept that the 
hospital consultant had in mind was to build in between these three 
longitudinal sections and connect them; consolidate that building 
something in the line of the concept of a modern hospital. 

You will notice when the Navy built its modern hospital out in 
Bethesda, with all the land in the world to use, instead of sprawling 
all over the place, it went up in the air, straight up in the air, which 
is the ws ay to build a hospital today, if you can do it. Now, we 
cannot achieve that at District of Columbia Head exactly. We have 
this condition. We have this hospital. We are not prepared to 
recommend that it be scrapped and something else be built. But we 
can, to a great extent, improve the situation there by this consolida- 
tion in the form of this large construction item. We have now in 
this hospital, I believe, 60 entrances and exists. The operation is 
literally completely impractical and unfeasible. It is sprawled all 
over the place with different operating rooms scattered here and there 
where they have been placed in different years. 

This is an effort to achieve some modernity at what would be very 
much less than complete construction for a new hospital for the indi- 
gent. That is the essential basis and reason for what the hospital 
consultants recommended. That was authorized by an act of Con- 
gress Which appropriated $35,000 for us to engage the services of 
experts, which we did. 

This is the result of that survey of the expert engaged under the 
authority of Congress. 

We can continue to operate District of Columbia General. I think 
it should be on record that any operation that we continue will continue 
to be difficult and almost impractical and subject to continuing loss, 
waste, and inevitable criticism. 

The situation can be materially improved. We will not even then 
have what anyone would build today in the way of a hospital. No one 
would conceive of such an architectural lummox as the District of 
Columbia General Hospital. 

We can continue to use it very much better of the central structure, 
the core of the operation, is consolidated. 

Now, we have to recognize, I think, that we are dealing with a num- 
ber of intangibles. One of these longitudinal erections, a third struc- 
ture, is for tuberculosis. Research on tuberculosis may develop some- 
thing very startling; we don’t know. We have a 600-bed tuberculosis 
hospital in Glenn Dale, Md., which at times has more than 100 vacant 
beds. That is due to three pharmaceuticals which were developed by 
science in the treatment of tuberculosis. ‘There was no way to predict 
such a development when that hospital was built. These three phar- 
maceuticals have substantially and materially reduced the hospitaliza- 
tion period for the tuberculosis victim. He may now, at a much 
earlier date, return to his home without danger to himself or to his 
family if he continues the checkup service so that he can be examined 
from time to time. 

Continuing research may, at any day, give us something new. This 
survey went to the extent of recommending that Glenn Dale, as a tuber- 
culosis hospital, eventually be closed, and that tuberculosis patients be 
consolidated in this hospital. 

Representative O’Hara. How many do you have there now ? 
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Mr. Karrick. In Glenn Dale? 

Representative O’Hara. No; in District of Columbia General. 

Mr. Karricx. I don’t have that number. We have one wing devoted 
tothem. It is approximately 100. 

Representative O'Hara. I was wondering why you maintain both, 
Mr. Karrick. 

Mr. Karrick. It isa very good question. I have had it up a number 
of times, and I have had a lot of arguments and a lot of sessions with 
medical people. They are most insistent that the General Hospital 
should have a tuberculosis wing for several reasons: to facilitate the 
research, to maintain the continuity of the research, and for the teach- 
ing facilities of the interns and students at District of Columbia 
General, which is a teaching hospital. 

The logical step, from the point of view of a businessman who got 
into the commissionership, is to move them all out and put them in 
Glenn Dale, concentrate tuberculosis there. I did not do so only be- 
cause of the violent protest of the medical profession. 

Representative Smirx. Thank you, Mr. Karrick. 

Any further geeanas Mr. Karrick ? 

Representative O'Hara. Just one question, Judge. 

May I ask Mr. Lowe, are any of these items included in the 1954 act? 

Mr. Lowe. The old psychiatric building I am sure is. The new 
psychiatric building was, of course, and so its completion would be 
construed as part of it. Of course, the other two little items are not. 
They are new. 

Mr. Karrick. May I mention one other point to visualize and to 
demonstrate to the committee some of the medical problems which are 
involved in getting medical instruction. The Glenn Dale Hospital has 
a type of construction which provides balconies for sunlight for tuber- 
culosis patients. There are substantial wards of that type, which was 
the proper method known to medicine at the time of construction. But 
that is utterly useless now. Nobody uses those. Nobody wants them. 
They are of no avail whatever 

Tuberculosis is now not treated in that way. That was, however, a 
proper concept at the time those buildings were built. Now that is not 
used. Balconies are no longer necessary and sunlight is not used. 

The basis of treatment tod: ry is mostly the X-ray examination and 
the administration of these three very important drugs with names 
extremely long, and I don’t happen to know them. 

Representative O’Hara. Mr. Karrick, what do they reduce the 
medical time to TB patients ? 

Mr. Karrick. That would all depend on the patient. There is a 
very substantial average reduction; it is cut almost in half, I believe. 

Mr. McLaveutry. I think it is about half. 

Mr. Karrick. A patient who would have been 3 years in a hospital 
now may be released in 18 months, but it depends on whether he has 
other complications. 

Representative O’Hara. But over the years, you have that this 
rather general, steady number of patients to be treated for tubercu- 
losis who must be treated and segregated ? 

Mr. Karricr. Yes. 

Representative O’Hara. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Karrick. Yes. But, on the other hand, nationally a number 
of tuberculosis sanatoriums have closed. 

Representative O'Hara. That is right; in my home State. 

Mr. Karrick. They have given up some. Here again is an instance 
of the District of Columbia’s difficulty financially. In almost all 
municipalities, tuberculosis patients are referred to State institutions. 
They are not run by cities. That is almost invariably the situation. 

Here we have the burden of a State as well as the burden of a city. 
We have not only the District of Columbia General Hospital as a city 
hospital, but we are also taking care of our tuberculosis people. 

Representative fiver rH. Now on the question of erection of facilities, 
I do not have any questions on that. 

Re presentative Harris. Where is the youth center? 

Mr. Lowe. That is down at the Occoquan Reservation, Mr. Harris. 
It is pursuant to the act to take care of the age 18 to 22 younger offen- 
ders, a rehabilitation type. It is currently under construction and was 
in the 1954 program. The $3,600,000 shown here is to complete it. 

Representative Harrts. This is additional to what has already 
been authorized ? 

Mr. Lower. No, sir. Some additional dollarwise, sir. The project 
itself is the same. There have been changes in cost estimates. We 
reduced it just a little. 

Representative Smirn. Is that all the questions on these facilities? 

Next is Welfare Institutions. Down near the bottom of that page, 
this item of dormitory replacement, $3,500,000, called the D. C. 
Village. 

Mr. Lowe. Those are the dormitories for the old people at Blue 
Plains, which is our old persons institution. 

Representative Smirv. Is that what you call D. C. Village, Blue 
Plains? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. The buildings we are talking about here are 
many years old, are not fire-resistant, and are badly deteriorated and 
do need replacing. You will note that that is a little over half of the 
total amount for the Welfare Department. 

Representative Harris. I would thoroughly agree, Mr. Chairman, 
with the statement that they do need reh: bilits ating and some replace- 
ment, because they are in bad condition, some of them. I do not see 
how they have gotten along the way they have. 

Representative O'Hara. We have accomplished some of that re- 
placement out there, the old people’s home, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Lowe. There is a new infirmary down there. 

Represe ntative O'Hara. Which you badly needed. 

Mr. Lowe. That is right. 

Representative O'Hara. That was in our 1954 program, as I recall. 

Mr. Lowe. I am fairly certain it was. At least the financing of it 
was included in 1954. . 

Mr. McLavenun. We have all the children from that location, 
too. You remember the old firetrap. 

Representative ALLEN. May I ask one on welfare. On this analysis 
of the original and revised public works program, welfare in the 
original 10-year proposal had 29 projects at $9,600,000. Now it seems 
to have 45 projects at $11,400,000. What would account for the in- 

rease of 16 projects? 
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Mr. Lowe. That is prince ipally attributable to this new item for 
the replacement of the dormitories, and some deletions of other ite ms 
that had been earlier planned make it net out at not quite the full $3.5 
million increase. 

Representative ALLEN. The increase is about $2 million. 

Mr. Lowe. About $2 million. 

Representative ALLEN. And some of these things cost quite a bit of 
money which you have just mentioned. 

Mr. Lowe. ‘Yes. As we mentioned earlier, we have deleted some 
things which we earlier in 1954 thought were needed. As the popula- 
tion char: acteristics and needs of the city have changed, we have had to 
change our planning. 

Representative Smirn. What line is that 

Representative ALLEN. I am talking about welfare in this com- 
parative statement. I am curious as to what 16 projects there are, at 
least that we did not know about before. 

Mr. Herman. Some number of small projects have been added there 
which were not contemplated in the former program. 

Representative ALLEN. What programs are they / 

Mr. SHea. Such things as the hospital building would be a separate 
project. An additional elevator in a hospital would be an additional 
project. That type of thing. 

Representative O'Hara. I notice under the caption of “Facilities,” 
chapel, $20,000, and a garage, $175,000. 

Mr. Suea. I believe— 

Mr. Lowe. The $10,000 for the chapel is planning money only, not 
for the construction. 

Representative Smirn. Any other questions on those projects? If 
not, we will go over to page 4, Buildings and Grounds, and the first 
item on that is the large item which is for the purpose of tearing 
down the present Municipal Building and building a new one, what 
they call completing the triangle. 

Re presentative O'Hara. J] think we had better get realistic on some 
of these programs, Judge, when we face up with the problem of where 
we are going to get the money. That is the thing that bothers me. 
I tremb le over what we face on the House side. 

Representative Smrru. I understand that the Commissioners have 
not suggested this thing, but that it comes from General Services. 

Mr. McLaveuir. May I read just a couple of paragraphs from 
this state me nt on that subjec t, Judge. I am afraid that ata previous 
meetil o the unpres : lon Wi as left that such a building is needed for the 
sole a Irpose of pe hii itt Ling the Fede ral Government to complete the 
Federal Triangle 

At this time | V ish to stress that irrespective of whether we keep 
the old District Building, we need to construct a new building at 
least large enough to repli ice seriously deteriorated quarters of the 
Board of Education, to relieve crowding in existing office space, and 
to permit consolid: iting’ some of our bad lly scattered age ncies. 

In addition, our offices are so crowded now that we are hi: aving to 
rent some space and soon will need to rent more, © onstruction of 


ral 


new building should permit the sale of other properties worth ap- 

»roximately $1,400,000, thus returning them to the tax rolls. . 
This fu rther prob lem is inherent in this question of what to do 

about the old District Building. For many years the Federal Gov 
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ernment has had this plan to complete the Federal Triangle. As a 
result of planning to vacate the old District Building, the District 
government held down the outlays necessary to properly maintain 
and modernize it. ‘The Commissioners hope that we can either be 
given assurance of a new building to permit vacating the old, or else 
assurance of a sufficient period of occupancy to justify proper moderni- 
zation and maintenance. 

The paint has been hanging down in blocks, and things like that. 
We have recently, in desper: ation, performed a bit of maintenance in 
the building, but I think this is true, that we should either have as- 
surance that we are going to be there long enough to fix the building 
up, or go along with the general planning of the Federal Govern- 
ment. : 

Senator Bratz. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if the present Board 
of Commissioners would develop for the record the growth in the 
number of District of Columbia employees over the last 5 years or 
some such comparable figure. 

Representative Smiru. Since the reorganization. 

Senator Bretz. Since the reorganization of 1952 might be a good 
period. 

Mr. McLaveuttin. We have a special exhibit on that, Mr. Chair- 
man, which is about No. 3 or No. 4 down in the packet we gave you. 
It is one of these horizontal jobs which is entitled, “Comps arison of 
Positions Prior to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 19: 52, and Positions 
in Fiscal Year 1958.” 

Representative Smiru. Would you give us the page number on that ? 

Mr. McLaveutw. It is the beginning of the exhibits, Judge Smith. 
This analysis explains completely the fact that taking the positions 
existing July 1, 1952, the net positions allowed by appropriation acts 
since that time bring us up to the total that we have now. And there 
is an analysis opposite each of these. 

For instance, as you will see there, the Executive Office of the Com- 
missioners has added seven positions in connection with juvenile de- 
linquency. That is through the establishment of the Commissioners’ 
Youth Council. 

We might talk for a long time about what great benefits have been 
derived from the Commissioners’ Youth Council. We have had all 
the surrounding areas coming in to study it, to follow it in organiz- 
ing their control of juvenile delinque ney. 

Most of these positions are in connection with additional revenue 
raising. Take this Department of General Administration. We have 
had 72 positions created performing functions, which prior to reor- 
ganization were performed by other agencies, but 51 positions for the 
reassessment program, 56 for new revenue programs, and 8 for the 
real-estate assessment program. 

[ think down the line each one of these positions has been justified 
to the satisfaction of the Appropriations Committee, which I think 
most of us here recognize gives us a real going-over when we appear 
each year. 

Representative O'Hara. How is our reassessment program pro- 
gressing ¢ 

Mr. McLavuenur. It was ahead of schedule the last time I heard, 
Mr. O’Hara. 
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Representative O’Hara. They caught me a couple of years ago. I 
just wanted to be sure oe caught some more. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. O’Hara, we are getting just about all of them now. 
Weare on schedule. It w iT show up in the tax rolls for the fiscal year 
starting July 1, 1959. 

Representative O’Hara. That is one of the favorite subjects that 
is discussed on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir, I know that, although on an overall average we 
are probably 85 percent through with the program. 

Mr. McLavenun. I would like to put this word in again, In case 
there are members here who were not here when I said it before. Al- 
though the purpose of this reassessment was an equalization, and with 
no conscious effort to increase at that stage until there were complete 
equalization at least, the result of it indicates that there will be an 
increase of about $1 million in our real-estate tax. 

Representative O’Hara. There is no question but what there was a 
need of a reassessment program pretty badly. 

Mr. McLaueuurn. Just as a result of the equalization itself. 

Mr. Lowe. The city has never had a complete reassessment before, 
Mr. O’ Hara. 

Senator Biste. Is there any possibility, Mr. McLaughlin, that there 
will be a reduction in the overall number of employees of the District 
of Columbia in the next year ? 

Mr. McLaveuurn. I should doubt it. I will ask Mr. Lowe to speak 
to that, but I should doubt it unless it is in connection with something 
as temporary as this reassessment program. 

You see, as new buildings, new institutions are set up, they have 
to be staffed. 

Would you speak to that, Mr. Lowe? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. 

The only place I can think of where there will be a net reduction 
is in general administration when we release the temporary em- 
ployees we have for the reassessment program. Everything else is in 
need of more services. When you have more school kids, you need 
more teachers. We have more institutional inmates so we have to 
have more caretakers in those facilities. 

Across the board, the problems of the city are increasing, and for 
every problem you have to have people to cope with it. 

Representative Smiru. Right in that connection, in this list you 
furnished us this morning, I see that the Department of Public Wel- 
fare has increased in that time from 880 employees to 1,598, nearly 
doubled since 1952. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. McLaveuury. I think the explanation there—perhaps you 
would like to hear from Mr. Shea on that, the Director of Public 
Welfare. 

Mr. Suea. Actually, sir, most of it is reflected in new buildings. 
You will notice 235 for staffing new buildings in the District of 
Columbia Village. That is the home for the aged and infirm. 

As referred to previously, the new infirmary was constructed, and 
actually occupied in March 1954, twice the capacity of the infirmary 
was increased from 144 beds to 344 beds. So, therefore, you had to 
have comparable staff to take care of that situation. 

In our Public Assistance and Child Welfare Agency, it is public 
information that the burden of public assistance and child welfare 
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is Increasing every single month. The fact is that we either try to 
do something about the situation by way of service and have reason- 
able caseloads in rendering that service, or we just ignore the situa- 
tion and the thing just gets out of line completely. 

At the Children’s Center where there has been an increase of 288 
positions, that is again the actual establishment of two new institu- 
tions. The old Industrial Home School that used to be at Wisconsin 
Avenue, you will recall was there from 1827 until we abandoned it 
in 1954. We increased the capacity from 144 to 329. We removed 
the institution from Blue Plains where there was a capacity, by using 
every single bit of space, of 265, to a capacity of 562. So we literall 
doubled the population in the buildings, and they are pretty aan 
up to capacity. 

You will recall that during this present fiscal year the surplus 
food program was established, and there was authorized 22 positions 
for that. And there have been 27 positions for the improvement 
of services in the District of Columbia institutions. 

In other words, we have added the positions as representing people 
who provide psychiatric help, clinical psychologists, dentists, so that 
we can try to do something for these children who are delinquent, 
to get them out and help them becoine self-sustaining citizens. 

tepresentative O'Hara. How many children are out there now, Mr. 
Shea? 

Mr. Sura. At the Children’s Center there were approximately 1,450. 
They include about 750 delinquents and a little less than 800 retarded 
children. At Junior Village this morning there are 305 children. 
At the Receiving Home there are 51 children. 

Representative O'ILlara. That is all on the cost of the District 
government ¢ 

Mr. Sea. Yes, sir. 

Representative Smrrn. Does that not present this, that statement, 
which is very clear and very enlightening: Every time you build a new 
building or build a new facility. it means you have got to have some- 
body to run it, and instead of reducing your employment this program 
is going to materially increase your employ ment and increase the cost 
of operations? And I am just wondering where you are going to get 
the money. 

Mr. McLaventt. Of course, what happens is, the need is demon- 
strated for the buildings first. Then, of course, the building is put 
up, and you have tostaff the building. 

Could I give just a couple of sentences here as an example of how 
these things have hapnened? The Appropriations Committee itself 
made a very thorough investigation of conditions at the General Hos- 
pital about a year and a half ago, and their own recommendation 
resulted in a very shabentinty' increased staff at the General Hospital. 

A committee was set up to study prisons, parole, and probation, 
and I think the principal recommendation from this very astute com- 
mittee, of which the recorder was a Senate employee, the counsel for 
the Senate Committee on the Revision of the United States Code, I 
believe it is—the principal recommendation there was more staff for 
parole, more staff for this and that. 

So, as I say, each one of these items have been very scrupulously 
looked at by the Appropriations Committee over these 3 or 4 years. 


24747—58 23 
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I think, looking backward, you will find there is that sort of justifi- 
cation for each one. 

Representative Smirn. While we are on the subject of personnel, I 
think this ought to be borne in mind. I will put in the record at this 
point a statement of the number of employees in 1951, showing an 
increase in the number of overall employees, an increase in the number 
of classified employees which is a gain of 61 percent; and also a state- 

ment, year by year from 1951, of the increased cost by reason of 
changing in grade levels, whic h runs from 23 percent of employees 
who have been upgraded, toa percent of 325 in grade 16 employees who 
have been upgraded. And I would like your comment on that for 
the purpose of the record. 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


Total number of employees, District of Columbia government 


TS aliens en apd hdhelinaisi innate 18, 056 
a re NUT a id ae ei eniaininmenniann 22, 820 
Gross salaries 
Ot a a atl latin eadanneiebanlaranchapatibiphaasdtedbe dnthancsndandtecew $70, 916, 703 
re te Ar, SD dc cineiceelieiin unig eclinninbsyenmnin ti miaibiinem Gites cabten 97, 094, 671 


Number of classified employees, District of Columbia government, fiscal years 
1951 through 1957 


Ti a a ance a ictecienee I EE ea 7, 089 
0 ae aes 7, 902 
Nh nS a es anes, er is cas 3,019 
es cha basin eienebianel 5,999 Percentage gain................ 61.8 
DR bcd eect aan een aeecoaae 6, 678 


Changes, by grade level, between 1951 and 1957 


Number Number | Numerical Percentage 


Grade level employed, employed, change increase 
1951 1957 | 

ee athe ; 360 104 256 : a 

ee ahaa ‘ ii 357 823 | +466 130. 50 
ire scte Gielen eaiieaetd oe 951 1, 417 +466 49.00 
sate ; ‘ , a 733 1,971 +338 46. 10 
5 ba : | 1, 000 1, 237 4-237 | 23. 70 
eine “ nitinol d ; 258 701 443 171. 70 
_ wae . 482 1, 027 +545 113. 00 
8. 54 26 +152 281. 40 
Di Sbicdetbheesuenp pidwis - 275 431 +156 56. 70 
ee eee ; 36 74 +-38 110. 50 
Weis. ee wee ‘ me ; ia 166 246 +8) 48, 20 
12 ei ‘ 96 | 28) +184 191. 60 
DR $5. sind anadahdumawns ; ; 66 141 +75 113. 60 
14__ elisha dia naiadlediiig< é 24 85 +61 254. 20 
BR Citar tletdeateae cieiesbed oh ian 18 36 +18 100. 00 
ied ae ae deheninadh es : 4 17 +13 325. 00 
nits deith dat ned) kekbawenie ‘ 3 = sia ea 
[ei ctdiseccasunashan iilrihe Roe ihlestasiacts ; ‘ 0 3 RG se a 


Mr. McLavenuin. Mr. Chairman, anticipating this, we asked the 
President of the United States Civil Service Commission for their 
estimate of our situation with respect to compliance with classifica- 
tion laws, and he sent us this brief letter which I would like to read 
into the record, if it is all right with you: 


Dear Mr. McLAvuGHIIN: This is in reply to your request of March 20, 1958, 
for a general evaluation of the effectiveness of the total classification program 
in the District of Columbia government. We have found that the classification 
program is being administered generally in an excellent manner. 

Within the past 2 years we have surveyed 15 of the departments of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government, 12 of these within the past year. These depart- 
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ments have a total of 7,612 positions under the Classification Act. Our survey 
included a review of 698 of these positions. This review actually represents 
1,370 positions since identical additional positions are included. 

Our findings are briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) Only 7 downgradings were required; 38 positions were underallocated 
and required upgrading. ‘This indicates that 93.5 percent of the positions sur- 
veyed were properly classified as to grades. 

It is significant that these changes in grades were due chiefly to changes 
in duties that occurred after the original Classification Act rather than to in- 
accurate evaluation of the duties. 

(2) Position descriptions needing revision or amendment totaled 146. We 
feel that the cyclical reviews which you are initiating will greatly reduce the 
inaccuracies in position descriptions. In all our contacts we observed substan- 
tial progress in recent years. This was evidenced by the increasing cooperation 
of the departments, the respect of employees for classification decisions ren- 
dered by the Personnel Office of the District of Columbia government, the in- 
creasing requests from management for advice on organizational positions, and 
the further development of a classification training program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harris ELtsworrH, Chairman. 

Representative Smiru. Are you familiar with the statement I just 
put inthe record? I do not remember where I got it. 

Mr. McLavueuurn. It was not from the District government, Mr. 
Chairman. Iam not familiar with it. 

Representative Smita. I thought perhaps you would like to ex- 
amine that and add right at this point in the record any comments 
you desire to make as to its accuracy or any other comme nts you desire 
to make, and put it at this point in the record. 

Mr. McLaveuiin. You mean supply it for the record? Or do you 
wish it commented on now / 

Representative Sairn. I would think you would want to make 
some statement. ‘To me, that statement is pretty disturbing, the great 
percentage of increases in grade. 

I do not take it that the Civil Service Commission comes down 
there and asks you to increase the grade. I imagine that comes from 
the various heads of departments in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McLaueuuin. Actually, Judge—— 

Representative Smiru. Upgrading goes to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the Civil Service Commission acts upon it, not on their 
own initiative, but upon yours. 

Mr. McLaveutrn. I have had this experience in over 5 years in 
the District Building: When I went in, one of the first things called 
to my attention when I went in as Chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission was that we were losing employees right and left to the 
Federal Government ,and I asked why. 

They said, “All of our jobs are underallocated 1 to 2 grades, 114 
to 2 grades.” 

And it has been generally mandatory that we upgrade to bring the 
District government on the same plane as the standards of classifica- 
tion of the Federal Government fica that period. I know this as 
my own experience. 

Now perhaps Mr. Lowe could comment on that. 

Representative Smirn. [ just thought you might want to comment 
on that. 

Mr. McLavueuiin. Shall we provide this for the record, then, Judge 
Smith ¢ 

Representative Smirn. Yes. It will be inserted at this point. 
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(The information to be furnished follows :) 


The number of positions referred to were those reflected in the annual report 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1957 and 
show actual number of employees as of June 30, 1951, to June 30, 1957. 

In analyzing the increase or decrease in the number of positions by grade, 
it should be noted that a large number of the grade changes are a direct 
result of new or revised position classification standards published by the 
United States Civil Service Commission. For example, new classification 
standards for only 2 types of positions (nurses and nurse assistants) resulted 
in the mandatory upgrading of 715 positions in the Health Department alone. 
These same standards also required upgrading of a substantial number of like 
positions in the Department of Public Welfare. Also, new classification stand- 
ards for social workers involved upgrading of some 92 positions, Likewise a 
number of new standards have required upgradings for other groups of posi- 
tions such as psychologists, recreation employees, fuod inspectors, veterinarians, 
dental hygienists, and payroll clerks. 

Apart from the new or revised standards, a number of positions in the Dis- 
trict Government have been upgraded as the result of classification reviews 
which have been made since 1951. Prior to reorganization in 1952, there were 
many individual positions which had not been reviewed for years many of 
which were undergraded. One classical example was a storekeeper, GS-2, 
which had not been reviewed for 20 years (same incumbent in the position). 
Upon review the position was found to rate GS—4 rather than GS-2. 

All positions classified by the District government are required by law to 
be classified in accordance with or consistent with the standards published by 
the United States Civil Service Commission and such actions are subject to 
postaudit by the United States Civil Service Commission. During the past 2 
years, the Civil Service Commission has conducted classification inspections of 
practically all major departments in the District government and have con- 
sistently found the grades of positions to be high!y accurate. (See attachment 
1, letter from the Civil Service Commission appraising the District's classifica- 
tion program.) These inspections of the District's classification program are 
made periodically by the Civil Service Commission on its own initiative, and 
serve as an audit or check on the aceuracy of the District’s classification 
actions. As indicated in the attached letter from the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, the District's work in this field was found to be generally 
excellent. 

The differential shown in the annual report of the actual number of general 
schedule employees in 1951 (4,883) compared to 1957 (7,902) is explained on 
two bases: (a) 700 former CPC employees were changed from CPC and added 
to the general schedule in 1954 and 1955; and (b) the balance of the differ- 
ential in number of employees from 1951 to 1957 is the result of new positions 
being authorized by the Congress and are a substantial portion of the new jobs 
reflected in the statement attached. (See attachment 2.) 

With respect to the number of GS-16 positions increasing from 4 in 1951 to 
17 in 1957, 15 supergrade positions, GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 were authorized 
for the District government by the Congress under Reorganization Plan No. 5 
of 1952. In addition, it should be noted that the United States Civil Service 
Commission has sole jurisdiction over the classification of all supergrade posi- 
tions in both the Federal and District Governments and has authorized each 
such position after individual reviews. 


UNITED STATFS CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1958. 
Hon. Rosert E. McLAUGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia Government, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McLAvuGuHuin: This is in reply to your request of March 20, 1958, 
for a general evaluation of the effectiveness of the total classification program 
in the District of Columbia government. 

We have found that the classification program is being administered generally 
in an excellent manner. 

Within the past 2 years we have surveyed 15 of the departments of the 
District of Columbia government, 12 of these within the past year. These 
departments have a total of 7,612 positions under the Classification Act. Our 
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survey included a review of 698 of these positions; this review actually repre- 
sents 1,370 positions, since identical, additional positions are included. Our 
findings are briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Only seven downgradings were required. Thirty-eight positions were 
underallocated and required upgrading. This indicates that 93.5 percent of 
the positions surveyed were properly classified as to grade. It is significant 
that these changes in grade were due chiefly to changes in duties that occurred 
after the original classification rather than to inaccurate evaluation of the 
duties. 

2. Position descriptions needing revision or amendment totaled 146. We feel 
that the cyelic reviews which you are initiating will greatly reduce the in- 
accuracies in position descriptions. 

In all our contacts we observed substantial progress in recent years. This 
was evidenced by the increasing cooperation of the departments, the respect 
of employees for classification decisions rendered by the Personnel Office of the 
District of Columbia government, the increasing requests from management for 
advice on organization and positions, and the further development of a classi- 
fication training program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harris ELLswortH, Chairman. 
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mapsonnte itive SmirH. One little question I want to ask that struck 
me. Under sanitation facilities on that same page—— 

Representative Harris. Before you leave the other one, Judge, could 
[ ask just this one question ? 

Under National Guard Armory, I notice you have got partitions, 
repairs, and so forth; but the question I w anted to just mention here 
is the interest that we have had, in connection with the entire public- 
works program, in the construction of a stadium in that area 

You are familiar, Mr. Commissioner, with the progress which has 
been made toward the development ? 

Mr. McLavenuin. Yes, sir. I am a member of the Armory Board, 
ex officio. 

Representative Harris. And you have also been a member of the 
committee which has conferred, I believe, with the architect on the 
planning, and so forth. 

Mr .McLaveuuin. Yes. 

Representative Harris. And you are familiar with the program 
which has been developed thus far and which it is contemplated to be 
presented to the Congress, I assume, in the next few days? 

Mr. McLavenurn. Yes, sir. 

Representative Harris. It is my understanding from what you say 
this morning that the Commissioners are going along with that pro- 
gram as thus far deve sloped. 

Mr. McLavueuuin. Yes, sir; we are unanimously of that opinion. 

Representative Harris. I thought it might be interesting to men- 
tion that at this time, Mr. Chairman, because that is part of the overall 
public-works program for the District of Columbia. 

This is a private bonding program. Plans have been developed 
from the $35,000 which the C ongress authorized and which it made 
available under that House and Home Financing Agency program, 
and they have done a splendid job in developing a program. 

One thing which is important in it would be the question, I think, 
of the District government providing somewhat of a guaranty pay- 
ment of the bonds as it develops, which is a very important part of 
it, and I think will make the program succeed; and I wanted that to 
be included in the record at this point because it will come up at a 
later date. 

Mr. McLavenurn. Mr. Chairman, we have very carefully looked 
into what we think the losses might be to the District government if 
we lost these major league teams, and also we have examined what 
we think the increases in revenues would be to the District govern- 
ment if we had the stadium, and the Commissioners are inclined to 
recommend at the proper time that the so-called credit of the District 
government be placed behind this project if it is approved by the 
Congress. 

Senator Brute. Mr. Chairman, might I ask just one question for 
the record, and it is directed to the administration building over on 


page 5. 
You are suggesting that you either be given assurance of a new 
building to permit vacating the old or, alternatively, that you receive 


assurance of a sufiici ient period of occupancy in the old building to 
justify proper modernization and maintenance. 

In the event that the new administration building was not included 
in the public works program, that authorization was not secured—have 
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you any idea of what the cost of proper modernization and main- 
tenance would be? 

Mr. McLaucuur. Mr. Chairman, could we ask Mr. Blaser, who 
is Director of Public Buildings, director of our buildings and grounds, 
to comment on that? 

Mr. Buaser. Mr. Chairman, at this point there are numerous fea- 
tures of the building which have to be modernized. However, because 
of the plan to develop a west administration building, we have not, 
as of this moment, added up the things which we must correct about 
the existing District Building. 

As they have developed over a period of years, they have been 
pushed to the rear, in hopes that we could do with what there was 
existing until such time as we got the new west building. 

To indicate to you the nature of the things which must be done 
within the building, the electrical system is in bad shape, not to the 
point of danger, but no additional office equipment can be added in 
any one of the offices unless we run the service to that area clear back 
to the at board, increasing the ee oft of the system. 

Senator Biste. What is the age of your present administration 
building? 

Mr. Laser. Senator Bible, I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Lowe. Fifty years. 

Representative McMituan. I believe we might state we did build 
an office building a few years ago. I do not believe anyone has men- 
tioned that. What do you have in this new building? This new 
District office building I think cost $13 million. What do you have 
in that building? That will come up sooner or later. 

Mr. Buaser. We have Public Health, Department of Corrections, 
Police Department, Buildings and Grounds, Vehicles and Traffic. 

Mr. Lower. Our tax pool yle are down there. 

Senator Biste. May I just persist with one further question. 

Have you an overal i idea of what the cost of modernization is 
that we are talking about? Is it $200,000, $500,000, a million dollars? 
Would you have any horseback guess ¢ 

Mr. Buaser. Senator Bible, I would say it would conservatively 
run at least a million dollars. 

Senator Brete. I would think information of that kind would be 
helpful for the record in case the question is asked. 

If this building is falling down, if the electric wiring is deficient, 
if office space is Inadequate because you need more employees, then 
I think that is something this committee might very well weigh. 

If you put a million dollars’ worth of improvements in it, would 
you hazard a guess as to how long the building will last ? 

Mr. Buiaser. Senator Bible, I would like to make one statement. 

The structure as it stands is not unsound. The modernization that 
we would put in the building is of the varieties that would make the 
building, which was constructed in accordance with whatever codes 
were in existence 50 years ago, conform to modern codes 

To illustrate the point, Senator 

Senator Brie. And when you did that, you would have a com- 
pletely safe, sound, and modern building ? 

Mr. Buiaser. Yes. It would be safe and sound. We could make 
it conform as closely as possible to existing codes. 

Obviously, it would not be as efficient a building as a new structure. 
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Senator Brate. I recognize that. 

Mr. Buaser. The hallways, Senator, are considerably greater in 
extent than the hallways in a more modern building. The office space 
for that reason is inefficient. The usable building space is inefficient. 

Representative Smrru. Mr. Williams. 

Representative Wiurams. Mr. Chairman, I hope that I won’t be 
out of order in asking a question at this time. I apologize, of course, 
for not having been able to be here for previous sessions, but I am 
afraid I will have to blame the chairman of my other committee for 
that, who is also a member of this subcommittee. 

He has kept me rather busy, and up until the Easter recess, in 
attending hearings concerning the Federal Communications Com- 
mission with which everyone should be familiar, I am sure. 

But before we leave the Department of Public Welfare and we 
go into questions that you propounded inrelating to the increase in 
the number of positions in the Department between 1952 and 1957, 
and I don’t have the figures on the increase in the overall budget for 
the entire Department, but I presume that they are in proportion to 
the increase, or in proper portion, anyhow, to the increase in personnel. 

Mr. McLavuenuin. Yes. 

Representative Wiu1ams. I would like to ask the question, and 
I don’t see it reflected in the remarks over here concerning the increase 
in personnel, has there been a proportional increase in the number of 
field investigators or inspectors or what have you in the Department 
over the years? The reason : ve the question is I am informed, 
I don’t know how reliable it is, but I am informed that they are 
short-handed considerably in this type work. It is caseworkers. I 
may have the term wrong, but anyhow, people who go out and make 
investigations of recipients to determine whether or not they are 
receiving their payments in accordance with law, or whether they 
are act ually defrauding the government to some extent. 

I just wonder what is contemplated in respect to that. 

Mr. Sra. Actually, sir, the Congress allowed us some 25 positions 
in 1955, 1956 fiseal year, which enabled us to divide the public-assist- 
ance caseload into two general caegories. 

First, the aid to dependent children program, which is the area 
where we have the largest number of different persons on public assist- 
ance, and the rest of the categories, which include old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, aid to the disabled, and general public assistance. 

Asa result of those new positions, we were able to reduce the average 
caseload for workers in the aid to dependent children category to 
approximately 75 cases per worker. However, as a consequence of 
that, we have had to take the remaining caseworkers and assign all 
the other cases to them, which has resulted in the other caseworkers 
carrying an average caseload of 188 cases per worker 

Obviously, with 188 cases per worker, it is a physical impossibility 
to do more than the absolute minimum in terms of service to people. 
I am not of the opinion that all the categories of assistance need 
very low caseload in certain areas. 

For example, if a person is on old-age assistance and is 79 years of 
age, obviously there is very little casework they can respond to, so, 
therefore, in certain areas like that, for example, there is no point in 
reducing the caseload to, let’s say, 50 cases per worker. 
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But in aid to the disabled category, where there it at least a potential 
for rehabilitation, and in the general public assistance category, which 
is your alcoholic and your temporarily unemployed, if you have re- 
duced caseloads there, you might be able to get the people back into 
the community as self- supporting citizens rather than being depend- 
ent upon public assistance. 

Representative Wiis. I am informed that we don’t have enough 
people in that type of work. 

Mr. Suea. That is correct. 

Representative Witi1ams. And that an increase in the staff would 
result in considerable savings to the government in locating and find- 
ing so many of these cases who are drawing welfare assistance who 
actu: ally are not entitled to draw welfare assistance. 

Mr. Suea. Yes,sir. If the ideal situation were to be approximated, 
you would have an average of 50 cases per worker. That woulde nable 
the caseworkers to get out and be literally completely familiar with 
the situation, and if any of these questionable circumstances develop, 
they couldn’t get very far before somebody would find out about them 
and then they would move into the situation. 

Of course, I am sure you realize that this casework situation does 
not only apply in public assistance, but it applies in child welfare. 

Representative WituiaMs. I realize that. 

Mr. Suea. If we could get an additional number of caseworkers 
to prevent what is referred to as dependency and delinquency ending 
up in our institutions, we can save money because it is a lot less 
expensive to keep a child in his own home than it is to put him into 
one of our institutions. 

Representative Witiiams. That is the point I wanted to make, that 
an increase in the number of workers would actually pay for itself 
and probably save additional money, too, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir. I think it is very difficult in the field of social 
work to say if you get 3 of these, you are going to save $15,000 over 
here, but in the long run, if we are able to prevent a child from getting 
into one of our institutions, it is an immediate saving. If we are 
able to get him so organized that he never gets into any further 
trouble, which could even be preventing him from getting into a 
correctional institution or even into St. Elizabeths, in the long run, 
that is saving money for the District of Columbia. 

Of course, it is much more constructive for the individual concerned. 

Representative Smiru. While we are on that subject of welfare, 
[ was rather shocked to learn that here in a city that is probably eco- 
nomically the best balanced in the country, that according to the fig- 
ures we have, the cost of public assistance since 1945 has increased 
from approximately $2 million to approximately $10 million, and I 
would like some explanation of that. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Could I say this? I would like to pop in my 
little off-the-top-of-the-head remark. This question of unemploy- 
ment doesn’t get into our welfare pre lem to the extent that you might 
think before you analyze it very carefully. You see, we have no as- 
sistance at all to the unemployed as such. 

Now, of course, there are other byproducts of unemployment, but 
this is one jurisdiction in which I think you have just isolated cases 
now and then—I mean very isolated cases—of an individual who gets 
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picked up just temporarily because of unemployment. Now could 
you speak to that? 

“ Mr. Suea. Yes. Actually I think that the increase in public as- 
sistance caseload is really related to three factors. There is first, of 
course, the cost-of-living factor which is applicable to everybody in 
the community. We have attempted to improve the standards in 
terms of service to these people, and, of course, the obvious is the 
fact that there has been increase in the numbers of people who might 
theoretically be eligible for assistance. 

Our biggest burden is in the aid to dependent children category, 
where we have now some 10,000; a few more than 10,000, of the 
20,000 people on relief are actually children. 

In the old-age-assistance category, there has been a very, very slight 
decline, and it is expected that there will be a further decline as old 
age and survivors insurance catches up with this particular group of 
people. 

The aid to the disabled and general public assistance categories, the 
number of recipients has trebled between 1940 and 1957, while the 
total population in this age range has increased about 35 percent. 

The biggest increase in that particular category is in the aid to 
the disabled category, which was established in 1950 by the Federal 
Government, at which time the Federal Government made available 
funds on approximately a 50-50 matching basis. 

The population, the general increase in the population as reflected 
in the aid to dependent children caseload, I think has beer. steadily 
increasing, despite the fact that we have imposed extremely rigid 
regulations. 

We have been severely criticized because of our regulations, and 
despite that and despite the fact that we have set up our own series 
or our own unit of investigators, which you will remember was 
authorized by the Congress, there has been an increase. 

Representative O'Hara. Isn’t that about the highest saturation 
point of any place of comparative size, aid to dependent children ? 

Mr. Sura. Yes, sir. 

Representative O'Hara. It is terrifically high ? 

Mr. Suea. Of course, I think you will realize the problem of relief 
is not peculiar to the District of Columbia. If you study these re- 
leases from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, they 
report increases across the country in virtually every category of as- 
sistance, so we are not particularly different in that score from any 
other State, because so far as the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is concerned, we are, of course, considered a State. 

The characteristics of some of the people on old-age assistance, for 
example, I am sure you are familiar with them, the median age of the 
people on old-age assistance is TD years. Ten percent of the people on 
old-age assistance have received it for less than 6 months, 33 poet 
have received assistance for 5 years or more, and 1 in 5 were born in 
the District of Columbia. 

With respect to the disabled, the median age is 54, and 25 percent 
of them have received assistance for less than 1 year. 

The aid to the blind, the median age is 47, and 26 percent of the 
recipients were born in the District and the rest of them were born 
elsewhere. 
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In the general public assistance category, the median age is 50, and 
60 percent of them were in service occupations. 

The reasons for the increase in public assistance pretty much are 
that whic ° is explained by BreRyBOny in the field of pu iblic welfare, 

First, of course, there is the increased birthrate and increase in life 
ote ney. The very fact that the median age on old-age assistance 1s 
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is indirec tly that the Pp ublic assistance is affected. 

Re presents itive O H ‘RA. What is your average mont] ly pay ¢ 

Mr. Sura. The average payment ‘on old-age assistance is approxi- 
mately $61, and that applies to all the other categories with the excep- 
tion of aid to dependent children, in which the average grant is about 
$129 for a mother and 3 children per month. 

Representative WiiuiaMs. Is that $61 per family or per individual ? 

Mr. SHEA. Per individual. Of course, old age assistance usually is 
just a one-person situation. | , 

Senator Proxmire. How does that compare with the surrounding 
States / 

Mr. Suea. Well, you mean, for example, in Virginia and Maryland? 

Senator Proxmire. Yes. 

Mr. Sura. The average grant in Alexandria, Va., according to our 
information, which was given to us in September 1957, is $159 for 
a mother and 3 children. Arlington will be $159; Fairfax, $159; 
Montgomery, $132; and Prince Georges, $132 

Senator Proxmire. That compares with the District of Columbia’s 
what ? 

Mr. Sura. $146.91. So we are less than Virginia, we are slightly 
higher than Maryland. 

Senator Proxmire. What kind of residency requirements do you 
have? 

Mr. Suea. One year residency requirements. 

Representative O'Hara. What percentage is illegitimate children? 

Mr. Sua. According to our 1952 study, there were 35 percent of 
the children on aid to dependent children illegitimate. We are pres- 
ently developing a new card, a social index card which we hope to 
run off in September, in which we will get absolutely current informa- 
tion on that factor. But at the moment, the best figure we have is 
somewhere bet ween 34 and 35 percent. 

Representative O’Hara. Arethey going after these runaway daddies 
in thiscommunity now ? 

Mr. Snea. Yes,sir. I believe under Mr. Gray’s office—— 

Mr. Gray. Under the recent act we have a special unit devoted to 
that now. 

Senator Brnte. Do you have any results? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. That has been in operation since last October 
We have had three or four hundred cases from out of town. Of 
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course, you understand the District is the last jurisdiction to have that 
law and the result was that all the States had accumulated cases which 
came in in a lump sum, so we have been right busy on that score. 
We have also had a considerable number which originated in the 
District, but that is a very active unit. 

Senator Brstz. They are making these people—compelling these 
fathers to contribute ? 

Mr. Gray. Sir, I don’t have the statistics, but they have been very 
satisfactory, the results so far. 

Senator Biste. Mr. Gray, I would be very interested for the record, 
if you would care to include it in the record, to have an estimate of 
the number of prosecutions and the amount which the District has 
recovered. 

Mr. Gray. I will be very happy to supply that. 

(The document refer red to is as follows :) 


OPERATION OF RECIPROCAL ENFORCEMENT OF SuPPORT UNIT 


The information reflecting the number of cases and the amount of money col- 
lected in reciprocal enforcement support cases as of April 24, 1958, is as follows: 


Number of cases initiated in the District of Columbia since Oct. 28, 1958 305 
Number of cases received by the District of Columbia as responding juris 
diction since November 1957_..--.----_--~_- sidelines canciictiatiaaiieatn el li 232 


In the 232 cases received by the District of Columbia from other jurisdictions 
and processed by our office we have been able to obtain 91 support orders, in 
which $10,991.38 has been soacnal and disbursed to other jurisdictions. 

In the 305 cases initiated here and forwarded to other jurisdictions for action, 
46 orders for support have been obtained and $4,448.37 has been received and 
disbursed to dependents in the District of Columbia. 

These figures show that the District initiates cases at the rate of 3 to 2% 
responding cases received, but that, on the other hand, the District has obtained 
more than twice as many support orders for responding jurisdictions and has 
eollected nearly 3 times as much money for other jurisdictions as has been 
received for dependents residing in the District. At the present time, because 
of the lack of statistics from other jurisdictions, we have no way of comparing 
our success with reciprocal enforcement support. 

Mr. McLavueuuin. Mr. Chairman, I wonder, there have been so 
many questions asked today relating to material that we have sub- 
mitted in the packet, I would like to request that the contents of this 
packet of information that we brought in, all of which was intended to 
be responsive to questions that have been asked in the past, could be 
incorporated in the record. 

Senator Brae. It appears a great deal of it is responsive, Mr. Com- 
missioner. I certainly see no objection to having that incor porated in 
full in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. Chairman, during previous meetings with this Joint Fiscal Affairs Sub- 
committee and at the meeting with members of the House District Committee 
on March 12, 1958, several questions have been raised, particularly about the 
increases in overall expenses in the District of Columbia; included also were 
questions as to the number and pay for our employees, increases in public wel- 
fare costs, and related matters. 

In addition, there were questions about the increase in our public works 
requirements and what is the probable picture for the future on the cost of 
maintaining and operating the public works that are proposed to be constructed 
in the last 6 years of our 10-year public works program. 
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To answer these questions, we would like to furnish you additional data 
which I will very briefly summarize. First, we have an analysis of increases 
in operating expenses—all funds—1952 through 1959. A study of this shows 
that 67 percent of the increases are for requirements imposed by new legisla- 
tion, and for pay raises, revenue production, and staffing and maintenance of 
new construction, large parts of which are concerned with education, health, 
law enforcement, and welfare. 

In connection with this upward trend in costs, we have noted that in a recent 
report of the United States Bureau of the Census, total State and local gov- 
ernment expenditures increased by 39.8 percent between 1952 and 1956, the 
latter being the latest year for which such data are available. During that 
same period, District of Columbia government expenditures increased by 33.8 
percent. The President of the Board of Education and the Acting Superinten- 
dent of Schools have previously given you rather complete information on 
schools. 

On the increases in welfare, I would like to give you this analysis entitled 
“Public Assistance Cases and Costs, District of Columbia Government, Factors 
in Increases, 1940-57.” 

You will see that public assistance costs increased from $2,050,000 in 1940 
to $7,463,000 in 1957. Note from the table, however, that almost 50 percent 
of the increase might be ascribed to cost of living. Furthermore $4,224,000 
of the $7,463,000 for 1957 came from the Federal Government under Federal 
grants identical to those to the various States. You will also see that our 
qualifications are quite strict. Some of the figures in the table on the second 
page indicate that our payments are rather meager. Our payments, further- 
more, appear to be in line with those of other localities. I would like to call 
your attention to a report entitled “Relative Position of Public Assistance, 
District of Columbia, as Compared with Other Jurisdictions,” that covers this 
point in more detail. 

With regard to your questions on the increase in the number of personnel, 
in most instances the need was dictated by new legislation, increases in work- 
load and by some improvement in services. The statement entitled “Com- 
parison of Positions Prior to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1952 and Positions 
in Fiscal Year 1958” summarizes for each agency the number of new positions 
and why they were needed. 

Taking the first agency—the Executive Office of the Commissioners—you 
will note that 7 positions are for our Youth Council to combat juvenile delin- 
quency, 6 are for coordinating and expediting urban renewal, and 4 for other 
needs. 

The increase of 191 in the Department of General Administration is similarly 
explained. Most of these employees are for tax-law enforcement. 

Turning to page 2 you will see 239 new positions for the Police Department 
and 266 for Public Health. On succeeding pages you will see 718 for Public 
Welfare and 881 for schools. Altogether there is a total increase of 3,411 as 
shown on page 5; these cover all of our various types of positions, including 
classified, teachers, policemen, etc. While the increases are substantial, they 
were badly needed, and in all instances they were carefully scrutinized before 
being allowed by the Congress through appropriation actions from year to year. 

Questions also were raised as to the pay of our classified employees. We have 
contacted the Chairman of the United States Civil Service Commission for his 
evaluation of salaries paid our classified workers. I am furnishing you a copy 
of his letter dated March 24, 1958, from which you will note that “the classifica- 
tion program is being administered generally in an excellent manner.” This 
letter also points out that in the past 2 years the Civil Service Commission has 
surveyed 15 departments of the District of Columbia government employing 
7,612 of the 8,000 classified positions under the Commissioners’ classification 
jurisdiction. The survey actually included a detailed desk audit type of review 
of 698 of these positions, representing 1,370 total positions because of identical 
additional positions that exist. As a result of these reviews, only 7 positions 
were downgraded, but 38 positions were underallocated and required upgrading, 
as a result of which the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission further 
stated “This indicates that 93.5 percent of the positions surveyed were properly 
classified as to grade.” 

With regard to your inquiries as to increased public works requirements, we 
have pointed out previously that, of the overall general fund increase of $72 
million, $45.2 million is attributable to the schools, on which you have already 
heard detailed justification. Storm sewers in the amount of $33 million account 
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for a very large portion of the remaining work to be done, but in this case there 
is a change of only $2 million in the size of the program, partially to offset 
inflation. 

Next to new schools, a new District Building costing $17 million is the largest 
item of increase. I am afraid that at a previous meeting the impression was left 
that such a building is needed for the sole purpose of permitting the Federal 
Government to complete the Federal triangle. At this time I wish to stress 
that irrespective of whether we keep the old District Building, we need to con- 
struct a new building at least large enough to replace seriously deteriorated 
quarters of the Board of Education, to relieve crowding in existing office space, 
and to permit consolidating some of our badly scattered agencies. In addition, 
our Offices are so crowded now that we are having to rent some space and soon 
will need to rent more. Construction of a new building should permit the sale 
of other properties worth approximately $1,400,000, thus returning them to the 
tax rolls. 

A further problem is inherent in this question of what to do about the old 
District Building. For many years the Federal Government has had this plan 
to complete the Federal triangle. As a result of planning to vacate the old 
District Building, the District, government held down the outlays needed to 
properly maintain and modernize it. The Commissioners hope that we can either 
be given assurance of a new building to permit vacating the old, or else assur- 
ance of sufficient period of occupancy to justify proper modernization and 
maintenance, 

Program increases for all other items total $8 million and pertain to libraries, 
fire houses, jails, health, welfare, and other minor revisions. These changes 
reflect both inflation and some revisions of requirements which current condi- 
tions indicate are necessary. I hope the information in the Analysis of Orig- 
inal and Revised District of Columbia Public Works Program will supply you 
with such other information as you desire. 

We previously have furnished to the committee copies of the analysis of the 
Dunn committee report on public works, from which the present 6-year pro- 
gram was developed. This analysis is attached to a memorandum of Novem- 
ber 25, 1957, from the Department of General Administration to the Commis- 
sioners. It is apparent that we have exercised great care in formulating this 
program, and that many severe cuts already have been made in its scope. In 
addition, the National Capital Planning Commission has reviewed this program 
and has offered no objections. However, we will be pleased to present, at your 
convenience, such additional details as you may desire. As you doubtless realize, 
we canont build any of these public works until we obtain specific congressional 
approval of each through each year’s appropriation. 

The statement entitled “Estimated Stafting and Maintenance Costs for Proj- 
ects Included in the 1959-1964 General Fund Building Program” indicates that 
at present salary rates there will be an ultimate increase of $5,795,000 per year 
over our present costs. The details are shown in this statement, and we believe 
the financing plans outlined in our previous statements make provision for these 
costs. 

Inquiry also was made concerning the amount of exempt property in the 
District of Columbia exclusive of Government ownership and churches, and 
the amount of United States owned property in the District of Columbia com- 
pared to other class II cities. Based on information furnished in a question- 
naire sent to all class II cities, the average Federal holdings in 6 of these cities 
for which data were supplied, amounted to 2.17 percent of the total assessed 
value of all real property taxable and exempt. Federal holdings in the District 
of Columbia, however, amounted to 29.40 percent of the total assessed value of 
real property, taxable and exempt. In other words, the assessed value of 
Federal property here is 29.40 percent of the total, compared to an average of 
2.17 percent elsewhere. This information is in the tables entitled “Schedule of 
Taxable and Exempt Properties in the District of Columbia—1958” and ‘“Per- 
centage Comparison of United States Government-owned Property in District 
of Columbia With the Average in Six Other Class II Cities.” 

Lastly, the question has been asked by the committee as to how the proposed 
$100 million loan can be paid back. Assuming interest rates will approximate 
the average of the past few years, we will have a peak rate of repayment of 
$5 million per year, commencing in fiscal year 1967 or 1968. By that time our 
revenues from existing sources are estimated to be more than $10 million per 
year higher. Also, in line with the intent of Senate Joint Resolution 155 and 
House Joint Resolution 563, that District residents and businesses be taxed at 
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rates comparable to those of surrounding communities, it appears rather cer- 
tain that within the next few years taxes in the surrounding communities will 
increase, following which it would be indicated that equivalent increases be 
made in the District. Furthermore, while public works requirements of sub- 
stantial proportions will exist after fiscal year 1964, it is expected that the an- 
nual costs therefor will be less, leaving funds available to apply toward pay- 
ment of the loan. It therefore would seem that, by reason of all of the fore- 
going, the District will be able to repay this loan on schedule. 

Since our last meeting on March 28, 1958, the Commisisoners have completed 
much of the work on pay raise problems of the District, and find that they 
create serious additional financial problems. The following table indicates the 
estimated situation with regard to the indicated cost of pay raises for all Dis- 
trict of Columbia government employees: 
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The financing program envisioned by Senate Joint Resolution 155 and House 
Joint Resolution 563 was formulated at a time when the indications were that 
an averige of 6 percent salary increase was to be expected, whereas the average 
of the foregoing increases is 10 percent, using District staff proposals for teach- 
ers instead of the Board of Education proposal. The increases detailed above 
and aggregating $10,316,000 exceed by $4,705,000 per year the $5,611,000 that 
was contemplated in our financial projections. This totals $28,230,000 in excess 
of the plans for salary increases in the 6-year period ending in 1964. 

The Board of Education proposal for teachers’ salaries would add $5,230,000 
per year to the above-described deficiency in revenues. 

Stated in another way, if the Congress enacts Senate Joint Resolution 155 
(or H. J. Res. 563) and also approves pay raises as indicated in the above table 
(in the ease of school teachers at the level being proposed by the District Com- 
missioner’s staff), we still will be able to carry out the capital outlay program 
planned for the 6-year period ending in 1964 but our operating costs would be 
increased to such an extent that instead of having sufficient funds for operating 
expenses through 1964, we would have to contemplate additional revenue sources 
for our general fund during fiscal year 1962. Moreover, should pay raises for 
District of Columbia employees be enacted by the Congress that include salary 
increases for school teachers at the level proposed by the Board of Education, 
then we would have to provide additional revenue sources for operating expenses 
of our general fund during fiscal year 1960. 

The Commissioners are seriously concerned over the fact that these indicated 
salary increases for all District employees would necessitate such a reconsid- 
eration of our general fund revenues prior to fiscal year 1964. It will be remem- 
bered, however, that the intent of Senate Joint Resolution 155 and House Joint 
Resolution 563 is that taxes in the District of Columbia on residents and busi- 
nesses will be at rates comparable to those of surrounding communities. Pur- 
suant thereto, the additional revenues to the District from Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 155 or House Joint Resolution 563 would undoubtedly be augmented in 
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the next few years by additional local taxes to conform to tax trends in the 
surrounding areas. 

While this matter of probable salary increases materially complicates our 
Situation, it also makes even more hecessary a thorough examination of the 
many things that our city does and needs to do, followed by an unequivocable 
statement of policy by the Congress as to what shall be the concept of the 
Congress as to the maintenance and operation of our Nation’s Capital and the 
financial arrangements for meeting the costs. 

The joint resolutions that are the subject of this hearing contemplate that 
the District shall be maintained at a standard commensurate with its consti- 
tutional position as the Nation’s Capital. The resolutions further provide that 
it shall be the policy of the Congress, in exercising its exclusive legislative 
authority over the District of Columbia, to provide financial support, over and 
above that which can be derived from taxing District residents and businesses 
at rates comparable to those of surrounding communities, to the extent neces- 
sary to make the District a modern, attractive, and efficient community that 
meets the requirements to be the Capital of the United States. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present this supplemental information. 
We will be pleased to discuss any further phases of this matter to such extent 
as you desire. 

EXHIBITS 


Analysis of Increases in Operating Expenses—All Funds 1952-59 

Public Assistance Cases and Costs, District of Columbia Government, Factors 
in Increases, 1940-57 

Relative Position of Public Assistance, District of Columbia, as Compared With 
Other Jurisdictions 

Comparisons of Positions Prior to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1952 and Posi 
tions in Fiscal Year 1958 

Letter from Chairman of United States Civil Service Commission dated 
March 24, 1958 

Analysis of Original and Revised District of Columbia Public Works Progran 

Memorandum to the Board of Commissioners from the Director of General 
Administration, dated November 25, 1957: subject: Public Works Program, 
1959-64 

Estimated Staffing and Maintenance Costs for Projects Included in the 1959—64 
General Fund Building Program 

Schedule of Taxable and Exempt Properties in the District of Columbia—1958 

Percentage Comparison of United States Government-Owned Property in Dis- 
trict of Columbia With the Average in Six Other Class II Cities 


Analysis of increases in operating expenses—All funds budget estimates for 1959 
over appropriations for 1952 


Budget estimate, 1959 : - depamatnsti Rain atGeiuadns See ee eee Oe 
Appropriations, 1952 sth Sais inti tec di in el lnm age eile Toit 111, 969, 156 
Increase____- date ai a i a ein ain a 58, 592, 844 


Analysis of increases: 
Required by legislation : 
Salary increases: 








Classified employees... $3, 381, 229 
Policemen and firemen_-_ 3, 872, 547 
Schoolteachers and offi- 
eers i See 4, 535, 668 
Wine SCG... cet 4, 520, 426 
Judicial employees___-- 267, 200 
Special increase for doc- 
GOS... wtiteticeomnreteds 87, 835 
Total salary increases____---~~- $16, 664, 905 
Reitrement increases: 
Oivil service........... 2, 182, 000 
Policemen and firemen 2, 250, 000 
Schoolteachers and offi- 
cers...- 5 svcthacdinc cada 1, 834, 000 
Total retirement increases____-_~ 6, 266, 000 
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Analysis of increases in operating expenses—All funds budget estimates for 1959 


over appropriations for 1952—Continued 


Analysis of increases—Continued 
Required by legislation—Con. 
Federal obligations: 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. $3, 452, 000 
United States courts___ 985, 000 
Support of District pris- 
oners in Federal insti- 


oo ie 179, 81 
Freedmen’s Hospital__-_ 94, 500 
Total Federal obligations________ $4, 711, 314 
Reclassification including application of 
revised civil-service standards_________ 1, 448, 005 
Cost of life insurance_____________ Ss 285, 000 
Conversion from crafts, protective, and 
custodial classification to other groups_ 275, 862 
Metropolitan Police, 2,500-man-ceiling____ 758, 100 
Department of Licenses and Inspections, 
Housing Acts.......... cae 528, 483 
Unemployment compensation, payments 
for former District employees_. 155, 900 
Motor-vehicle financial responsibility__- 75, 000 
NR NI cic teenies sancs 381, 200 
Reciprocal support, Corporation Counsel! 55, 000 
SS |S a ae en 7, 300 


Total legislation increases_-_-__- 
Revenue-producing increases : 


Reassessment program___________________ 79, 000 
Enforcement of Revenue Act of 1956_____~_ 335, 000 
Central Violations Bureau____.._________- 104, 861 


Establishment of sewer charge and semi- 
annual billing for water and sewer serv- 


ee wanes Toeeiner................-. 1.5. 199, 686 
Metering of Federal buildings_._._.__.______~_ 75, 213 
D. C.-Maryland agreement (increased pump- 


age carrying sewage from Maryland____- 48, 000 


Total revenue producing increases______-__-__-____ 
Staffing and maintenance of new construction: 


a 2, 635, 216 
Ranttary eneinecring. 2... ............ 1, 175, 218 
Ne I cos ceca tite 853, 933 
Pen “Obes os ee es idigisveisies 425, 763 
Public library__-_-_-~-- ateis ombeniver ate abort 184, 499 
is UG es 5 Ce | 


Total staffing and maintenance of new con- 
eo oS. aoe mbtep dato’ 
Expansion or improvement of services s of major 
services: 
Public schools (including reduction of 
pupil-teacher ratio and increase in num- 


ber of pupils) __--- ees a ee Bee, For 
Public welfare (including increased case- 

OLE SL EES 3, 326, 658 
Public health (including increased assist- 

ance to private hospitals)___-_____-____-~_ 2, 228, 387 
Becveskthobal: Tage son + ccccaccccnseiun 600, 000 


Total expansion of major services_.___....----~_--- 


$31, 612, 069 


941, 760 


10, 544, 779 
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Analysis of increases in operating eapenses—All funds budget estimates for 1959 
over appropriations for 1952—Continued 


Analysis of increases—Continued 
Required by legislation—Continued 
Major new services: 
Public schools, psychological testing._.___-~ 


$117, 386 
Public health (ringworm control, polio pro- 


gram, and alcoholic rehabilitation) _.____ 189, 662 
Public welfare, surplus food___-_-_._-__-_- 150, 000 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation __ 175, 000 
TORR PCED TE I a ea ctemen earen 150, 000 
Prison, probation, and parole, pilot pro- 
IN aes ee ae cuban iaaianuie-aeieavaciecamene 255, 481 
ea Rn a ee aennnmnnnn anes 658, 884 
"ORL FERTOR Wie Sr 1 nn eee $1, 696, 413 


Miscellaneous other 
Workmen’s 


new services: 


1952) 


compensation 


(increase over 


52, 600 





Youth Council___ ~~ a a 43, 528 
Urban renewal (: administr: ative office) __- - 874 
Chaplains (Corrections and Welfare) -__-~ 25, 990 
Washington Metropolitan Regional Confer- 
IE SR ac Et 18, 000 
Crossing guards: (Metropolits in Police) ___- 70, 000 
Total miscellaneous other new services____________ 258, 992 
Department of Occupations and Professions (equivalent 
to fees formerly collected by boards and commissions, 
now deposited to general revenues) —~---_--_----------- 187, 767 
Refund of erroneous collections.__.._...._........__._... 150, 000 
Increased cost of new and replaceme nt equipment______- 1, 985, 424 
Estimated increased cost of materials and services other 
Chan. personel. ci ccccnncccns lagi aa aE oN 1, 092, 546 
Other increases, not identified above. ae ak a er 4, 408, 515 
Total increases_____- ce 58, 592, 844 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE CASES AND Costs, District or Cot 
FACTORS IN INCREASES, 1940-57 
In the fiscal year 1957, the Department of Public 


assistance grants totaling $7,463,000 for the 
16,065 persons. In 1940, 


of 12,170 persons each month. 


year to 


a 
it paid $2,050,000 for the same purpose to an average 
The increased cost may be divided as follows: 


MBIA GOVERNMENT, 


Welfare paid public- 
monthly average of 


Factors in increased cost a assistance—1940 to 1957 


| 
| Cost-of- 
| At 1940 costs | living 
increase 
= ln ; | 
1940 caseload $2,050,000 | $1,918, 500 


Net increase due to cases added 750, 000 702 


1957 caseload. . 2, 800, 000 | 2, 620, 


1 Of the $7,463,000 cost in 1957, $4,224,000 « 
that are identical to those applicable to 


me from the Federal Gove 


ill States. 


OOO | 


OO | 


nment 


| $1 


374, 500 


668, 


! 
1 nee Improve d 
| st andards 
| 
$5, 343. 000 
2, 120, 000 


2, 042, 5 17, 463, 000 


under grants-in-aid grants 
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Qualifications for assistance.—In the District of Columbia, assistance is 
granted only to persons who are in need and meet strict qualification require- 
ments: Those 65 years of age or over; those who by medical determination are 
physically or mentally unable to work ; and those mothers who have to remain at 
home to care for their children. There is no assistance for persons who are em- 
ployable but are unemployed. An additional restriction is that a person must 
have resided within the District for at least 1 year. 

3efore a person is placed on assistance rolls, his application is very carefully 
screened. His entire record and his circumstances are throughly studied. For 
example, there is a verification of such things as where he lives, the amount of 
rent he pays, his living arrangements, the amount of his income, whether or not 
he is employable, whether there are any legally responsible relatives, availability 
of any funds, and the possibility of other assistance (veteran’s pension, railroad 
retirement, OASI, and so forth). Furthermore, every case is reviewed regularly 
on an average of every 6 months and reevaluation is made of the entire situa- 
tion. In summary, there is a very strict enforcement of these regulations 
regulations which in themselves are stringent in comparison with those of many 
States. 

Notre.—In-migration figures show that low-income persons are not coming 
to the Washington metropolitan area in disproportionate numbers; the per- 
centage of in-migrants with low incomes is roughly the same as the per- 
centage presently within the population. Because of the District being the 
older section of the Metropolitan area—where rents are lower, automobiles 
are not required, and health, welfare, and other municipal facilities are well 
developed—an unusually high percentage of the low income in-migrants set- 
tie in the District rather than in the suburbs. 

Causes of increase.—It will be noted from the above table that the increased 
costs of $5,413,000 have resulted from a combination of 3 major factors: (1) 
increase in number of persons granted aid; (2) the increase in the cost of living, 
and (3) improved standards of adequacy for the individual grants. The follow- 
ing table will facilitate understanding of the more detailed explanation that fol- 
lows it: 


Public assistance grants and costs in District of Columbia for selected fiscal years, 
1940-57, by categories * 


Ay e number ¢ nt I 10 47 1957 
All cat ( { 8 542 
O ' 8 00 
Aj ! 
. 10 3 99 
E AD ) 
Total persons \ s 16. 055 
Pay t year, tota g° 04 ¢ e7 4 19 
( ( t " ) IRR 
n 
b iI | } S f 
Family cas¢ ling AD : ¥i3, 729 
A\ pa f I t 
Old-a m4 2g 
Nid t sid to tl 
4 n 1 , 
Fa Ca A D¢( 5 
Th 1 i ect 
) t t N ( t : i fiscal 
wh f tis : 9 4 by al t 
2, 80 tt I of an ¢ or ti u GPA 
\ IN ( ASI N l oO} =} 
Old-age assistance.—There was a sharp drop between 1940 and 1947; this 
was primarily due to more persons receiving social security benefits. The in 


crease between 1947 and 1957 is partly accounted for by an increase of over 19 
percent in the total District population 


in the age group of 65 and over. The 
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old-age assistance cases, however, increased by 32 percent; the difference be- 
tween 19 percent and 32 percent is largely accounted for by the shifting char- 
acteristic of District population to persons in the lower income groups. 

Aid to the blind, aid to the disabled, and general public assistance—These 
categories include needy adults, under the age of 65 and not in families. The 
number of recipients in these groups tripled between 1940 and 1957, while the 
tetal District population in the age range 45 to 64 has increased about 35 per- 
cent. It is from this age range that most of these recipients come. The big 
increase in this aid followed the establishment in 1950 of the new category of 
“Aid to the disabled” under the Social Security Act, which made Federal funds 
available to this group for the first time. 

Family cases, including aid to dependent children.—Family cases increased 
from 1940 to 1957 by 14 percent in number of families, and by 27 percent in 
number of persons. The average relief family increased from 3.9 persons in 
1940 to 4.4 persons in 1957. During these same years the number of children 
in the total District population increased by more than 60 percent. In ef 
fect, the increase from 1940 to 1957 reflects (a) increase in District population, 
and (b) changed characteristics of District of Columbia population, especially 
changes toward lower income groups and larger families. 


PROVISIONS FOR COST OF LIVING AND IMPROVED STANDARDS 


The increases in cost of living experienced over recent years have been an 
unavoidable factor in increasing the cost of public assistance. Between 1940 
and 1957 the cost of living increased 93 percent. The following actions have 
been taken since 1940 which have made possible increases related to cost of 
living and improved standards of aid. 

In 1940, legislation limited assistance grants to $380 per month for any in- 
dividual and to $60 for any family. These legal ceilings were removed by 
legislation in 1948. At that time a family budget standard was established by 
the Board of Public Welfare, based upon the essential needs of an individual 
or family on 1948 cost-of-living prices, with a maximum grant of $110 pei 
month. 

This budget standard has been revised upward in line with the rising cost 
of living: in 1951 to meet April 1950 prices, and in 1953 to meet February 
1953 prices. The Department’s 1959 budget is based upon a further revision 
to meet the 1957 prices. 

The maximum grant for families has been increased—in 1948 to $160, in 
1950 to $180, and in 1953 to $200. No maximum has been imposed since July 
1, 1957, by order of the Board of Commissioners. (At the present time a typical 
family of a wholly dependent mother with 8 children would receive $146.91 a 
month.) 

Also, as of July 1, 1957, the Commissioners have arranged for distribution 
of surplus food to needy families, and have authorized that court orders no 
longer be counted in determining the amounts of assistance payments. Pay 
ments on such orders are now made tothe District government. 

NotTe.—See also paper entitled “Relative Position of Public Assistance 

District of Columbia as Compared With Other Jurisdictions.” 


RELATIVE POSITION OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE, District oF COLUMBIA, AS COMPARED 
WITH OTHER JURISDICTIONS 


1, Costs of public assistance grants in the District of Columbia have risen 
steadily since 1945 as indicated below 


Fiscal Year Local | Federal | Total 
j 
1945 $1, 1°76, 74 $655, 202 | $1, 811, 77% 
1916 1, 30° ) 673. 744 1 Q 75a 
19 1 2, 496, 25 aati,e¢ 4, 767, F41 
19°57 ; 3, 238, 325 $4, 224, 417 7, 462, 742 
1958 1 , °38, 44 6, 000, 739 9, F329, 182 
1959 2 1945. 443 6. 400, OOF 10, 6445, 443 


1 Projected through the last half of the year 
2 Projected 
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2. Comparison with United States and other States 


A. Proportion of total population receiving assistance, December 1957 (ap- 
pendix 1).— 


OAA recipients per 1,000 population, age 65 and over: 


United States average__.___________-_- eee ee bs Sneek ee 

cy See us gle Ta eietteleelat Mellie SE a a Rs ae saa ee 
ADC recipients per 1,000 population under age 18: 

a Dc cnnamiecsindicacasmnanseahe tata as Ven 

i = cal aaicuiphaogesntoeiiaeen The atl FR ae cn Je 
AB recipients per 100,000 population, age 18 and over: 

I a ce reeeieitteonc bea ee 98. 0 

District of Columbia_____-~ Te a 42.0 
APTD recipients per 1,000 population, age 18-64: 

United States average__.._.____________- aed c ot : 3:2 

Derick OE COMO... eee ens eee neces 4.9 
GPA recipients per 1,000 persons under age 65: 

i su ch pein aati noon sie : 6.1 

Neen een ee nnn nn nnn en Te iia a Oe 


B. Amount spent per inhabitant, fiscal year 1957 (appendia I1T).—The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare chart for fiscal year 1957 indicates that 
the amount spent per inhabitant of the District is $3.74, in comparison to the 
United States average of $8.67. The range is from $27 in Colorado to $1.39 in 
Virginia. The following States spent less than the District of Columbia: 


eth rs se . $3. 39 
I Te nsarinc nese Seanree . ae 
ae ase 7 ss ‘ 2. 88 
Pa EE a spe sclicaaian 3. 02 
a ate seaside ka kee 
I i aetna aon el rae ees 


C. Average grants (September 1957).—The following figures taken from the 
Social Security Bulletin from December 1957 indicate the relative position of 
the District in regard to average grants aS compared with the United States 
average: 


OAA: 
Tot GG RN VOU os on inns ee as 
I a itcsaicaiinen ses 
AB: 
SIRE II A i cms yeilniienile natin Miginaleyne ad oats, “a 
OO ET a a peer a a 
APTD: 
I a sia eit a i a 59. 05 
I en alti cli aac . 66, 45 
ADC (per recipient) : 
I a ecg celular ato min eee | 
I a a ara edd dee alee 28. 73 
GA: 
United States average_____-_-_~_- a leat la a 55. 96 
District of Columbia____- ae indicia Mammal ‘ 67. 47 


8. Comparison with 12 other large cities, December 1957 (appendiga IIT) 

Comparative population statistics for these cities are based on 1950 population 
census since later figures are not available; therefore, the District of Columbia 
1950 population has been used for this purpose. Comparing these figures with 
the number of recipients in December 1957 gives a higher recipient rate for those 
States whose population has grown since 1950. (Population figures for the Dis- 
trict and metropolitan area surrounding the district as projected through Octo- 
ber 1957 are included in item 3 below.) 

$ased on the 1950 census, children under the age of 18 receiving ADC range 
from 19.0 per 1,000 in Houston, Tex., to 78.1 per 1,000 in St. Louis, Mo. The 
District of Columbia with a ratio of 51.9 ranks fourth as shown below: 





rea 


> 


1e 
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Children per 1,000 population under 18 


St. Louis, Mo alas be 78. 1| Pittsburgh, Pa iceestinin cone 
New Orleans, La 66. 5 | Minneapolis, Minn : ot. 5 
taltimore, Md 55.2} Buffalo, N. ¥Y 33. 1 
District of Columbia . 51.9 | Cleveland, Ohio 26. 9 
Boston, Mass __. 48.9 | Milwaukee, Wis — 24.3 
San Francisco, Calif 47.2 | Houston, Tex 19. O 
Cincinnati, Ohio__- a 36. 8 | 


OAA, AB, and APTD have been grouped under other cases and recipient rates 
figured on the 1950 census data of individuals 18 years of age and over. The 
range in this group of cases is from 57.0 in New Orleans to 10.7 in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The District with a 10.8 ratio has the second lowest ratio of the citie 
compared, as set forth below: 


Adulis per 1,000 population 18 and over 


New Orleans, La : .__.-. 57.0] Cleveland, Ohio__. vetiiaiiisseerdes Saat 
Boston, Mass elicit alia aa A | DERGMGS, Vo Wicca wedewkeaiincan Bee 
St... LOUIS: BOs cetera 29. 9 SRERUONO: TGs en ee 14.8 
Cincinnati, Ohio waiceane, OO) een, N. Y... peta teach atee 14. 4 
San Francisco, Calif as ee re | Diseuact of Conmibis.....«........ 10. 8 
Houston, Tex _-_ cosas: Sek OL Rs. Te eciiiicitcaitaicencainsinncarnanisdacnadi ae 
Minneapolis, Minn............. 22. 7| 

I 


4. Comparison with adjoining areas as of September 1957 


A. Recipient rates (appendix IV).—The board of trade population esti- 
mates indicate that there are 680,000 children living in the District and the 
metropolitan area under the age of 18; 16.2 per 1,000 of these children are 
receiving ADC. Of this group, 250,000 live in the District of Columbia proper. 
Of these children living in the District of Columbia, 34.4 per 1,000 received 
ADC. Of the remaining 430,000 who live in the metropolitan area outside the 
District, 5.6 per 1,000 received ADC. 

For all other types of cases of public assistance, 1.4 per 1,000 receive assist- 
ance in the metropolitan area exclusive of the District of Columbia, but 7.5 per 
1,000 receive assistance in the District of Columbia. 

B. Maximum Grants, District of Columbia and surrounding areas (appendix 
V).—A typical family consisting of an indigent mother and 38 children, ages 
13, 8 and 5 would receive the following: 


District of Columbia. .ox...0:See Oe teh VF Bint cendecs $159. 10 
BIGTARGTIO,,. VEinancstimencnnne 159. 10} Montgomery County, Md-_---- 132. 00 
DIOR: DAs cats cinta matnoant 159. 10} Prince Georges County, Md_-. 132.00 


An unemployable, indigent adult living alone and preparing his own meals 
would receive the following: 


District of Columbia___.__--—- Ot. ce) PORE. VO cteiencmnnmninice 70. 90 
BAIGZONGIIR. V Rivcdiniewamcnomine 75. 50| Montgomery County, Md_----- 71. 50 
REUMONS VE cndtmnpamnedinin 70. 90 | Prince Georges County, Md__.. 71.50 
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TasLeE 10.—Proportion of population receiving assistance (recipient rates), by 
State, December 1957 ' 


Except for general assistance includes recipients receiving only vendor payments for medical care. All 
data subject to revision] 





Recipients 
Recipients Children Recipients of aid to the Recipients 
of old-age receiving aid | of aid to the perma of general 
assistance to depend- blind per nently and assistarice 
State per 1,000 ent children 100,000 totallv dis- per 1,000 
population per 1,000 population ibled per persons 
age 65 and population age 18 and 1.009 popu- | under age 65 
over under age 18 over lation age 
18-64 
United States average_-- 165 1 YS ‘ 2 6.1 
Alaban 4 ‘ 
Al i at S id 2.7 
rizo 100 199 6 
Art sas se 188 7.¢ { 
Cal i Ze 2 ‘ 6. 1 
Colorado ) l 5 4.5 
Connecticut 71 s 2 ( 6.1 
Delaware 52 28 9 2 9.5 
Dis t of Colur i 4¢ 4 42 1.9 1.2 
Florida 161 47 92 7 
Geor 360 1 20 
Hawaii 4 2 8 4 
Idaho { } 46 2.8 
Hi V2 Al ; 94 9 9 
India 7 62 12.0 
Io 121 79 4.2 
K iS 141 } 4f 
| icky 21 l { 6 
Louisia 58 4 ’ 7 
Mai i 12 as 8 2 11.5 
Marv] 19 é “ 1.3 
Mass sett 9 1 { 2 
M j 1 117 ¢ - 12.1 
Minnesot 49 18 4 | 6.8 
Mississippi 464 19 4()4 f 6 
Missouri 272 45 18 f 2.7 
Mo ita 128 2 s 4.2 7 
Nebraska 110 10% 1.7 2.7 
Nevada , 78 
New Han 8 1 4 1 7.8 
New Jerse 4 l 24 4 
New Mexi 9 ? 8 13 ) 


Ohio 112 8 12.3 

Oklaho i 407 4 ( 5 

Ore ; y.. } 6 

ennsviva 1 iS 2 208 1.8 
+ ~ 


South ¢ 24 ) 132 f 1,4 

So 1 Dakota 144 29 4] 2 ) 

T iness 1 4 134 2 4 1.9 
XaS 117 ) 


a 
> 
Z 
= . 
— ht ek 
1 
i= OO 


B ( nopu t rea Pu A ¢ D I 157 See table 11 
Avera or 48 ite No pro it l i Stat 
A vera 13 States. See footnote ¢ 
Le 5 
I ides i t i é t I vat Reci at luding these 

1 be as follow ( ria, 14 I l 8 va 98 

versons aide yt cur tl i 

ywn number of persons receiv medical care, yspitalization, and burial only. 
ent of Healt Educati W elfar 
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rce: Dept, of Health, Ed i ; 
Source pt. of Health, Education & Welfare APPENDIX IT 


EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE FROM 
STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS, FISCAL YEAR 1957 











RANK IN 
AMOUNT PER INHABITANT IN DOLLARS 1956 PER PERCENT OF 1956 PERSONAL INCOME 
‘30 25 20 iS 10 5 0 CAPITA 05 1.0 Ss 2.0 
4 a INCOME 
| i 4/U & AVERAGE 
COLO, 20 
OKLA, 37 
LA. 39 
WASH. 3 
MASS. 9 
N. DAK, 42 
MINN. 26 
| KANS. 29 
CALIF, 4 
OREG. 17 
MONT, 2! 
| : RL 14 
iowa 3 
MO. 22 
| | 2 UTAH - 34 
} B 6S. DAK, 43 
: wis. 19 
MAINE 30 
} N. MEX. 38 
IDAHO 36 
ILL. 7 
f MICH, 10 
N.Y. 6 
| Wyo. 18 
| 4 ALA, 47 
| | | ARK, 49 
| GA 4) 
N.H. 23 
NEBR, 35 
| mm ARIZ, 27 
| | vT. 33 
| y OHIO Ww 
| NEV. 5 
| Miss. 50 
CONN. 2 
| HAWAI| 24 
W. VA, 40 
KY. 44 
FLA, 25 
| { TEX, 28 
PA 18 
| $6. 48 
NC. 46 
TENN 45 
INO 16 
NJ 3 
0.6. g 
DEL | 
MO 12 
| va 32 
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Comparison of District of Columbia with surrounding areas, in proportion of 
total population receiving public assistance, ADC, and all other types of assist- 


ance, September 1957 


Area 


Total, District of Columbia and 

District of Columbia 

Total suburbs : 
Alexandria, Va 


suburbs 


Fairfax County, and Falls Church 


Arlington County 
Montgomery County, Md 
Prince Georges County, Md- 


Total 
population Rate per | 
1957 ! | Number 1,000 
popu 
lation 
1, 975, 000 1.7 
860, OOO 2 3.0 
1, 115, 000 6 
89, 000 | 1.0 
218, 000 f .4 
169, 000 108 .6 
308, 000 | 150 a 
331, 000 | 267 | 8 





ADC cases 


All other 





| Rate per 





Number | 1,000 
popu- 
lation 
8, 002 4.1 
| 6, 465 7.5 
> | 1, 537 1.4 
255 2.9 
| 265 1.2 
208 1.2 
38) 1.2 
29 1.3 


! Population estimates by Board of Trade (Oct. 8, 1957). Public assistance cases for District of Columbia 


and suburbs for September 1957. 
2 8,595 ch. 


Metropolitan Area: 
Children under 18 :' total_-. 


District of Columbia---.-- 
Suburbs 


1 Estimated by DPW, 


| Alle 


| 





hildren | ADC | Rate per 
under 18 | children 1,000 under 
18 
| 
680, 000 | 10, 995 16.2 
250, 000 | 8, 595 34.4 
430, 000 2, 400 5.6 
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APPENDIX V 


Mazimum grants—Food, shelter, and other items regularly included, District of 
Columbia and surrounding areas in Virginia and Maryland * 


Virginia Maryland 
District of 
Columbia? 7 
Alexandria} Arlington Fairfax Mont- Prince 
gomery Georges 
I. Mother and 3 children 
(aid to dependent chil 
dren 
Aged 13, 8, 5. _. $146. 91 $159. 10 $159. 10 $159. 10 $132. 00 $132. 00 
Aged 8, 5, 3 135. 29 144. 80 144. 80 144. 80 132. 00 132. 00 
II, Father, mother and 3 
children (aid to de- 
pendent children): 
Aged 13, 8, 5. _- 172. 64 183. 00 183. 00 183. 00 155. 00 155. 00 
Aged 8, 5, 3 161. 85 168. 70 168. 70 144. 80 155. 00 155. 00 
Ill. Able-bodied unemployed Non None 
Percent Percent (Percent 
6534 100 80 
Virginia: In emergencies . } f 126, 07 159. 10 139. 28) 
only no more than 3 Ist family H} 116. 53 144. 80 127. 844 100. 00 
months in any 1 year ‘ ¢ +) f 142. 00 183. 00 158. 40) 
same standard as Fed- | 24 family-\) 439° 47 168. 70 146. 96f 100. 00 
eral, but different per- (M sess pe 
centage. regardless 
| of size ol 
Maryland: Prince family 
Georges—Program in 
effect only 1 month, for 
use temporarily only 
when employment can- 
not be foun 1 
IV. OAA, AB, APTD:3 
1 adult, living alone, 
preparing own 
meals. ...- in 77.19 75. 50 70. 90 70. 90 71. 50 71. 50 


| Prepared by D. C. Department of Public Welfare. 

2 Data for D. C. represents current payments at 83 percent of existing budget standard 

8 (Includes food, clothing, household or personal care items, and shelter, regularly included for all re- 
cipients. In addition, other items may be provided in all these jurisdictions, where special circumstances 
require it 


Note.—In the District of Columbia and Maryland, no distinction is made between ‘‘active’’ and “‘in 
active.’’” In Virginia, ADC mothers are budgeted as ‘‘active,’’ ani males as “inactive Small amounts | 
are regularly budgeted for school supplies in both Virginia and Maryland | 
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Comparison of positions prior to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1952 and positions 











f in fiscal year 1958 
ss ES ; 
Positions | Net posi- | 
existing tions al- Positions 
= prior to lowed in existing | Remarks 
July 1, 1952,| appropria- | July 1, 1957 | 
adjusted tion acts | 
| ™ 
UNDER REORGANIZATION 
Executive Office--.....-.-. 29 17 46 | 7 positions for establishment of Com- 
| | missioner’s Youth Council; 6 for estab- 
”) | lishment of urban renewal; 3 for estab- 
rh lishment of D. C. Register and 1 for 
| secretarial assistance. 

Department of General 518 | 191 709 Includes 72 positions created to perform 

Administration. | functions which prior to reorganization 
00 | were performed by other agencies; 51 
00 | positions for reassessment program; 
} | £6 for new revenue programs and 8 for 

| real estate assessment program. 

Office of Corporation | 62 20 82 | 9 positions for reciprocal support act; 
io Counsel. 3 for highway construction program; 

2 for slum clearance and 6 for increased 
00 clerical assistance. 
sa Regulatory Agencies: | 
of Alcoholic _ Beverage | 22 2 24 | Increased workload due to enactment of 
Contro! Board. Public Law 460, 84th Cong. 
Board of Parole. - 18 3 21 | Increase in investigation and rehabilita- 
| | tion workload. 
Coroner’s Office-- 12 1 13 | Clerical assistance. 
Department of In- | 17 6 23 | Increased workload and responsibility 
surance. involved in examination of insurance 
companies. 
Minimum Wage and 16 4 20 | Workload due to enactment of Public 
Industrial Safety Law 973, 84th Cong. and expansion of 
Board. | accident prevention program, 
ou 
Total, regulatory 85 16 101 
i agencies. 

Department of Occupa- 40 6 46 | Increased workload in processing applica- 
re- tions and Professions, | tions and issuing of licenses; also 
CeS creation of new refrigeration and air 

conditioning board. 
; Metropolitan Police... 2, 470 239 2,709 | 209 positions for prevention and detection 
in- of crime; 11 for new Women’s Bureau 
nts ' Bldg.; 16 for enforcing parking regula- 
i tions and 3 crane operators. 
Fire Department... 1, 135 49 1,184 | Staffing of new fire houses, engine No. 
30 and truck 17 and engine No. 32 and 
rescue squad 3. 
Department of Veteran’s 26 —& 18 | Positions decreased due to lack of funds. 
Affairs 

Office of Civil Defense 42 —29 13 | Positions decreased due to reduction in 

program, 

Department of Voca- 32 17 49 | 9 positions for establishment St. Fliza- 

tional Rehabilitation. beths project; 4 for establishment of 
of medical rehabilitation vocational 
unit; 1 for the District committee for 
employment of physice lly handicapped 
and 3 positions for increased case load 

Department of Public 2, 727 266 2,993 | Includes 124 nursing positions to provide 

Health, better service; 90 to staff the new 
psychiatric bldg; 41 for rehabilitation 
therapy, maternal and child health, 
and venereal disease programs trans- 
ferred from Federal-aid grants; and 7 
for a new program, legal psychiatric 
services. 

Department of Correc- 570 87 657 | Includes 83 positions to offset increased 
tions. population and 4 for improvement of 
services (chaplains and training cf- 

ficers). 

Department of Public 88) 718 1,598 | 129 positions due to increased caseload in 


Welfare. 


public assistance and child welfare; 235 
for staffing new buildings at D. C. Vil- 
lage; 288 positions to provide for in- 
creased population at Children’s Cen- 
ter; 22 for new surplus food distribu- 
tion program; 27 positions for improve- 
ment of services at D. C. institutions 
and 17 for increased workload in ad- 
ministration, 





_ 


( 
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Comparison of positions prior to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 


DISTRICT 


in fiscal year 1958 





ions | Net po 


Sl 


existing tions 
|} prior to lowed in 
July 1, 1952,| appropria 


aijusted | tion acts 


UNDER REOR’ ANIZATION 


continued 
Department of Buildings 270 | 
and Grounds. 


Officer of Surveyor 
Department of Licenses 
and Inspection. 


Department of Highways.| 949 


Department of Vehicles 163 Af 
and ‘I raffic 


Department of Sanitary 2, 602 4 
Engiweeriag 
Subtotal, depart 12, 91 2, 2 
t 1 er re 
organization 
NOT UNDER REORGANI- 
ZATIO 
Regulatory agencies 
Recorder of Deeds 62 
Public Utilities Com- 27 
missio 
VYoniag Commission 7 2 
Total, regulatory Of 10 


agencies 





OF COLUMBIA 


1952 and positions 
Continued 


























Positions 
existing | Remarks 
| July 1, 1957 } 
| 
308 | 13 positions for the reestablishment of 
public comfort ions; 12 for the 
maintenance and operation of the 
| eourt buil 5 for maintenance and 
operation iple-use build- 
ings and 8 ent of services, 
viz. elevator operators, cleaning, ete. 
Decrease in field party 
25 positions for establishment of hou 
program in act lance with Publ 
Law 569, 83rd Cong. and 34 positions to 
expal musing program as a result of 
urban renewal an im clearance 
1,069 | 39 po ns due to increased workload or 
iup me V viz., briige 
paintl spector w tree p an g 
pr 4 ilt ne painting crew, 
et SI uction programs 
, ilt f th 2 Publie Work 
Lct {an Federal Aid High- 
way Act Qof 
2 Inclu 8 positions for the Safety 
Resp Act; 9 for traffic engi 
l nr I wil pu 
work i [ establ f 
centr lriver 13 for bnprovement 
AT Kpan I various pro 
18 ll posit s for establi eat of r¢ 
I - y progral 1d istrative 
nositio id : director 
2,943 | Includes 4 osit ic co junction with 
establis'ime.:t i ewa works 
fund; 6 ) taffin icinerator No. 3; 
128 fo iffing new sewage-treatment 
plant $ for Suliltary 
s 1 sed orkload 
4 for D t ( imbia- Maryland 
wwree! ‘ ) tio employees 
fo i mprovement 
prozral 
124 
Estal ( ( tion onnec 
Li i 1 ( a Bu i 
ne ( r Act Publ Law 389, 
R3d 
Perso ine surve study etc. transit 
probl 
9 Incre 14 due to new zoning 








“ 
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Comparison of positions prior to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1952 and positions 
in fiscal year 1958—Continued 


Positions Net posi- 


existing tions al- Positions 
prior to | lowedin | _ existing Remarks 
July 1, 1952,) appropria- | July 1, 1957 
adjusted | tion acts 
NOT UNDER REORGANI- 
ZATION—continued 
Public schools...- 4,923 S38 5, 804 | 614 for pupil-teacher ratio; 148 for staffing 


and maintenance of new buildings; 95 

teachers for various types of special 

education (remedial reading, mentally 

retarded, ete.), and 24 positions for 

administrative assistance. 

Public library 332 38 370 | For staffing of new libraries; 15 at Cleve- 
land Park, 7 at Anacostia, and 7 at 
\,oodridge. 5 positions for a new book- 








mobile; 2 for improvement of services 
it Ce Library and 2 custodial 
| position 
Recreation department. 193 | 65 258 | 48 positions for expansion of recreational 


ogram; 6 for administrative and 


lanning operations and 11 converted 


| D 
from temporary to permanent 

Courts 
Juvenile Court. 73 13 86 | 12 positions for increased caseload and 1 

| for administrative assi 

Municipal Court... 122 77 199 | 21 positions for establis 
tions Bureau; 34 { 
of Domestic Relations 
Reciprocal Support 











1e 
it of Central 
blishment 
ll for 


(Public 








Law 94, 85th Cong.), and 11 for in- 
creased caseload in various sections of 
the t 
Municipal Court of 14 | 1 15 | Admir tive assistance 
App 
District of Columbia 3 3 
lax ( t 
Total, Courts. . 212 91 303 
Wa Aqueduct $29 4 369 | 3 posit uori 4 for 
ll ed | i 
truct I n (tl ) 
f l ‘ plant w 
tional Guard 21 4 25 | 3f vement of st 
the comma! I er lft 
pre ly carrie m Dist 
Nat 1 Cay I 7 67 584 | 49 po transferred from 
roll to permanent; 5 for dut 
ease itrol and 13 for iner« 
{ 1 {f park areas 
1} 134 10 144 3 f establishment {f property ( int- 
for 
‘ t fo l 
I lie sé l ete t 
I S| ) labore 
( e W 1 a | 
sed trat I 1 
6 1, 20¢ 7, 963 
G it ] 676 3,411 23, 08 
241747 OS 2u 
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UNITED STATES CriviL SERVICE COM MISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1958. 
Hon. Rosert BE. McLAvuGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia Government, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. McLAUGHLIN: This is in reply to your request of March 20, 1958, for 
a general evaluation of the effectiveness of the total classification program in the 
District of Columbia government. 

We have found that the classification program is being administered generally 
in an excellent manner. 

Within the past 2 years we have surveyed 15 of the departments of the District 
of Columbia government, 12 of these within the past year. These departments 
have a total of 7,612 positions under the Classification Act. Our survey included 
a review of 698 of these positions; this review actually represents 1,370 positions, 
since identical, additional postions are included. Our findings are briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Only seven downgradings were required. Thirty-eight positions were under- 
allocated and required upgrading. This indicates that 93.5 percent of the posi- 
tions surveyed were properly classified as to grade. It is significant that these 
changes in grade were due chiefly to changes in duties that occurred after the 
original classification rather than to inaccurate evaluation of the duties. 

2. Position descriptions needing revision or amendment totaled 146. We feel 
that the cycle reviews which you are initiating will greatly reduce the inac- 
curacies in position descriptions. 

In all our contacts we observed substantial progress in recent years. This 
was evidenced by the increasing cooperation of the departments, the respect 
of employees for classification decisions rendered by the personnel office of the 
District of Columbia government, the increasing requests from management for 
advice on organization and positions, and the further development of a classifica- 
tion training program. 

Sincerely yours, 


HARRIS ELLSWoRTH, Chairman. 
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GENERAL FUND 


In addition to those programs which have ben increased in scope, there has 
been a general increase in building construction costs. This is indicated by 
the building cost index for brick and concrete construction as published by E. H. 
Boeckh & Associates which shows an increase of 14.16 percent during the period 
January 1, 1954 to January 1, 1958. 

Schools.—The school program has increased appreciably because of the decision 
to reduce the pupil-teacher ratio in the elementary schools to 30 pupils per 
teacher. The revised 19-year program includes 738 construction projects, Of 
this total, 29 were provided for through appropriations during the first 4 years 
1955—-58—of the program. The remaining 44 projects include 14 from the original 


} 17 


program and 30 new projects as follows: Teachers college (conversion of senior 
high school), consolidated vocational high school, junior high school, Hine Junior 
High School replacement, 8 new elementary schools, 12 additions to existing 


elementary schools, conversion of 5 vocational high schools to elementary schools 


and conversion of the health school to a reguiar elementary school. There were 
27 projects in the original program which have been deleted from the revised 


program. 


Libraries.—The revised 10-year program includes 7 construction projects and 
site purchases. Funds have been provided for 3 of these projects and 2 site 


purchases. Funds have been provided for 3 of these projects during the first 
4 years of the program—1955-—58. Of the remaining 6 projects, 3 were in the 
‘ ] a 


original program and 3 new projects have been aded as follows: Branch library 

in the southwest renewl area and 2 sites for future branch libraries 
Recreation.—TYhe revised 10-year program contains essentially the same num 

ber of projects as were planned in the original program with one exception. The 


original program included funds for swimming pools which are not included in 


the revised program as approved by the Commissioners. 


Police.—The revised 10-year program con ns 6 construction projects of 
which only 2 were provided for during the first 4 years of the program. Of 
the remaining + projects, 2 were included in the original program and 2 new 
ones have been added as follows: Precinct No. 4, replacement; and Precinct 
No. 13, alterations. However, one project—-warehouse and auto-storage facility 
has been eliminated. 

hire The revised 10-year program in ‘ludes 6 construction projects and the 
purchase of a fireboat. Funds have been approved for one project and the 
fireboat. The original program carried 2 projects—reconstruction of facilities 


for Truck Company No. 2 and an Engine Company No 1. These projects have 


been consolidated in the revised program and one facility constructed to house 
both. Two projects have been elin ated and one new project added under the 
revised program. 

Health.—The revised 10-year program contains essentially the same total 
number of projects as the original pla 12. However, the final analysis of the 
Steinle survey conducted recently will have considerable effect upon this ] 
gram. There are two projects for which funds have been provided—operating 


| 
suite and dormitory for residents and interns hat w be held in abeyance. 
The original program included four health centers—Central, Anacostia, Kenil- 
worth, and Northeast—which have been eliminated. The Steinle survey recom 
mends that a consolidation of facilities at District of Columbia General Hospital 
be made. 


Corrections.—The revised 10-year program has 21 projects. Of total, 11 





were provided for throuch appropriations during the first 4 years 1955-58 In 
addition, approximately 50 percent of the funds needed for the youth center were 
provided during this period. Of the remaining 10 projects, 8 are new projects 


as follows: 2 dormitories at the workhouse, hospital replacement, garage, can- 
nery, educational center and a dormitory at the reformatory, and improvement of 
water transmission at the reservation. 

Welfare.—The revised 10-year program includes a total of 45 projects, of which 


"9 


23 are permanent improvements. During the first 4 years of the program, ap- 
proximately 16 projects were funded. The revised program contains many es- 
sential items such as a school, farm cottage replacement, and nearly $1 million 
in permanent improvements at the District Training School; 2 double cottages 
and a storage building at the Maple Glen School; an addition to the school at 
Maple Glen School; and a warehouse and new dormitories at the District of 
Columbia Village. 
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Miscellaneous.—In the original program, two projects—the dog-pound replace- 
inent and the central garage and warehouse—were carried under this caption. 
Both of these projects were eliminated from the revised program. 

Sanitation facilities—There are 4 projects included in the revised 10-year 
program, of which only 1 was in the original program. This 1 project is the 
incinerator No. 4 represents over $3 million of the total funds required. ‘Two 
of the projects were provided for during the first 4 years of the program. One 
new project—remodeling the O Street garage—has been added. 

Stormwater sewers.—The revised 10-year program includes 32 major construc- 
tion projects and 2 general categories—stormwater sewers in advance of high- 
way paving and miscellaneous relief and replacement. The original program 
totaled $46,420,000. This estimate was based on a construction-cost index of 
611 which was prevailing at the time the 1954 program was prepared. Cost in- 
creases since 1953 have raised the index to 701 as of the 1958 fiscal year. In re- 
vising the cost estimates for the last 6 years of the program, an estimated index 
of 720 has been used as the base. It has been and will continue to be necessary 
to accommodate changed conditions so as to provide facilities on a priority basis 
consistent with the overall public good. 

Civil defense —This is a new project in the revised 10-year program which 
will provide funds for a preliminary survey to determine the need for an uu 
derground command center. 

Highway electrical improvements.—This program did not have an amount 
included in the original plan. The revised program includes funds to improve 
and modernize the present street-lighting system, to light new streets and 
roadways being constructed under the highway program, to furnish and install 
police patrol boxes and cables, to furnish and install fire-alarm boxes and cables, 
and installation of telephone communication facilities. 

National Zoological Park.—The revised 10-year program includes 3 proj- 
ects for the zoo. No projects were included in the original program. The three 
new projects will provide a new administration building, a new antelope build- 
ing, and a small amount for the repair of existing paddocks. 

Building and grounds.—This category was not shown in the original program. 
Of the 18 projects included in the revised program, 8 have been provided for 
during the period 1955-58. The most significant projects among the remaining 
10 projects are the West Administration Building ($17.5 million) and the 
new repair shop and record center ($0.9 million). 

Sanitary sewage works fund.—tThe original program included 18 projects for 
the relief of existing sanitary trunks and interceptors, secondary additions to 
the sewage treatment plan, service sewers and miscellaneous work to be ac- 
complished in advance of highway paving and to provide minor relief and re- 
placement where necessary. These projects did not encompass all of the known 
needs. Instead the projects were scheduled on a priority basis to fit the ex- 
pected revenue. The original estimates, totaling $27.8 million for the 10-year 
period, were based on a construction cost index of 611. In revising the cost 
estimates for the last 6 years, an estimated index of 720 has been used as a 
base. Four projects in the original program have been postponed and 5 new 
projects added to the revised 10-year program. The revised program does not 
provide for all contemplated needs. In order to accomplish the work scheduled 
for the last 6 years of the program ($14.5 million), it will be necessary to in- 
stitute a 30.8-percent increase in sewer charges. 

Water fund—The construction cost estimates for original program for the 
supply system, totaling $14,499,000, and the Washington Aqueduct, totaling 
$21,289,000, were based on a construction index of 611 and the estimates for 
the revised program were based on a construction index of 720. As in the case 
of sewage works, these projects have been scheduled to stay within estimated 
available funds. To provide sufficient funds for the accomplishment of the re- 
duced work scheduled in the last 6 years of the program ($10.5 million), a 
water rate increase of 9 percent is contemplated. In general, the projects so 
far completed or placed under construction during the first 4 years have ma- 
terially strengthened the water system. Of the 8 principal high-lift pumping 
stations in the system, 1 has been completely rehabilitated, 1 new installation 
is nearing completion, and expansion of the third is now underway. 

Highway fund.—The original highway construction program included 42 
projects totaling $140.6 million of which $111.9 million was for major construc- 
tion and $28.7 million for minor construction (street improvements and exten- 
sions). Of this total amount, it was estimated that $34.4 million would be 
financed through Federal-aid highway grants, leaving a balance of $106.2 million 
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to be financed from District funds. During the first 4 years of the program, 
the following projects were completed: West approaches to East Capitol Street 
Bridge, East Capitol Street Bridge, East Capitol Street, Texas Avenue to 47th 
Street, Kenilworth Avenue, Benning Road to Eastern Avenue, Atlantic Street 
SE., South Capitol Street to 4th Street, Kenilworth Avenue, East Capitol Street 
to Benning Road, Eye and L Streets NW., New York Avenue to Massachusetts 
Avenue, Key Bridge widening, Sargent Road and 13th Street NE., Bladensburg 
Road NE., 24th Street to the District of Columbia line, Alabama Avenue SBE., 
Nichols Avenue to 12th Street, and Kenilworth and Eastern Avenues. District 
funds appropriated during this period—1955-58 amounted to $54.3 million. 
Subsequently, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 was enacted on June 29, 
1956. This required the recasting of the initial program to conform to the addi- 
tional allocation of funds made available by this act which provides funds 
on a 90-10 basis for the establishment of the Interstate System in the District. 
During the last 6 years of the program, it is estimated that $176.2 million will 
be expended. Of this total amount, $115.7 million will be financed through Fed- 
eral-aid highway grants, leaving a balance of $60.5 million to be provided from 
District sources. The total projects to be accomplished in the future depends 
materially on the Federal-aid highway program. 

NoTe.—Figures in this more detailed statement will not necessarily check with total 
figures used in previous statements because of minor current revisions and rounding off. 
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DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


NOVEMBER 25, 1957. 


MEMORANDUM TO THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


Subject: Public Works Program, 1959-64 

The following schedules have been prepared for the public works program— 
general fund projects. These schedules indicate the departmental estimates, 
the evaluations of the Public Works Review Committee, adjusted to reflect 
changes not known or apparent to the committee, and the recommendations of 
the Department of General Administration. Brief explanations have heen com- 
piled for those projects where the Department of General Administration recom- 
mendation differs from the review committee evaluation of “necessary.” As 
deemed aecessary, these remarks can be expanded and clarified in a later re- 
vision subsequent to Board action. 

It will be noted that the Public Works Review Committee evaluated as “neces- 
sary” projects totalling $141,145,656, in its original submission. As mentioned 
above, there were adjustments not apparent to the committee which reduces 
this total to $138,693,056. This difference of $2,452,600 is explained as follows: 


Department Original Adjusted Difference 


Schools - - $54, 384, 700 $52, 385, 000 —$1, 999, 700 
Four additions to schools—Bryan, Kingsman, Noyes, and 
River Terrace—were included in the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act of 1958. 
Libraries 951, 400 514, 000 —437, 400 
Funds for Washington Highlands branch were appropriated 
in 1958. 
Police protection facilities - 900, 700 1, 076, 700 +-176, 000 
The original submission did not include $176,000 in the esti- 
mate for Precinct No. 4 for the portion of the site to be 
utilized by the Fire Department. 


Fire-fighting facilities- 4, 066, 000 4, 024, 500 11, 500 
The Appropriation Act of 1958 included $41,500 for plans and 
specification for the Training School. 
Sanitation facilities _ -- ea ecu 3, 065, 000 2, 915, 000 —150, 000 
a eee we pebwes a ; sisakn Wei ande een —2, 452, 600 


(The appropriation Act of 1958 included $150,000 for land for 
Incinerator No. 4.) 
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Our recommendations for schools include all requests by the Board of Educa- 
tion pertinent to the reduction of pupil-teacher ratio to 30 to 1. This is in line 
with the recent Commissioners’ decision relative to the 1959 budget estimates. 
To partially offset the cost of this increase, recommendation has been made to 
combine the assembly hall and lunchroom-playroom in 14 projects and to elimi- 
nate 7 projects concerned only with the construction of assembly hall and 
lunchroom-playroom. Elimination of nonclassroom elementary additions and 
additional play areas for elementary schools is dictated by the need to hold total 
estimates as close as possible to total Public Works Committee recommenda- 
tions. 

At this time, no attempt has been made to time-phase the program. This will 
be accomplished after the Board of Commissioners approve the context of the 
program and will include an estimate of additional staffing costs. Each year, 
however, the most important projects at that point will be included in the capital 
outlay budget for that year and the phasing of the program for subsequent years 
will be adjusted accordingly. In addition, all new projects will be considered on 
the basis of relative emergency and, if justified, included in the program year 
most appropriate. This concept is vital to a sound program because of the im- 
practicality of precise forecasts of all needs for long periods. 


ScHUYLER LOWE, 
Director of General Administration. 
Public works program, summary of projects—General fund, 1959-64 








Public Works Committee evaluation Depart- 
} is <3 __}| ment of 
Depart- | | | Gener il 
mental | Adminis- 
estimates Necessary Desirable Not neces- tration 
sary recom- 
mendations 
a snips sel eastside pewlatetiinnan 
Ed ok fo an i $73, 070, 500 $52, 385, 000 $20, 685, 500 | $53, 301, 350 
a < 12, 176, 100 514, 000 | $3, 981, 100 | 7, 681, 000 2, 128, 300 
Recreational] facilities..._..- 2, 550, 000 1, 825, 000 725, 000 1, 825, 000 
| 
| 




















Police protection facilities - wes 1, 192, 200 1, 076, 700 115, 500 1, 061, 000 
Fire fighting facilities.__- ‘ ; 4, 024, 500 4, 024, 500 | : cewiiomncn) a ee 
Civil defense. __- 788, 500 | 788, 500 | 6, 000 
Vocational rehabilitation facility __.__| 995, 000 — | : ‘i 
Health facilities _ _- | 13, 482, 100 | 9, 463, 500 | 860, 000 5, 574,100 | 10, 218, 800 
Correctional institutions | 19, 848, 600 | 6,086,000 | 2,882,600 | 10,880,000 | 5, 415, 100 
Welfare institutions 25, 800, 946 4, 506, 258 | 14, 450, 988 | 6, 843,700 | 6,913, 150 
Buildings and grounds | 19, 795, 300 | 17, 644, 300 1, 090, 000 1, 061, 000 18, 866, 200 
Highway electrical improvements | 5, 288, 998 | 5, 198, 998 | 90,000 | 5,000, 000 
Sanitation facilities 4, 688, 000 | 2,915,000 | 1,773,000 |_- | 3,195, 000 
Stormwater sewers . .----| 33,053, 800 33, 053, 800 | _- ; 33, 054, 000 
National Zoological Park~..-_- enaes| 3, 375, 000 faa ocean call 1, 214, 000 

i adissidetnne wenik | 220, 129, 544 138, 693,056 | 25, 826, 188 | 53, 655, 800 145, 473, 000 
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Estimated staffing and maintenance cost for projects included in the 1959-64 
public building program—General fund 


Cumulative cost by fiscal year of project completion 


Department 


Subse- 


1960 1961 } 1962 | 1963 1964 quent 
| years 
Libraries $41, 986 $101, 432 $160, 878 | $160,878 | $204, 401 $314, 925 


Recreation 9, 600 19, 200 | 28, 800 | 38, 400 48, 000 48. 000 
Police—No additional cost | 

Fire— No additional cost 

Civil Defense ! 

Health 2 


Corrections 65, 700 | 531, 200 533, 700 533, 700 683, 700 683, 700 
Welfare 54, 288 | 120, 628 207, 483 207, 483 495, 383 495, 483 
Buildings and grounds 206, 200 206, 200 


Highway: Electrical improvements | | 
No additional cost 
Sanitary engineering: Sanitation fa- 





cilities _- 245, 000 245, 000 245, 000 
National Zoological Park 24, 070 42, 515 42, 515 42,515 
Schools: Staffing and maintenance 117, 143 268,100 | 311,017 685, 285 949, 777 

Subtotal 288, 717 1, 064, 630 | 1, 529,393 | 1, 748,339 | 2,610,484 | 2, 985, 600 
Teachers required to reduce pupil 
teacher ratio to 30 to 1 and main- 
tain ratio for increasing enrollments | 1, 147,165 | 1, 497,698 | 1, 896, 031 2, 368, 719 | 2,809,400 | 2, 809, 400 


TUG. wockecs 1, 435, 882 | 2,562,328 | 3,425,424 | 4,117,058 | 5,419, 884 | 5, 795, 000 


1 Estimate not available. Program includes funds for survey only. 
2 Estimate not available pending analysis of Steinle report. 
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Percentage comparison of United States Government-owned property in District 
of Columbia with the average in 6 other class II cities * 


Total assessed value, taxable and exempt real property in the District of Percent 
Columbia_. $3, 275, 621, 000 
Assessed value of United States Government-owned property in the District 
of Columbia 964, 458, 000 
Percent of United States Government-owned property to all property in the 
District of Columbia- - 29. 40 
Average percent of United States Government-owned property to all prop- 
erty in class IT cities 2.17 
Excess of United States Government-owned property in District of Columbia 
1s compared with average class II city. . 2 893, 378, 000 27. 23 
While information on this subject was requested in a questionnal t to all class II cities, only six 
ibmitted data in sufficient detail to be used in this comparison. 
2 The 27.23 percent excess of Federal holdings in the District of Columbia, translated into dollar figures, 
equal to $893,378,000 of assessed valu 


Representative Auten. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ¢ 
With regard to the taking over of the District Building by the Genera] 
Services Administration, is that the only building = at would be taken 
over in that same transaction or are there other Government build- 
Ings 4 

Mr. McLaveuturn. That would be the only one. 

Representative Atten. What happens to the Coast Guard Build- 
ing ¢ 

Mr. McLavenrin. I meant from the District government. The 
Coast Guard Building is in it, true. 

Representative ALLEN. Are there any others except those two ? 

Mr. McLaveutrm. The Old Post Office Building at 12th and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Representative Atten. Then you have roughly a third of the deal 
and there would be $51 million of buildings to be replaced, I take it. 

Senator Breie. Are there any further ee 

In the absence of Chairman Smith, I think we were on the last page 
of the project justifications. Are there any questions on the highway 
electrical improvements and sanitation facilities ? 

Representative Harris. Judge Smith was about to ask a question on 
sanitation facilities. 

Senator Breie. I think we can return to that. 

Representative O'Hara. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of Mr. Hansen. Is Mr. Hansen gone? Doctor, I note on the 
information which has been furnished us today of the increase of 
Federal employees that one of the largest increases is in the number of 
teachers, 881, which brings up your total of existing positions as of 
July 1, 1957, to 5,804. It is based on 614 pupil ratio, 148 for staffing 
and maintenance of new buildings, 95 teachers for various types of 
specialized education, 24 positions for administrative assistants. 

Doctor, in the extension of your program, what is your teacher 
increase going to be? Can you anticipate what that is going to be? 

Mr. Hansen. If we move to 30 to 1? 

Representative O'Hara. Yes. 

Mr. Hansen. We had that figure. 

Representative O'Hara. In other words, you anticipate an increase 
over what you have already been allowed of what—approximately 
how many ¢ 
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Mr. Hansen. I would imagine we would have to have in the neigh- 
borhood of 200 plus teachers in order to go from our present 33 down 
to 30. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. 265. 

Mr. Hansen. Which would be the additional number needed for 
that. 

Representative O’Hara. And you would have to have additional 
administrative positions and so forth ? 

Mr. Hansen. For each of the new buildings. 

Representative O’Hara. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Smrru. Then we have here this storm water sewer 
which is the next largest item, $33 million. I did want to ask what 
kind of a monumental incinerator costs $3 million. We built the 
Washington monument for less than that. 

Colonel Wetuine. It is not monumental and it is extremely efficient. 
The output of rubbish each year increases. This incinerator was 
authorized and included in the 1954 program. 

Representative Smirn. It was? 

Colonel WetiNe. Yes. 

Representative O’Hara. This storm sewer, Colonel, was that in the 
1954 program ¢ 

Colonel Wetuine. Yes, sir. 

Representative O’Hara. Practically all of it? 

Colonel Wetirne. And the increasing cost is one-third of the 
increase in the construction price index. 

Representative O’Hara. That much / 

Colonel Wetiinc. We have probably eliminated some items here 
over what we had in 1954. 

Representative Smirn. I haven’t any further questions. 

Representative Harris. I wonder why it is that in 1954 we au- 
thorized that program at $3,480,000. You have revised it to $3,- 
715,000, which is not so much, but I see the progress of the program 
has been apparently disappointing. 

Only $610,000 of it have been programed, and only $520,000 
appropriated. 

What is the reason for that? 

Colonel Weiuine. Mr. Harris, the reason for what, sir? 

Representative Harris. The reason the program has not progressed 
more than it has. You just haven’t done much. 

Colonel Wetting. The appropriations balance out rather closely 
with what has been programed, the $520,000 versus the $610,000 if we 
are talking of the same subject. 

Representative Harris. Yes, that is right. In other words, in 4 
years you have accomplished only $520,000 of the $3,480,000 program 
that is authorized. 

Colonel Wetiine. That is due to a lack of fiscal support, sir. We 
haven’t been able to finance all that was in the original 10-year pro- 
gram. That is why we are back here now asking for more fiscal 
support. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Harris, in grand total we kept up with our pro- 
gram. If you will look at the bottom of those two columns, you 
will see the 4-year period programed and the Congress appropriated 
$71.700,000, which went in some things we ran ahead of schedule 
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because of the great increases in need and in others we had to lag 
behind a little. In the case of sanitation, we lagged behind a little. 

Representative Harris. Apparently. Do you know of anything 
more important to the public health and welfare than sanitation / 

Mr. Lowe. Part of this is attributable to these facilities pertaining 
to trash disposal, and we have been able to continue our open burning 
facilities a little longer than we had earlier thought we could, but 
they are about to get to the point where we have to close them down 
now. 

You know we still burn trash in the open here in the middle of this 
2 million population metropolitan area. 

Representative Harris. Yes, but if I burn some leaves out in my 
yard, you get after me. 

Mr. Lowe. That is the reason we are trying to build this new in- 
cinerator. 

Representative Smirn. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Representative O’Hara. I would like to ask a question about the 
storm sewer situation. I notice that we had 30 projects in 1955, now 
we have 34. You have expended or programed a little better than $18 
million and appropriated a little better than $15 million, so that 
program has proceeded fairly well. You are a little bit ahead of 
your 10 years on that, Colonel, aren’t you? 

Colonel WELLING. Well, we would be behind, sir, wouldn’t we, by the 
difference of $3 million there ? 

Representative O’Hara. I was thinking over the full 10-year pro- 
gram. 

Colonel Wetiina. Oh, I see what you mean; yes, sir. 

Representative O’Hara. Of course, you are getting income on addi- 
tional taxes from sewer taxes and increased water taxes that go into 
those funds, do you not ? 

Colonel Weiiine. No, sir. It goes into a different fund. Sanitary 
sewer system is carried by sanitary sewer tax. This is a storm water 
sewer system. 

Representative O’Hara. We do not have any special program for 
that, tax program ? 

Colonel Wetiinc. This comes out of the general fund. 

Representative O'Hara. That isall I have, Judge. 

Representative Smirn. Any further questions ? 

Senator Brete. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Commissioner 
McLaughlin the inevitable $64 question, and that is how is this money 
going to be paid back? I see you have commented only briefly and T 
am not convinced that that is adequate—on page six. I wish you 
would read it so we can have the benefit of your thinking as to how ‘the 
Commissioners propose to pay back this $100 million. Do you want to 
get into that at this time? 

Representative Smiru. I would like to get into it. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. I believe it is about as completely set out on the 
middle of page 6 as we have been able to see it that far ahead. 

Senator Brete. This is a 30-year loan, am I correct on that? 

Mr. McLaveuun. Yes. Havi ing asked the Congress to tax the peo- 
ple of the District at rates comparable to the surrounding areas be- 
cause of reasons that we have stated, to wit, that aside from all other 
considerations that we are afraid we will accelerate the rate of the 
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exodus of taxpayers, and also the rate of the inmigration of tax ab- 
sorbers, however, we do see a tendency on both sides here for increased 
taxes. 

I think we all read the morning paper and saw that Arlington 
itself is pushing upward a bit, and we feel that this level, with the 
surrounding areas, will help us in repayment of some of this. There 
is a general expectation of higher revenues projected ahead, 

Of course, we can’t tell what the economics of the future are going 
to be. 

Representative O'Hara. Are you raising the tax rates, suggesting 
an increase in tax rates, Mr. McLaughlin ¢ 

Mr. McLaveuur. You didn’t want me to read this. I thought 
you had read it yourself ? 

Senator Brstx. I have. It is very short and I think it would be 
helpful. It is only a paragraph long. 

Mr. McLaveuin. The question has been asked by the committee 
as to how the proposed $100 million can be paid back. Assuming 
interest rates will ap proximate the average of the past few years, 
we will have a peak rate of repayment of $5 million per year, com 
mencing in fiscal year 1967 or 1968. By that time our revenues from 
existing sources 

Senator Bisie. May I interpose there; there will be no repayments 
prior to 1967. 

Mr. Lowe. What is meant there is that we hit the peak at that 
point. Repayments at lesser sums would start—well, we commence 
repaying in the second fiscal year following the obtaining of any 
part of the loan, but we hit our peak in 1967 or 1965 when we level off 
at $5 million for some 25 to 29 years. 

Representative Harris. What you mean by that is that by 1965 
or 1966 you will have completed your $100 million loan program. 

Mr. Lowe. That is right. 

Senator Breve. I understand. I thought the record should be clear. 

Mr. McLavcuur. By that time our revenues from existing sources 
are estimated to be more than $10 million per year higher. Also, in 
line— 

Senator Braie. Right at this point; how do you arrive at that 
sentence ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. That is arrived at from a detailed revenue forecast that 
is contained in the report on the state of the Nation’s Capital in the 
financial portions where from each individual tax in the general fund 
we include a yearly estimate up through fiscal year 1964, and the best 
forecast we can make is that in the aggregate our present taxes will 
be producing that much more by 1964. 

Now, we have not carried it beyond that. That is the reason we 
use the same fivures but we feel it will probably be somewhat more 
than that. 

Senator Bisie. Substantiation of that sentence is found in this blue 
book ? 

Mr. Lowe. That is correct. I will give you that for the record. It 
is in section 13, the last table in the section. 

In a previous statement the Commissioners requested that that sec- 
tion 13 be included in the record so it is already in there. 

Senator Bratz. So long as it is in the record, thank you. 
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Mr. McLaueuuin. Also in line with the intent of Senate Joint 
Resolution 155 and House Joint Resolution 563 that District residents 
and businesses be taxed at rates comparable to those of surrounding 
communities, it appears rather certain that within the next few years 
taxes in the surrounding communities will increase, following which 
it would be indicated that equivalent increases be made in the District. 

Furthermore, while public works requirements of substantial pro- 
portions will exist after fiscal year 1964, it is expected that the annual 
costs therefor will be less, leaving funds available to apply toward 
payment of the loan. 

It, therefore, would seem that by reason of all of the foregoing, the 
district will be able to repay this loan on schedule. 

Thank you for the opportunity of reading that in. 

[ thought you wanted me to expi und on it, Senator Bible. 

Representative O'Hara. Mr. Chairman, in connection with Senator 
Bible’s question, if the Senator will yield 

Senator Bisie. Certainly. 

Representative O'Hara. I remember so well, Mr. McLaughlin, sit- 
ting in Judge Smith’s seat in 1954, and the problem we had, the gen- 
tlemen here, my colleague Mr. Harris, Mr. Allen, all these others, of 
getting through the Capital works program of $305 million and then 
fighting our lives out trying to gel the money to meet it, and we were 
accused of taxing the bread that went ino the babies’ mouths, which 
we literally did. 

And I am not very happy facing a problem like that, and then com- 
ing in and saying sort of casually, well, we need a hundred million 
more, and we are going to have a lot of raises of salaries around here 
pretty soon. 

I don’t know how we are going to balance out. I have dedicated 
about 16 years of my life to the problems of the District, and I am 
telling you, Mr. McLaughlin, it is an exceedingly difficult one to 
measure this out where we can honestly go to our colleagues in the 
House and you, Senator, your colleagues in the Senate, and say this 
is going to work out. 

I am terribly concerned about it, because we have got these intangi- 
bles of salary increases and all of the other increased costs of Gov- 
ernment operations to worry about, in addition to what these things 
are that we are talking about specifically. 

Mr. McLaveuturn. Mr. Chairman- 

Representative O'Hara. I would like to have some good answer on 
it because I am anxious to help. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. I think the difficulty is that the Congress is in 
the business of municipal government, and all municipal governments 
are going up like this. 

Representative Harris. So is the Federal Government. 

Representative O'Hara. So are the State governments. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. On the first page of our letter, we have this 
statement: 

In connection with the upward trend in costs, we have noted that 
a recent report of the United States Bureau of the Census, total State 
and local government expenditures 1 increased by 39.8 percent between 
1952 and 1956, the latter being the latest year for which such data 
is available. 
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During the same period, District of Columbia expenditures in- 
creased 33.8 percent. So we have a comparison in the District of 
Columbia of 33.8 percent against a national, a total of State and local 
governments of 39.8 percent. 

Senator Brste. Mr. Commissioner, in line with the question sug- 
gested by Congressman O’Hara, do I understand that you arrive at 
this conclusion, that upon the receipt of increased revenues which you 
anticipate, as shown in this blue volume, you anticipate that you can 
repay the loan? Does that contemplate an increase of any of the pres- 
ent taxes other than the real-estate taxes now levied on the people in 
the District of Columbia? Do you contemplate an increase in the 
sales tax, for example? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. We don’t contemplate it immediately. We con- 
template that the taxes will have to be revised upward as the taxes 
in the surrounding area go upward. 

But we think it is very bad for the future of the District to have this 
tax mount higher in the District of Columbia than it is in the area 
around, because we think it will keep businesses from coming in here. 
All they are interested in as a rule is coming to the economic metro- 
politan area. They don’t have to come on over this line into the Dis- 
trict. And we feel also that it will accelerate, tend to accelerate, the 
exodus of taxpaying residents. 

Senator Brete. That is generally directed to the question of real- 
estate taxes, I think, Mr. Commissioner. How about sales taxes, on 
which we will have some questions asked on the floor, if this public 
works loan program becomes law ? 

Can we anticipate that in a matter of months, the Commissioners 
will be up here asking for an increase in the sales tax ? 

Mr. McLaveuttn. Mr. Lowe has analyzed the effect of the Mary- 
land situation. Now, of course, the Virginia situation is that they 
don’t have a sales tax assuch. They are talking now about an increase 
of a business tax which is a tax on gross revenues in retail business. 

But I would like Mr. Lowe, who I am sure remembers better his 
work on this than I do, to state what the effect of the Maryland in- 
crease is going to be with respect to our comparable rates. 

Mr. Lowe. Senator Bible, we have—like so much of our material, 
necessarily, it is lengthy and involved. One whole section on the re- 
port of the Nation’s Capital is devoted to analyzing where we stand 
taxwise with respect to the Maryland, Virginia communities and 
counties, We submitted a revised edition of that dated March 18 to 
reflect the changes in that comparative picture occasioned by the recent 
action of the Maryland legislature. 

Senator Brnre. Is that a part of this record? I have not seen it? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, it is a part of it. I think it would also be very 
helpful to those of you who are discussing it if you would include in 
the record a summary of that which the board of trade included in 
their brochure that they published recently. 

In a very few words, they took the meat out of that. What it 
shows is that comparing 12 typical family groups by income and 
family size in the Washington metropolitan area, that 7 of these the 
District is at or above the median that is tod: ay before all of the Mary- 
land taxes are effective, and in 2 of those, the District is the highest. 
In the other 5 comparisons, the District is below the median including 
1 in which it is the lowest. 
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Now, after January 1, 1959, when Maryland’s increased sales tax rate 
becomes effective, the District will still rank at or above the median in 
6 of the 12 comparisons. Since the tax systems in Virginia and 
Maryland jurisdiction both in relation to the District and to each 
other differ, tax burdens accordingly vary and complete comparabil- 
ity is not possible. However, we have thought that in line with the 
matter of keeping the tax burden on both business and individuals in 
the District roughly comparable to those of the surrounding areas, 
that the time is not yet here for tax increases 

We would estimate that probably a year and a half to 2 years from 
now, if other increases occur, that in line with the intent of these 
proposed joint resolutions, that probably then some District taxes 
would need to be increased to carry out the intent of the proposed joint 
resolutions. 

Senator Bistz. May I ask one further question? In line with this 
conclusion have you given attention to the question of the pay raises? 

Mr. Lowe. The question of pay raises we included in our forecasts 
which necessarily were made last fall. 

You know, there is a long lead time on clearing these matters 
through the Bureau of the Budget and otherwise. 

At that time the policy of the administration was to have a 6 percent 
average pay raise, so we included a provision for funds to cover a 6 
percent pay raise. 

Likewise, in this statement, the supplemental statement that was 
given to you, we have now brought that up to date, because just yes- 
terday the Commissioners progressed far enough in their analysis of 
all of our pay systems. 

You see, we have four major pay systems in the District. We have 
the Classification Act system, we have the policeman and fireman, we 
have the school teachers and officers, and we have our hourly paid 
workers, which are called blue collar or Wage Board employees. 

The total costs for a 6 percent pay raise to the District will be esti- 
mated at $5,611,000 in the general fund. 

Senator Brste. That is at 6 percent? 

Mr. Lowe. That is at 6 percent. Now as far as we can go today 
in estimating the picture, this includes certain assumptions. 

First, that the Senate bill on classified salaries will be enacted, 
which is a 714 percent pay raise. 

Then we assume that on teachers, it will be much less than the Board 
of Education proposal. The Board of Education is proposing $8,- 
445,000 approximately. 

There are still some things that they haven’t firmed up. It appears 
to the Commissioner’s staff—the Commissioners have taken no posi- 
tion on this yet, waiting to see the whole picture—that teachers pay 
raises should not exceed $3,215,000. 

The policemen and firemen we have recommended to the Commis- 
sioners, and they have approved, a proposed pay raise of $3,150,000 
for the policemen and firemen. 

Representative O’Hara. What percentagewise is that ? 

Mr. Lowe. 13.2 percent, Mr. O’Hara. We are in a very critical 
position on policemen and firemen to obtain them and to keep them. 
oe — unable to hire 200 of the policemen that are authorized 
aaditionally. 
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Representative O’Hara. What I am troubled with is these other 
pay raises we have got coming up. Until that is firmed up, I would 
suggest that you ought to follow a pretty general pattern if you are 
going to grant some more raises. 

That would be my suggestion, because whatever we finally adopt for 
postal and Government workers, I would imagine would set sort of 
a general pattern. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. O’Hara, we have made very exhaustive studies of 
this policeman and fireman question. I know you don’t wish to go 
into it at this time, but we have submitted a report on the Mansfield 
bill, which is S. 2769, to the Bureau of the Budget. It only went over 
yesterday. 

In that report on the Mansfield pay raise bill for policemen and 
firemen, the Commissioners make the counter proposal that I have 
just mentioned. The Mansfield proposal is for a 25-percent pay raise, 
which would cost $214 million more than the sum that the Commis 
sioners are suggest ing. 

Senator Breie. I think generally sand answers my question. 

Representative ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, when it all boils down, don’t 
you come to the conclusion that you raise $ the taxes on this program of 
kee eping them equal and balance the budget with the Federal payment 
and increase the Federal payment? I think by coincidence you are 
going to have $5 million for the maximum payment on this loan, and 
the Federal payment has a trend which t: akes it up $5 million. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Allen, the proposed joint resolution has two very 
major policy features to it, the whereas provisions pointing out that 
the District is under the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the 
Congress. 

Also, that it is necessary to maintain the District at a standard com- 
mensurate with its constitutional position as the Nation’s Capital. 

Then it proposes a congressional police vy decision to tax the residents 
of the District at levels comparable to those of the suburbs, and the 
Federal Government pay the difference, whatever it may be, to mabe 
tain and operate the city in whatever manner the Feder: al Government 
wishes to maintain and operate it. 

Representative Atten. But in the long run, the city’s operation is 
dependent upon how much the payment of the Federal Government 
is 


‘Mr. Lowe. That is correct. 

Representative Smirn. Any further questions? 

Gentlemen, of course, we have got to have ane xec utive session and 
go over this thing and see what we can work out with it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m.. the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Number of elementary-school teachers by grades, Oct. 18, 1957 
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Apr. 18, 1958. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1958. 
lo the Committee on Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment of the Board of 
Education: 

The Superintendent is suggesting a change in standards for construction in 
certain elementary rooms. ‘These changes have been under consideration for 
some time and have been the subject of several conferences between individual 
meuibers of the Board of Education and the school administrative officers. They 
are as follows: 

1. The policy of constructing 2 rooms in each elementary school of 16 rooms 
and over; (1) the assembly hall, and (2) the playroom-lunchroom; be changed 
to the construction of 1 room, an all-purpose room to serve in both capacities. 
‘The final details of this room will be worked out between the representatives 
of the District Department of Buildings and Grounds and Mr. Riecks, and then 
subinitted to the Board of Education for approval. 


2. Revise the policy of constructing a standard kindergarten room with 1,232 


square feet as approved by the Board of Education on November 18, 1957, and 
revert to the original standard of 1,056 square feet. 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


1. An all-purpose room can efficiently serve as an assembly hall and as a 
lunchroom with an arrangement for food service if this is desired at some later 
period by the Board of Education. Such an operation was recently observed in 
a Montgomery County school by members of the Board of Education and the 
administrative staff. Flexibility in the use of the room was provided by the 
installation of folding tables and benches which can be recessed into the walis 
in a very short time. This equipment makes it possible to use the room for 
physical education, rhythms, or assemblies with a minimum of effort. A stage 
at one end of such a room affords the additional facility needed for assembly 
purposes, 

It is agreed that the construction of such an all-purpose room will not sig- 
nificantly interfere with the use of the space for assembly and other educational 
purposes. This change in plans will save about $70,000 per elementary school 
unit. 

The estimated cost of new elementary school units included in the Commis- 
sioners’ public-works program was based on the policy of the construction of a 
Single all-purpose room rather than the construction of a separate assembly room 
and lunchroom. 

The saving resulting from this change amounts to an estimated total of about 
$1 million. 


107 
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Recommendation 


That the Board of Education approve in policy the construction of a single 
all-purpose room for assembly and lunchroom activities, and that a standard 
plan for such a room be prepared by the Buildings and Grounds Department for 
submission to the Board of Education for review and approval. 

2. The second proposal is to reestablish the size of the kindergarten room to 
the stanuard of 1,056 square feet as against the standard of 1,232 square feet 
approved by the Board of Education on November 14, 1957. 

The standard approved at that time added 8 linear feet to the kindergarten 
room, costing in terms of classrooms 1 regular classroom for every 4 such rooms. 
The need for classrooms is such that these should be given priority over an 
expansion in size of the kindergarten room at this time . 

From the educational point of view, it is agreed by the elementary school 
office that this change in standards will not materially reduce the effectiveness 
of the kindergarten program. This is especially the case if ultimately the class 
size for this level is reduced to 30 to 1 per session to equal the standard desired 
for the regular elementary classes. 

This will result in a saving of about $20,000 per elementary school unit. 


Recommendation 
That the size of the kindergarten room be established at 1,056 square feet 
in place of the recently approved standard of 1,232 square feet. 
Respectfully submitted. 
CARL F.. HANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


STATE OF THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


A report to the Congress from the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, February 1958 


The Commissioners, on behalf of the citizens of the District of Columbia, 
deeply appreciate this opportunity to meet with members of the several com- 
mittees of the Congress which, pursuant to the Constitution, exercises exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever over the District of Columbia. 

Our hope is that this presentation will provide you with a perspective that 
will better facilitate your legislative activities. To that end, I shall try to 
point out the problems and legislation that are the most important, but in the 
interest of time, I shall be unable to describe all problems and legislation in de- 
tail, or even to mention them all. To compensate partially for this lack, we 
are attaching elaborations on a number of these subjects, and a list of some 
needed legislation. 

District problems in some respects are obviously similar to those of other 
cities, but in some respects a unique situation is involved. The District is a 
central city, with rigid boundaries in a rapidly expanding metropolitan area. 
Just as in all metropolitan areas, the lower income groups gravitate to the 
older section where rents are lower, automobiles are not required, and health, 
welfare, and other municipal facilities are better developed. Thus, the Dis- 
trict has all of the problems of a central city; but in addition it is required 
to be a suitable capital for the United States. In many respects it is a show- 
case. It quite properly has requirements imposed by such Federal agencies as 
the Fine Arts Commission. Being a home for persons of low income and at the 
same time an outstanding capital city, however, poses a serious financial prob- 
lem and results in an imperative need for many important legislative actions. 
Among these is the need for an increased public-works program, including bet- 
ter (but minimal) facilities for several of our institutions. 

Related to the trend of lower income groups to gravitate to the city is a 
trend for the higher income groups to move to the suburbs. This has caused 
our expenses for welfare, education, health, hospitals and law enforcement to 
spiral notably in the last few years, increasing from $75 million in 1952 to a 
proposed expenditure of $115 million in the fiscal year of 1959—an increase 
of 53 percent. All other General government activities have increased from 
27 million to $38 million in the same period, or about 41 percent. Contrasted 
with this increase in level of expenditures is the fact that the total personal 
income in the District of Columbia in the same period of time has increased 
from $1.94 billion to an estimated $2.1 billion, or by only 8 percent. The at- 
tached graphs indicate the significance of these trends. These conditions, and 
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continuing inflation, have produced an impending financial crisis in our general 
fund. 

Because the Congress does control the District of Columbia, we are urgently 
requesting that the Congress establish a policy as to what type of community 
the District of Columbia shall be. Many Federal policies envisage the District 
as being an outstanding community. On the other hand, other Federal! actions ap- 
parently are based on the assumption that the District should be a lower stand- 
ard community, a self-sustaining community that meets only minimum health, 
safety, welfare, educational, and other needs. The two are not compatible. 

The proposals of the Commissioners to the Congress, for resolving the matter 
of Federal policy with regard to the Nation’s Capital, are contained in a draft 
of legislation which the Commissioners are submitting to the Congress today. 
The policy aspects of this proposed legislation are as follows: 

“Whereas under the Constitution the Congress must exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever over the District of Columbia; and 

“Whereas the metropolitan area embracing the District of Columbia has now 
become an economic unit, and it is neither equitable nor economically feasible 
for residents and businesses of the District to be taxed at a higher level than 
those of the environs of the District ; and 

“Whereas the area of the District is fixed and the District may not annex 
territory ; and 

“Whereas the United States Government is the principal employer of the 
area ; and 

“Whereas it is necessary to maintain the District at a standard commensurate 
with its constitutional position as the Nation’s Capital: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Congress, in exercising its exclusive legislative authority over the District of 
Columbia to provide financial support, over and above that which can be derived 
from taxing District residents and businesses at rates comparable to those of 
surrounding communities, to the extent necessary to make the District a modern, 
attractive, and efficient community that meets the requirements to be the capital 
of the United States.” 

I have mentioned the foregoing matters to give you a quick, partial perspec- 
tive. I would now like to turn to problems of specific District activities : 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Probably in no other place is the effect of our population shift so apparent 
as in our welfare activities. There is an increase in the numbers of the aged, 
and also in the numbers of the younger age group. This is coupled with an 
increasing percentage of low income, unskilled, and socially handicapped persons. 
The result of these and other contributing factors is a great increase in the 
number of people in necessitous circumstances. Statistical studies, however, 
do not indicate that there currently is an intentional movement into the District 
“to get relief,” since most recipients of public welfare have been in the District 
of Columbia over 5 years. Over the past two decades there has been a move- 
ment of families into the city from rural areas where employment opportunities 
have been limited. Many such families are unable to adjust to the more highly 
organized urban environment and eventually break down economically and 
socially. This is reflected in increased public-assistance caseloads and greater 
demands for child-welfare services. In the past 6 months alone, the number 
of families receiving public assistance incteased from 8,887 to 9,401, represent- 
ing a total of 18,889 individuals. Public-assistance applications during 1957 
were more than 50 percent higher than during 1952. 

Since there is so much widespread need, the Commissioners during the past 
year have instituted a program of distributing Federal surplus food to needy 
families in addition to their other benefits, and we have also made significant 
revisions in the regulations governing the payment of public assistance to the 
end that a number of inequities have now been eliminated. 

It also is recommended, in the fiscal year 1959 budget, that the presently 
inadequate public-assistance grants be increased to provide for more realistic 
payments. For example, a typical family of 4 now receives only $146.91 per 
month, whereas under the proposed budget standard this same family would 
receive $172.27. 

The Commissioners urgently recommend the enactment at this session of 
Congress of S. 1849, a bill consolidating the 5 public-assistance programs, 3 of 
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which are now in substantive legislation and 2 are in the annual appropriation 
acts. The bill also establishes uniform qualitications for eligibility for assistance, 
and uniform procedures for fixing amounts of grants, as well as uniform admin- 
istrative standards. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The public schools of the District of Columbia have also felt the effects of 
our shifting population, and their rapid increase in enrollment is continuing. 
The present total membership in our public schools is 111,114 pupils, compared 
with 100,887 pupils 5 years ago. By 1964 we anticipate 133,000 pupils, even 
though the total District population will be only slightly higher than at present. 

This has led to a continuing need for additional teachers and school build- 
ings. The need to improve instruction in the elementary schools also has become 
obvious. The Commissioners, after extensive consideration of Board of Kduca- 
tion recommendations, have concluded that it is necessary and in the best inter- 
ests of the community to endorse a 30-to-1 pupil-teacher ratio in the elementary 
schools, which (as it is achieved) will require still additional teachers and a 
proportionately greater number of classrooms for our elementary pupils. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The shifting population of the District is likewise having its effect upon public- 
health activities and hospitals. Several surveys during the past year made it 
plain that many of our health and hospital programs need extensive overhauling. 
A study of alcoholism, as part of the work of a Committee on Prisous, Probation, 
and Parole, clearly reveals the need for a new program for working with the 
problems of the alcoholic from the medical viewpoint. Many deficiencies in 
District of Columbia General Hospital were pointed out in an investigation con- 
ducted by the House Appropriations Committee; and during the past year a hos- 
pital consultant, engaged by the Commissioners, recommended many major 
changes and modifications in the hospital program. Representative of some of 
the policy problems involved are revised criteria for determining eligibility for 
indigent care in our hospitals, the need for an expanded preventive medical pro- 
gram with emphasis on school health and psychiatric matters, and the rising 
pressures for providing facilities for those afflicted with chronic disease 

The Commissioners and the Director of Public Health are giving concentrated 
attention to those problems which are within their authority to solve, but in 
addition favorable consideration of the fiscal year 1959 health and hospital 
budget estimates will be required in order to provide the facilities with which 
to move on toward suitable solutions. 


URBAN RENEWAL, ZONING, AND HOUSING 


The shift of population is intensifying the need for urban renewal, although 
age and deterioration of structures are also major factors. 

The full facilities of the District have been concentrated on this problem in 
the past few years, and a total of 4 urban renewal areas, involving approximately 
1,500 acres in and around the central area of the city, have been designated for 
clearance, mhabilitation, or conservation. The planning for 8 of these areas 
in the Southwest, involving over 600 acres, has been completed. Clearance has 
been partially completed and reconstruction is about to commence The plan- 
ning for 900 acres in the Northwest is now in progress. Surveys have been 
completed on 2 other potential urban renewal areas, involving approximately 
200 acres, with no decision yet as to further action. 

In addition, a housing code has been adopted, and enforcement commenced, 
with a related acceleration in actions to condemn seriously insanitary buildings 

Because of area slum clearance, highway construction, school construction, and 
other public activities that eliminate existing housing, numerous families are 
being displaced with only limited accommodations available for adequate re- 
housing of low-income families. The National Capital Housing Authority is en- 
deavoring to provide public-housing units but is having extreme difficulty in 
finding suitable sites. The Commissioners have authorized an additional 2,500 
units to meet needs through 1960, but thus far the Authority has found sites 
for only 174 of these units. Little undeveloped land remains in the District to 
permit public-housing construction and the limitations on site development im- 
posed by the present Housing Act almost preclude the clearance of slum areas 
for public housing. 
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For the District of Columbia to continue to make progress on urban renewal, 
and to provide reasonably adequate public housing, it is essential that continued 
and substantial Federal financial assistance be made available. 

The present work of the District to revise and modernize its zoning regulations 
is related to the problem of maintaining a city which is physically attractive and 
desirable as a place in which to live and conduct one’s work. To that end the 
Commissioners are rushing the final work on revising the zoning regulations, 
and the Zoning Commission expects to enact a new Code of Zoning Regulations 
in the near future. The present Code of Zoning Regulations was one of the 
earliest in the country and has had only spot revisions since its adoption 37 
veururs ago, 


CRIME, PRISONS, PROBATION, AND PAROLE 


The recent study of prisons, probation, and parole matters resulted in many 
recommendations being made to improve our activities in these fields. Con- 
sideration of the recommendations of this group led the Commissioners to pro- 
pose additional probation and parole activities directed toward better rehabilita- 
tion of convicted persons and a reduction of prison population. If the addi- 
tional staff necessary for these activities can be obtained in the fiscal year 1959, 
we feel that a slight decline of prison population can be maintained and possibly 
accelerated. 

To further carry out this carefully planned attack on the problem of reducing 
our prison population through better rehabilitation and guidance of the con- 
victed persons, the Commissioners are recommending legislation relating to the 
rehabilitation of chronic alcoholics so as to provide for the civil commitment 
of chronic alcoholics on petition by relatives or others, to provide for a longer 
period of rehabilitation treatment, to provide for the conditional release and pos- 
sible recommitment of persons found to be chronic alcoholics, and to increase 
to 10 percent that portion of certain liquor-license fees to be devoted to the re- 
habilitation of chronie alcoholics. 


CIVIL DEFENSI 


The District government and representatives of Maryland and Virginia have 
expended a great deal of effort in the past 2 years in an attempt to develop ade- 
quate plans to provide methods of survival for the public in the event of an air 
attack. The studies have been made in the face of complete lack ofshelter facili- 
ties and with the realization that in the near future there will be little or no time 
for evacuation. The Commissioners feel that it is imperative that planning must 
be accelerated and measures offering the greatest chance of survival be put into 
effect. 

In part, the District’s program will depend upon Federal Government action 
in establishing a shelter policy and shelter facilities for its own employees. In 
addition, our program will depend upon the passage of S. 2728. This bill will 
correct many of the present deficiencies in the authority of the Commissioners 
to act on civil-defense matters. Finally, any reasonably satisfactory program 
will require more funds to be made available in our budget, and accordingly a 
substantial budget increase has been recommended for fiscal year 1959. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


The year 1957 marked the first full year of operation by D. C. Transit System, 
Ine., under its new franchise. The change in ownership has created new regula 
tory problems requiring consideration by the Public Utilities Commission, as, for 
example, the franchise requirement that the Commission make an annual deter- 
mination as to whether the transit company is entitled to relief from the District 
of Columbia motor-fuel tax, and the franchise requirement for conversion from 
railway operation to bus operation. The principal feature, however, is that 
progress has been made in improving the mass-transit situation. Continued 
progress has been made in the expansion of the gas, electric, and telephone 
utilities to meet increased demands. 


SALARIES 


Successful administration of the District government depends in large part 
upon the caliber of the personnel it can attract. Through experience we know 
that this fact makes the salary scale of great importance. While we cannot 
discuss all salaries here, we should like to mention several key ones. First is 
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that of the Superintendent of Schools, which we have recommended be raised to 
$22,000 per year. 

Further, we would like to call attention to the fact in the face of pending salary 
increases for classified employees of the Federal and District Governments, it 
will be necessary and desirable to provide increased salaries for our policemen, 
firemen, teachers, and school officers. The Commissioners are studying such 
legislation with a view to submitting recommended legislation that would pro- 
vide increases for policemen, firemen, teachers and school officers generally com- 
parable to those anticipated for classified employees. 

In view of the different provisions of law applicable to our 6,000 per diem 
employees, consideration of salary increases for this group of our employees is 
presently underway. A wage survey was recently completed that indicates that 
an increase for this group of employees will be adopted by the Commissioners 
early in this calendar year. The amount of the increase is not vet determined. 
however. 

The Commissioners also believe that consideration should be given to the 
salaries of the Commissioners themselves, and suggest a salary level commen- 
surate with that paid the members of Federal commissions pursuant to the 
Executive Pay Act, Public Law 854, &4th Congress, sections 105 and 106 (a). 
This would provide a basic rate of $20.000 with $20,500 for the President of the 
Board, which is commensurate with amounts paid mayors and councils of other 
large cities in the United States. 


PROGRAM FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Let us keep in mind that machinery has been set up to help solve many of our 
problems. Two highlight developments should be mentioned. One is the crea- 
tion of the joint congressional committee to study such problems and propose 
remedial action. We are enthusiastic about that committee, and we intend to 
give it every possible assistance. 

The other highlight is the establishment of the Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Conference last year. This conference is composed of the governing 
bodies of Fairfax County, Arlington County, Falls Church and Alexandria, Va.: 
Prince Georges and Montgomery Counties, Md.: a representative from each 
house of the General Assemblies of Virginia and Maryland; a member of the 
District of Columbia Committee of the United States Senate: a member of the 
District of Columbia Committee of the United States House of Representatives : 
and the three members of the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

This conference, through its steering committee and other committees, has 
made some progress toward solution of a number of regional problems. It par 
ticularly has served to bring together the governing bodies of the jurisdictions 
involved in a mutually constructive set of circumstances that bodes well for the 
future cooperative solution of many of the area problems which are becoming 
increasingly critical as urbanization progresses with such rapidity. 

We should like now to offer some more specific suggestions on how the District 
can continue to move forward during the coming year—-in particular, how actions 
of the Congress can help make that possible 

Obviously, the solution to most of these problems will require legislation. T 
have already mentioned some proposed legislation, and I shall later mention a 
few other items and also give you a complete list. 

The most far reaching item of legislation is concerned with the public-works 
program. I have already described the policy behind it. In brief, we propose 
that the Congress adopt a policy that does two things: 

1. Clearly establishes the goal for the District of Columbia to be an out- 
standing city, and suitable to be the Capital of this great Nation. 

2. Accepts responsibility of financing this Capital City to the extent ex- 
penditures cannot be met by taxing District residents and businesses at rates 
roughly equal to those in surrounding communities. 

The public-works program is proposed to provide $145.5 million of general fund 
facilities for the 6-year period commencing in fiscal year 1959. The content of this 
program and its financing were the subject of intensive studies during the past 
year by outstanding civic leaders and by the Commissioners’ staff assistants. As 
a result of these studies, it is very apparent that the District of Columbia general 
fund is in very precarious financial condition. 

After a similar study of the tax picture, the Commissioners also have come 
to the conclusion that additional local taxation is not feasible and would be detri 
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mental to the economy. The level of taxation in the District of Columbia has been 
increased by more than $30 million in the past 4 years, and the aggregate of all 
taxes applicable to the District resident is now higher than that of most of our 
suburban neighbors. 

The analyses of this problem indicate that a loan authority of $100 million 
should be obtained from the Federal Government to partially finance the capital 
outlay over the next 6 years and an increase of $9 million should be made in the 
annual Federal payment to the general fund, raising this payment from the pres- 
ently authorized amount of $23 million to $32 million. Without additional financ- 
ing, public-works construction cannot be carried out. In fact, we cannot continue 
to provide the general government services now needed. 

It is our belief that the Federal Government has this responsibility to the Dis- 
trict because it controls and establishes the policies and expenditures of the Dis- 
trict; because it has a large part of the property that ordinarily would be taxable 
in another community ; because it imposes extra requirements on the District as 
a result of the District being the Nation’s Capital; and finally because it is the 
principal employer of the District. 

The highway funds to finance the District's portion of the highway progran: 
of $176 million in the 6 years ending with fiscal year 1964 appear to be ade- 
quate through fiscal year 1963. However, by about 1964 it appears certain that 
there will be a need for substantial additional funds. In subsequent years, 
the deficit of available funds will be much greater, to the extent that by about 
1969 the possible deficit may be $66 million for the program. Until more data 
can be developed on this subject, however, the Commissioners have no pro- 
posals to provide more financing for the highway fund. 

Our water and sanitary sewage public-works programs are similar to the 
highway program in that financing problems of a major nature are not indicated 
for at least severa) years. Some reasonable increase in charges for water and 
sanitary sewage service may be necessary in the near future to carry out the 
1959-64 portions of these programs, amounting to $10.5 million for water sup- 
ply and distribution, and $14.5 million for saintury sewage works. 

We also wish to report that the highway-construction program has been de- 
layed on some of its major projects, but work is now proceeding toward the 
construction of a Potomac River bridge near Constitution Avenue, a decision 
has been made on the proposed location of U. 8S. 240, and the Southwest Free- 
way is presently under construction. An early decision will be required to in- 
crease the authorization for the 14th Street bridges from $7 million to a total 
of $16 million to permit construction of a replacement for the deteriorated south- 
bound 14th Street structure. This legislation has passed both Houses and is 
now awaiting a conference meeting. It is urgently recommended that early 
action be taken on this matter. 

A further problem in the matter of water supply is related to the growth 
of the metropolitan area. It is certain that the time is not far distant when 
the unregulated flows of the Potomac River will at times be insufficient for 
public water-supply purposes. Flow regulation must inevitably be developed 
through water storage. It is to be expected that some part of its costs must 
be paid by the various water systems of the area including that of the District 
of Columbia. There are therefore future costs to be borne by the water system 
which have not been anticipated in any of the financial arrangements made to 
date. 

On the subject of pollution abatement, it now appears that, insofar as the 
District and nearby Maryland are concerned, pollution abatement in the Potomac 
River will be substantially achieved in the near future. By slightly increasing 
the size of the recommended District facilities pertaining to pollution abate- 
ment, the facilities could accommodate all or any part of Fairfax County. 
The District’s plan, therefore, can constitute the backbone of a metropolitan 
sewage-disposal system and thereby provide the solution of one of the major 
problems confronting metropolitan communities. 

There are many more problems and legislative matters pertaining to the Dis- 
trict: but we will take only the time necessary to identify the following addi- 
tional legislative matters as being of major importance: 

S. 1846 and H. R. 6907, bills to provide for an elected legislative assembly, an 
elected Delegate to the House of Representatives, and for an appointed Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor for the District of Columbia. 

S. 2275 and H. R. 7300, bills to amend the Alcoholic Beverage Control Act so 
as to permit established licensed businesses to continue in areas rezoned from 
commercial to residential. 
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Legislation to define what constitutes a reasonable period of time between 
arrest and arraignment. (In this connection, please refer to the more detailed 
discussion of crime problems in sec. 8 hereof.) 

S. 969, prescribing the weight to be given to evidence of tests of alcohol in 
the blood, urine, or breath of persons tried for driving while drunk, negligent 
homicide or manslaughter committed in the operation of a motor vehicle. 

H. R. 7785, to provide for the appointment of an additional judge for the 
juvenile court. 

S. 1039 and H. R. 4405, to require taxicabs to carry $10,000/$20,000 personal- 
injury and $5,000 property-damage insurance. The Commissioners, however, 
recommend that the minimum coverage be $25,000/$50,000 for bodily injury and 
$10,000 property damage. 

The matter of overall importance, however, is our request for a determination 
by the Congress as to what kind of a National Capital is desired, and how it 
should be financed. We at this time submit legislation which we recommend to 
achieve these objectives, and request your early consideration of it. 

Thank you for your interest and for this opportunity to appear before you. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(85th Cong., 2d sess.) 
PART I. BILLS ALREADY INTRODUCED 


(1) S. 1846 and H. R. 6907. To provide for the District of Columbia an ap- 
pointed Governor and Lieutenant Governor, and an elected legislative assembly 
and nonvoting Delegate to the House of Representatives, and for other purposes. 
Hearings held by Senate District Committee. 

(2) S. 969. To prescribe the weight to be given to evidence of tests of alco- 
hol in the blood, urine, or breath of persons tried for driving while drunk, 
negligent homicide, or manslaughter. Passed Senate; amended in House; con 
ference report agreed to by House. 

(3) H. R. 7785. To provide for two judges for juvenile court. Passed House. 
Reported by Senate District Committee. 

(4) S. 1849. To provide for more effective administration of public assist 
ance in the District of Columbia; to make certain relatives responsible for sup- 
port of needy persons, and for other purposes. Passed Senate. 

(5) S. 2728. To revise District Civil Defense Act so as to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of the District with respect to planning, training, and prepara- 
tion for civil defense, and for the exercise of emergency powers after an attack 
or in case of a major disaster. 

(6) H. R. 6306. To increase authorization from $7 million to $16 for 14th 
Street (highway) bridges. Passed both Houses. In conference. 

(7) S. 1764 and H. R. 6811. To amend Public School Food Services Act to 
provide for payment by District of Columbia of free lunches for children (1) 
of families receiving public assistance, (2) of families of low income, or (3) 
suffering from malnutrition. Passed Senate. 

(8) S. 1708 and H. R. 5892. To amend the act relating to children born out 
of wedlock so as to provide that upon the marriage of the parents of ar 
illegitimate child the husband may acknowledge paternity by affidavit, as well 
as by personal acknowledgment as now provided by law. Passed Senate 

(9) S. 1841. To authorize the Board of Education to employ retired teachers 
as substitute teachers. Passed Senate. 

(10) H. R. 7451. To authorize the Commissioners to appoint special police- 
men for Federal agencies. 

(11) S. 2275 and H. R. 7300. To amend the Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
to allow continuation of a liquor business in an area rezoned from commercial 
to residential. Passed House 

(12) H. R. 6039 and §S. 1706. To establish revolving fund for publication 
of District regulations; and to authorize issuance of regulations without charge 
for official use and exchange purposes. Also to authorize payment in advance 
for work to be done cr supplies to be furnished by Federal agencies. Hearing 
held by Senate District Committee. 

(13) S. 1039 and H. R. 4405. To require taxicabs to carry $10,000/$20,000 
personal-injury and $5,000 property-damage insurance, Commissioners recom 
mend that bill be amended to require minimum coverage of $25,000/$50,000 
for bodily injury and $10,000 property damage. 
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(14) H. R. 7452. To authorize Commissioners to designate holidays for 
District employees for pay and leave purposes, similar to the authority exer 
cised by President respecting Federal employees. 

(15) H. R. 191 and 8. 1709. To provide for licensing of practical nurses and 
for nursing education. Hearing held by House District Committee. 

(16) S. 1848 and H. R. 8884. To authorize the Recreation Board to pay night 
differential for nonscheduled work, 

(17) S. 1041. To authorize illustrations in annual reports. Hearing held 
by Senate District Committee. 

(18) H. R. 6809 and S. 1842. To amend the Compulsory School Attendance 
Act to provide enumeration of all children under 18, instead of the present 3- to 


IS-yeur requirement, and to provide for census of schoolchildren whenever 
cessary. Passed Senate 
I) S. 1260. To amend act relating to condemnation of insanitary buildings 


to correet certain administrative deficiencies. Passed Senate. 

(20) S. 3057. To increase the salary of the District of Columbia Super 
intendent of Schools 

(21) S. 3059. To amend Unsafe Structures Act to provide for collection of 
costs of corrective work; penalty for failure to perform corrective work; to 
eliminate administrative difficulties in connection with assessment and colle 
tion of costs of corrective work and charging of interest on such assessment; to 
pecify methods of service of notice and to require vacating of unsafe structures 


(22) S. 5058. To amend notice statute relating to claims for personal injuries 
and property damage, so as to require 60 days’ notice of damage or injury in 
eu of present 6 months’ requirement and 10 days’ notice for snow or ice 

juries 

(23) H. R. 9804 lo change the effective date for increasing rate of con 


hution paid by policemen and firemen for retirement benefits. Passed House. 
ART If. LEGISLATION WHICH COMMISSIONERS PROPOSE FOR FUTURE SUBMISSION 


(1) To authorize Treasury loans for general-fund activities of District and 
to authorize increase in Federal share of expenses of operation of District 
government 

(2) In connection with the rehabilitation of chronic alcoholics legislation is 
needed to provide for the civil commitment of chronic alcoholics on petition 
by relatives or others; to provide for a longer period of rehabilitation treat- 
ment; to provide for the conditional release and possible recommitment of per 
sons found to be chronic alcoholics; and to increase to 10 percent that portion 
of certain liquor-license fees to be devoted to the rehabilitation of chronic 
alcoholics. 

(3) Amend District of Columbia Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act 
so as to improve its administration; clarify certain ambiguities, and make 
taxicabs subject to all of the provisions of such act. 

(4) Following action on salary increase for classified employees, legislation 
will be submitted to provide generally comparable increases for policemen, fire- 
men, and teachers, 

(5) To increase salaries of President of Board of Commissioners to $20,500 
and to $20,000 for other members of the Board. 

(6) Authorize use of motor vehicle parking fund for widening roadways 
and making other street improvements to relieve traffic congestion in the vicinity 
of off-street parking facilities and to improve traffic conditions resulting from 
lack of parking facilities. 

(7) To authorize use of the land in squares 354 and 355 (Southwest Farmers’ 
Market) and the water frontage south of Maine Avenue between 11th and 12th 
Streets SW., for the proposed Southwest Freeway and for redevelopment of 
the Southwest area. 

(8) Amend existing law so as to authorize property clerk of Police Devart- 
ment to dispose of lost or abandoned property in less time than is now required. 

(9) Amend the District Inheritance Tax Act respecting allowance of deduc 
tions for inheritance-tax purposes, and to clarify the law respecting future 
estates. 

(10) Authorize the Commissioners to fix and collect rents for vault space un- 
der sidewalks and streets, regardless of whether vaults are occupied or used, 
and to require abandoned or unsafe vaults to be closed. 

(11) Amend the act relating to the levying and collecting of assessments 
for public improvements so as to authorize service of notice by any of several 
prescribed methods in lieu of personal service as now required. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SUMMARY OF FUNCTIONS 


The District of Columbia occupies a unique position in that not only are 
the normal functions of a municipality performed but also functions which 
are normally provided for by county and State governments. The compilation 
below lists the many activities that are performed by the District in the classi 
fications of municipal; State and/or county; and State, county, and municipal 
(functions which are difficult to distribute). Unfortunately there is no au- 
thoritative definition of what constitutes a State, county, or municipal function. 
Nevertheless, the listing below is based upon the preponderance of practice 
in other jurisdictions and it is hoped will afford the reader the opportunity to 
see the proportionate costs of providing for these functions 


Distribution of functions by classification 


Municipal: Estimated for 1959 
General government expenses ; . , 85, 104, OOO 
Death investigations 46, 200 
Planning and zoning__-~-~~ DS, B00 
Public libraries: 

Maintenance and operating ; » 016, 000 

Capital improvements 571, 000 
Public safety : 

Fire Department ____-~ 9. 187, 000 

Metropolitan Police 18, 549, 000 

United States Park Police__- 5DO, OOO 

Capital improvements : 1, 6SO, 000 
Local health facilities : 

Operating expenses_- a 12, 782, 788 

Capital improvements 466, 000 
Civil-defense planning 206. OOO 


Municipal buildings: 


Maintenance and operation © 161. 000 

Capital improvements__. ? 650, 000 
Streets and bridges: 

Maintenance and operation 7. 582. 000 

Capital improvements_- 8, 800, 000 
Sanitary services: 

Maintenance and operation 10, S79, 734 

Capital improvements 6G, SOS, 000 


Water system: 
Maintenance and operation 


358, 266 


) 

Capital improvements j t, 561, OOO 
Licensing and inspecting : 2 O00, 000 
Traffic and parking controls: 

IRI NINN Siena ciseicn sient eercneeen ss tina ni wedi 1, O79, 692 

ra NTI adh Sige cee veievcheimeinon es ecm ‘ 81, 000 
Parks, zoo, and recreation facilities : 

Maintenance and operation______-___-__-_~__- a ee a 5, 471, 000 

Capital improvements_-_- ER BRS ee ee ee ee ee 515, 000 
Surveyor of the DPistrict..................... eek =e 180. 000 
Repayment of debt___--_---_---~-- ccletepdontaseusies <i giar 5 793, 000 
Maintenance and operation of local courts___-__-_-----_--_---~~- 2. 153, 000 
Public education: 

OneraGar expencds...............s.. PX eae et peer 40, 256, 000 

Capital improvements___- Bo he i a oe PN es 9, 748, 000 

TN a ea a es 157, 932, 980 


— i 
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Distribution of functions by classification—Continued 


State and/or county : Estimated for 1959 
Control of alcoholic beverages Seah i ice ee ec Ri $180, 000 
AGIA IMIBCYATION OF TRBUPTAICS LAW Geese ccesescrerescctcesckeccmesmuses 153, 000 
Administration of wage, safety, and hours laws______________ 129, 900 
Filing and recording property and corporation papers_____ ~~ 342, TOO 
RRQRTUMRELON GE TORING SAUNT NI soins ce tenses Sc nsectecetdn ste cchecesensaciennetecintocret 199, 200 
Tr RCI ee 97, 000 
pe FS eS ee eae ee ee ee ee 260, 000 
Regulation of occupations and professions_________________. 299, 000 
ROGUMISITOUON OL PRICE - 1A WE a occ en cratiectcnsacesacebe nabs 225, 900 


Public welfare: 
SRGLOCROOG CNG Write os Sa os os eee ke 7, 758, 984 
Maintenance and operation of institutions = 6, 879, 016 
CORPUS STO VOMONUR S85 ee 1, 050, 000 

Tubercular sanitarium : 
Maintenance and operation__ 


tly sc et ial ah Se ee ae 11, 788, 000 


eg a a ee eS So et 3, 008, 551 

Capital improvements______-_- ; 7 47, 000 
National Guard expenses rac vitt lta hei edacetits, 25 ‘ 155, 000 
Interstate highways and bridges.___________ se 7, 712, 000 
Public-health services (preventive and educational) — 3, 747, 661 
Payment to United States for judicial services__._____________ 2, 751, 000 
Motor-vehicle administration 


i 
i 
! 

I 
1 
I 
I 


842, 308 


Total 





State, county, and municipal (functions which cannot accurately 
be distributed) : 
Legal services sc a i . oe 670, 000 


Corrective institutional care_ 7, 657, 000 





Total aa ee ‘ encanta ete ree 8, 327, 000 
Grand total__- ce a a aa es sate _. 213, 887, 000 
Distribution by percentages: 
Municipal a: Sct sales atacss Gee eal oe ia a a 73. 84 
State and/or county 7 Za. et 
CCR UNG TATU MUNN as crew attn ees ace ws or eter igen . 3. 89 


Total : ; atts i 7 100. 00 
PUBLIC-WELFARE ACTIVITIES AND PROBLEMS 


The Department of Public Welfare is responsible for granting assistance or 
providing care to District residents who are in need. These needy persons 
include children in their own homes who have been deprived of parental support 
by death, disability, or absence of a parent; children available for adoption or 
needing care away from home because of parental dependency, disability, or 
neglect, or because of the child’s mental inadequacy or delinquency; and adults 
who because of age, disability, or infirmity, are in need of financial assistance 
in their own homes, or of institutional care. 

The work of the Department is carried on through its Public Assistance and 
Child Welfare Divisions, and through eight institutions. At the Children’s 
Center there are three institutions: Cedar Knoll School and Maple Glen School 
give care and training to delinquent and dependent children, and the District 
Training School to feebleminded children and adults. Junior Village shelters 
younger dependent children; and the Receiving Home detains delinquent chil- 
dren awaiting juvenile court or police action. The District of Columbia Village 
eares for aged and infirm needing institutional care through its infirmary and 
residence halls. The Municipal Lodging House, and the Temporary Home for 
Soldiers and Sailors shelter homeless transients. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Welfare is affected by the changing nature of the District’s population as re- 


flected in the increase in numbers of the aging, the younger age group, and the 
increasing percentage of the unskilled and socially handicapped. A concentra- 
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tion of low-income families, a limited market for the unskilled, a high birthrate 
and living costs among the highest in major cities, have all contributed to the 
increase in the number of people in want and will continue to increase potential 
dependency. While statistical studies do not indicate intentional movement into 
the District to get relief (most recipients have been in the District of Columbia 
over 5 years) there has been, over the past two decades, a movement into the 
city from rural areas where employment opportunities have been limited and 
cultural limitations have been imposed. Many such families are unable to adjust 
to the more highly organized urban environment and eventually break down 
economically and socially. This is reflected in increased public-assistance case- 
loads and greater strain on child-welfare services. All of these factors directl) 
affect the public-welfare program. 


Economic need 

The cost of public assistance is increasing even though assistance is not given 
to those physically able to work and even though present public-assistance grants 
are considered to be below the subsistence level.—At the end of the fiscal year 
8,887 cases, representing 17,215 individuals, were receiving public assistance at 
a total annual cost of $7,462,742 ; 2,990 cases were added to public-assistance rolls 
and 244 were dropped during the fiscal year. By December 1, 1957, the total num- 
ber of cases had increased to 9,401 and the number of persons to 18,889, There 
were a total of 9,651 applications of public assistance during fiscal 1957 as com 
pared to 6,110 in 1952. 

Recommendations 

(a) Enactment of the proposed public-assistance legislation which will facili- 
tate more effective administration of public assistance. (S. 1549). 

(db) Enactment of a general support law requiring relatives to support de 
pendent members of their families. 

(c) Determine if statutory amendment is necessary to the law governing 
domestic relations branch of the municipal court to enable it to order payments 
made by a husband for the support of his family to be deposited to the credit 
of the District of Columbia Treasurer when the wife and minor children are 
receiving public assistance. 

(d@) Congressional approval of the 1959 budget submitted by the Commis 
sioners which increases the presently inadequate public-assistance grant to 
provide for more realistic payments in accordance with current prices 

(€) Explore the possibility of opening a few workshops in which to expe! 
ment with the possibility of giving the “unproductive” part of our population that 
are not prepared for city employment training in semiskilled work. 


(f) Continuation of the surplus-food program initiated in July 1957. 





Discuss ion 


While public-assistance legislation, as proposed, will give the District redress 
to the courts to sue legally liable relatives for the support of parents receiving 
public aid, there is no legislation in the District to provide for such redress for 
non-public-assistance recipients and the individuals concerned haye no recourse 


to the courts as provided by the nonsupport statute relating to support of minor 


children and spouse. 8S. 1849 would enable the Commissioners to establish uni 
form regulations and procedures governing all categories of public assistance and 
ould thus provide more efficient and economical admistration of the program. 
On June 28, 1957, the Commissioners ordered that: Effective with public 
assistance payments made on and after July 1, 1957, official nonsupport orders 
of the courts would no longer be considered as income and, therefore, would not 
be deducted from the total budgetary needs of the family. The purpose of this 
order was to assure that public-assistance recipients received the full payment 
to which they are entitled even though there be default on payment of court 


orders. While satistac tory procedures have been worked out between the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia and the United States district court, 
the domestic relations branch of the municipal court has advised that it is of the 
opinion that the court can only order such payments to the person whom the 
court deems a fit person to receive them 

T 


market in the District of Columbia does not seem to he erent 


The employment 
enough to provide for the large number of the unskilled who are unable to « 
enough to provide for their needs in a high-cost urban are: 


A few special workshops, if operated through close coordination with the adul 


education programs of the Board of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation. } ted 


States Employment Service, and the Department of Pnblic Welfare. mie} rra 
I 1 | il Velfare might serve 
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to demonstrate what efforts would be the most effective to help these families 
become self-sustaining. 


Shortage of care for the aged and chronically ill 


It is estimated that there are 250 persons chronically ill awaiting admission 
to infirmary-type care.—These persons are on the waiting list of the 2 institu- 
tions, 1 public and 1 private, which have limited facilities, or are in inadequate 
conditions in their own homes, in commercial homes which do not meet licensing 
requirements, or in hospitals whose beds are needed for the acutely ill. 
Recommendations 

(a) Study the need to reinforce living arrangements for the aged to remain 
in their own homes through increased services of home medical care and home- 
maker services. 

(b) Determine whether or not homes for the aged giving care to the able 
bodied could revise their programs to care for the chronically ill. 

(c) Expansion of District of Columbia Village as proposed in the capital out- 
lay plan. 

Discussion 

At the same time that the shortage of care for the chronically ill exists, there 
is some indication that the more able bodied aged living in institutions could 
live in the community in their own homes or in the homes of relatives if com- 
munity services to reinforce their living arrangements could be developed. 
Private institutions, both church and nonsectarian, should be encouraged to 
equip and staff space thus created for more of the helplessly chronically ill. 
The Hill-Burton Act of July 1954 now makes available Federal money to non- 
profit organizations for construction of nursing-care facilities as well as for hos- 
pitals if the plan presented by the nonprofit group is approved by the proper 
State authority. 

To reinforce the living arrangements of the aged in their own homes would 
require availability of home medical care and homemaker services on an hourly 
or part-time basis. Public-assistance programs in some of our larger States 
have demonstrated that many of the aged and chronically ill can be protected 
in their own homes. In New York City the department of public welfare has a 
panel of services which travels to the home when chronic illness is involved. 
When the patient is in need of chronic medical service, a panel of doctors ¢all 
at the home on a regular planned basis. Medical supplies, medicines, and extra 
money for therapeutic diets are provided. Visits to the home may be made by 
au nurse, a dentist, a podiatrist, and a counseling psychiatrist. Additionally, a 
core of trained homemakers on the staff of the department with civil-service 
status, market, cook, do light cleaning and laundry for the aged clients no longer 
able to assume a complete responsibility for maintaining their own homes. 
Philadelphia has had a project of “meals on wheels” which brings nourishing 
cooked food, at low cost, several times a week to the homes for the aged. AS 
a byproduct of this part-time long-term service of the homemakers, the supportive 
role has been found to have sound psychological values for the older person in 
increasing his security and his ability to do things for himself. 

Short of realizing the above program, construction of additional facilities, even 


beyond those already contemplated, will be necessary. 


Tnereasing need for child-welfare eTvices 
1 large part of the inerease in requests for child-welfare services relates to 
complaints of neglect, lack of supervision, or dese rtion of children by parents 


There is little evidence in improvement of the stability of family life and re- 
sources to deal with an increased flow of cases which has taxed the facilities of 
both our agency services and institutions. There is an increasing need for 


facilities for care of children with exceptional needs 


Recommendations 

(a) Continue coordination between public agencies dealing with the problems ; 
juvenile court, Commissioner’s Youth Council, publie schools, public health, and 
police 

(b) Increase specialized staff in the psychological and psychiatric field for 
more careful screening of cases presented for service annually to determine initial 
appropriate services and subsequent steps in treatment of the children and their 
families. 

(ec) Inerease staff in protective services to work with families before family 
breakdowns reach the critical stage. 
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(d@) Try to develop specialized facilities for the emotionally disturbed child 
who requires special care and treatment. 

(e) Encourage more school and more community resources for the mentally re- 
tarded child and other atypical children to prevent need for institutional or other 
care away from home. 

(f) Determine the possibility of establishing a resident home for children 
ready to be released from institutional care but for whom no community plan can 
be made. 

Discussion 

At the present time the Department is providing care and services through 
the Child Welfare Division for 3,000 children, about one-third of which are in 
their own or relatives’ homes, another one-third in foster homes, and the remain- 
ing third in private or public institutions. Additionally, the Department detains 
an average of 40 children a day for juvenile court action and another 700 are 
under care in the institution for the feebleminded. Still another 7,000 are receiv- 
ing financial assistance in their homes under the aid-to-dependent-children pro 
gram of the Federal Social Security Act. 

A special project with respect to overcrowding at Junior Village which reflects 
one part of this problem has been planned to determine if construction of new 
buildings can be avoided. 

A large part of the increase in requests for child-welfare services reported above 
relate to complaints of neglect, lack of supervision, or desertion of children by 
parents. Furthermore, an increasing number of situations reported require im 
mediate shelter care of the children. The urgency of the situation is better seen 
in the rising impact on Junior Village, the Department’s facility for temporary 
shelter care of children. Established in 1948, with a capacity for 60 children, the 
capacity was increased within existing resources to 240 in 1956 to meet the rising 
demand. In 1957, we cared for a daily average of 272 and frequently have points 
where the population rises above 300. 

The Departivent is also maintaining an additional 100 children in emergency 
foster care homes. Few of these children are orphans. It is of primary im- 
portance, therefore, that the community should expect the parents to be in- 
volved in more responsible care of their children. When lack of interest and 
care by the parent have been developing over a period of time, there is special 
danger that the parent will relinquish responsibility permanently when the 
emergency occurs. It is, therefore, important that prompt and adequate atten- 
tion be given in the emergency cases, particularly to the possibility of placing 
the parent back on his job as parent as quickly as possible. To accomplish this 
an’ ta make it possible for the Department to accept reported cases at the onset 
of neglect before the deterioration had advanced, current workloads of 40 family 
Case. per Worker must be reduced to a more manageable number of 25 

Even though approximately 20 children who are severely emotionally disturbed 
are being cared for in the Children’s Center, it is recognized that the center 
does not have the facilities to adequately treat these children. The only thing 
that we can offer them at the present time is a constructive cottage program, 
educational, and recreational program within the support of a regular routine 


However, with one psychiatrist to stretch throughout the entire center, group 
therapy and individual therapy cannot be offered. 

Some provision needs to be made in Washington where residents from the 
Children’s Center can move in order to look for work and receive minimum 
Supervision until they are self-supporting, and capable of handling their own 
money and affairs. There is no intermediate step between complete institution- 


alization (with all the protections of an institution program) and complete 
living in the community, with minimum casework supervision. If a home could 
be provided for both boys and girls separately where the residents could move 
from the institution to this home, look for work, operate for awhile on a job 


with minimum supervision before they are released outright, it would save many 
failures. This home would be a part of the institution and children who failed 
in their placement there would be returned to the institution for an additional 
period of retraining. 


Capital outlay 


Additional institutional facilities are needed immediately for the aged and 
the dependent child, as well as for the feebleminded. 


Recommendations 


(a) Replacement of the outmoded dormitories at District of Columbia Village 
and expansion of these facilities from 300 to 500. (Requested 1959.) 
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(b) Provision for school building for the trainable and educable child at the 
District Training School. (Requested 1959.) 


(c) Chapels to promote the religious program for residents of the Children’s 
Center. 
Discussion 


The dormitories at District of Columbia Village are over 50 years old. They 
have deteriorated with use to the point that the cost of proper maintenance or 
renovation is prohibitive. So many residents are now semi-invalids that the 
upper stories of the buildings cannot be utilized to the best advantage. 

At the present time there is no school building at the District Training School 
aud, therefore, the classrooms are being inadequately operated in the basements 
of the cottages. There are inadequate toilet facilities, lighting, storage, etc., and 
because of the physical facilities some of the younger, physically handicapped 
children are not able to attend classes. The purpose of the school building would 
be to provide the following necessities for the mentally retarded children: 

Classrooms for trainable children, including activities at the nursery and 
kindgarten level. 

Classrooms for the educable children which would contain academic activi- 
ties on the primary level. 

A general shop program for the older males. 

Occupational therapy, music, and a unit to provide basic domestic-science 
training. 

An auditorium for both training and recreational activities. 

A gymnasium adapted to correctional physiotherapy. 

Chapels are badly needed at the three institutions located at the Children’s 
Center. Religious education and training and religious services are considered 
to be an essential part of the treatment program for these children’s institutions. 
Chaplains have been provided on a full-time basis, but regular facilities are not 
available for religious services and it is necessary to use the school auditoriums 
and other makeshift arrangements. This is not satisfactory since the audi 
toriums must also be used for movies, schoo] plays, assemblies, and other activi- 
ties which have no religious connotation. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


During the past 5 years the enroilment in the public schools has increased 
from 100,867 to 111,114. By 1964, it is estimated that this membership will have 
increased to 133,000. 

This growth in membership is one of the factors that will result in the need 
for considerable new construction. Other factors contributing to this need will 
be the shifting population and the realization of the 30-to-1 pupil-teacher ratio 
in the elementary schools which the Commissioners have endorsed as necessary 
and in the best interests of the community. In addition to the construction 
needs, this will necessitate a corresponding increase in the need for additional 
teachers and other operating costs. 

On the basis of present policy to finance new schools on a pay-as-you-go plan, 
foreseeable construction needs and a corresponding increase in operating costs 
could not possibly be met without considerable increase in the annual rate of 
appropriations. It seems inescapable, therefore, that the only practical solu- 
tion to this financial problem is the adoption of the borrowing program advo- 
cated by the Commissioners. 

Our fast-growing scientific age is creating more complex problems as well as 
greater opportunities for our young people. An efficient and progressive educa 
tional program will prepare students whether they are slow or fast learners 
for these new areas of opportunity. If students are not trained to benefit from 
these opportunities, there results a waste of human resources which are the 
most precious possessions that we have in our American democracy. 

There are several items of special legislation which are of great importance 
to the schools. These fall into three categories. 


BILLS ALREADY INTRODUCED BY THE COMMISSIONERS TO 85TH CONGRESS 


1. S. 1764 and H. R. 6811. To amend District of Columbia Public School 
Food Services Act to provide for payment of free lunches for children (1) 
of families receiving public assistance, (2) of families of low income, or (3) 
suffering from malnutrition. Passed Senate. 
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2. S. 1841. To authorize Board of Education to employ retired teachers as 
substitute teachers. Passed Senate. 

3. H. R. 6809 and 8. 1842. To amend the Compulsory School Attendance Act 
to provide enumeration of all children under 18, instead of the present 3- to 18- 
year requirement, and to provide for census of schoolchildren whenever necessary. 

4. S. 3057. To amend the District of Columbia Teachers Salary Act to in- 
crease the salary of the Superintendent of Schools to $22,000. 


LEGISLATION APPROVED OR BEING CONSIDERED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


1. To permit educational employees of the District of Columbia public schools 
to enroll in courses at the District of Columbia Teachers College without the 
payment of tuition. 

2. To provide for the granting of the master’s degree by the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers College. 

3. To amend the District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 to pro- 
vide salary increases for teachers and officers following action on salary in- 
creases for classified employees. 

4. To authorize the appointment of administrative officers as members of the 
faculty of the District of Columbia Teachers College. 

5. To exempt school educational employees from jury service during the months 
which they are employed by the school system. This is in line with the practice 
throughout the country. 

6. To amend the District of Columbia Food Services Act to authorize the ap 
propriation of the salaries for the central administrative staff out of regular 
funds in line with all other school departments. This has placed a serious 
financial burden on this department since its origin. Such a procedure is in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Agriculture Department and 
conforms to the pattern of State and local aid in school systems throughout 
the country. 


Revised pupil-population projections for the regular day schools, by level and 


tupe of school, November 195% 
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Pupil membership in regular day schools at the end of the 1st 6 weeks in each 


school year, 1989 


Elementary 


40 through 


schools 





l 2 

School year 
1939-40 52, 233 
1940-4] 1, 682 
1941-42 2, 171 
1942-43 »1, 861 
1943-44 1,776 
1944-45 ‘). 679 
1945-46 51, 223 
1940-47 2 315 
1947-4 3, 425 
1948-49 54, 448 
1949-50 58, 089 
1950 1 & SOU 
1941-52 Hi), 493 
1U5% 4 62, 431 
1953 
1954-55 
1955-8 
1957-58 

| { nerease o1 rea 
Since 1939-40 


Lower 
secondary 
schools 2 


(3 


20, 499 
20, 702 
21, 034 
20, 489 
19, 856 
19, 774 
19, 9O!1 
19, 623 
19, 323 
18, 814 
19, O69 
19. AQ] 
20), 412 
22, 267 
22, 442 
22, 4038 
21, 594 
20, 530 


19, 910 


Upper 
secondary 


schools 


4) 


1Y, 565 
19, 345 
18, 344 
15, 787 
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1957-58, by school levels 
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Racial composition of the pupil membership in regular elementary day schools 
and in all regular day schools (elementary through teachers college) at the 
end of the 1st 6 weeks in each school year, 1989-40 through 1957-58 


Elementary schools only ! All regular day schools 


School year White Colored W bite Colored 


Number |) Percent | Number Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


1 2 3 1 0 (6) 7) 8 (9) 





1939-4 6. 6 12, GV5 43.4 61.7 35, 765 38.3 
1940-41 .Y 22,774 14.1 60.9 36, 263 39. 1 
1941-42 ) 23, 233 4.5 60.3 36, 666 39.7 
1942-4 4.0 23, 839 15.0 59.5 35, 968 40.5 
1943-44 2.9 24, 372 47.1 58. 3 36, 642 | 41.7 
1944-4 1.6 24 2 is. 4 56. 7 37,778 15.3 
1945-4 51.1 25, 027 is Y 19, 853 56.1 39, 038 $3.9 
1946-47 50. 4 25, 963 419.6 50, 722 55.3 41,073 44.7 
1947-48 50.0 », HOD 50.0 19, 904 54.1 42, 326 45.9 
1948-49 19 4 27, 532 50. 6 17, 955 52.6 43, 264 47.4 
1949-50 19. 1 29, 561 0.9 18, 874 51.6 45, 798 48. 4 
1950-51 47.5 30, 871 52.5 16, 736 49.3 47, YSO 50.7 
1951-52 46.2 82, 526 53.8 46, 173 47.6 50, 763 52.4 
1952-53 144.4 34, 729 55. 16, 171 45.8 54, 716 54.2 
1953-54 42.0) 37, 588 AS 0 44, 897 43 2 58, 936 56.8 
1954 37.1 $1, 390 62.9 41, 393 39. 2 64, O80 6).8 
1955—56 33.3 45, 238 65.7 38, 768 36.0 68, 877 610 
1956-5 Ik 6 5O, 112 71.4 34, 758 32.0 73, 723 63.0 
1957-58 25.0 54, 604 75.0 32, 003 98.8 79, 111 v1.2 

Including kindergarten, grades 1-6, and special education, but excluding the Americanization schoo] 

2 Figues for 1954-55 are for Nov. 4, near the end of the &th week of school. 


PUBLIC-HEALTH ACTIVITIES AND PROBLEMS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1. in the past few years the art of surgical removal of tissues from deceased 
persons, for use in tissue banks, has been greatly developed in the United States. 
This procedure has been very highly developed in some areas of the country ; 
for example, the development of eye banks. 

With recent developments in scientific knowledge and improvement in surgical 
and laboratory techniques, it is now possible to make several different types 
of tissue transplants from one living individual to another and, with our present- 
day scientific knowledge, it is now possible to store many tissues taken either 
from living or dead persons in tissue banks. This involves not only eyes but 
bones, blood vessels, and other tissues. In many areas of the country, including 
the District of Columbia, the existing laws were enacted many years ago and, 
therefore, the requirements for the operation of tissue banks could not have 
been anticipated. 

This problem is being studied in the District of Columbia with a view to 
determining whether or not it will be necessary to make recommendations for 
legislation to enhance this work. 

2. An act to prevent and control communicable and preventable diseases 
(Public Law 664, 79th Cong.) was approved in 19359 and amended in 1946, Since 
that time many advances have been made in the practice of medicine, particu- 
larly as relates to communicable and preventable diseases. As a result of these 
advances some of the provisions of this act are not now compatible with current 
principles and practices. The Department of Public Health, therefore, is study- 
ing this area to determine the advisability of making recommendations for 
amendments to the act. 

3. The problems connected with the Potomac River pertaining to planning, 
pregraming, and construction of water and sewage works have been widely 
discussed by the concerned adjacent States and the District of Columbia for 
the past few years. 

Our Nation’s Capital is unique with respect to its geographical limitations. 
Its compact and limited size makes it the focal point of many problems occa- 
sioned by the rapid metropolitan-area growth. Not the least of these are the 
environmental health problems relating to the assurance of a continued and 
ample supply of good water and the sanitary disposal of waste products. These 
could become, without careful planning and execution, the controlling elements 
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in future growth patterns. They are, by and large, the future's most demand 
ing need. (See appendix titled “Public Works” for additional information on 
this matter. ) 

4. In certain areas of the city there is a problem governing house connections 
to water and sewer services. The act of Congress approved May 19, 1896 (title 6, 
chap. 4, sec. 401 of the D. C. Code (1951)), provides that all original lots or 
subdivisional lots located on any street where public sewer and water mains 
are available sball be connected thereto. By its language this act exempts 
parcels of land and property described by metes and bounds. At the time the 
act was approved there were many farms in the District of Columbia, which 
land was not intended to be covered by the law, and therefore the application 
was to original lots and subdivisional lots only. This situation, of course, has 
changed considerably over the years, although there remain in the District 
of Columbia many pieces of property to which this act does not apply. 

The Department of Public Health is studying this problem at the present 
time to determine the advisability of recommending a modification of the exist- 
ing legislation. 

5. In the past few years the hazards to human beings and their offsprings 
from radiation have become an important subject of discussion. 

Not many years ago the use of ionizing radiation was limited to minute quan 
tities of very expensive radium and to low-voltage X-ray machines, which needed 
only very simple safety controls. The responsibility for the proper handling of 
such radiation was placed in the hands of the physician under the Healing Arts 
Act. At present, ionizing radiation is available in the form of radium, radio 
isotopes, reactors, and high-voltage X-ray equipment. It is being used exten 
sively not only by the medical profession but also in industry, where new uses 
are continually being found, such as elimination of static electricity, detection 
of flaws in materials, and maintenance of standards of dimension and quality 
The unprotected or improper use of these radiation sources can expose an un 
told number of individuals to dangerous and highly injurious dosages. The 
transportation, storage, use, and waste disposal of radioactive materials can 
only be carried out safely when based on specific regulations formulated under 
law and following the recommendations of the National Committee on Radia 
tion Safety. Such regulations have already been adopted by many of the States 
which are faced with similar problems. 

The Department of Public Health has been engaged in discussions with dif 
ferent scientific groups interested in this problem. The question has been raised 
as to the need for control measures and the need for a basic legislation to estab 
lish these regulations. This problem is currently under consideration. 

6. Pursuant to a study completed last year, it now appears that Public Law 
347, 80th Congress, as amended, governing the operation of the alcoholic re- 
habilitation program, should be further amended to provide the following: 

(a) Restore the original level of 10 percent on annual fees for licenses, 
in lieu of the 6-percent revision of May 27, 1949, for the operation of the 
community Alcoholic Rehabilitation Clinic; and further, that sufficient gen- 
eral funds be appropriated for inpatient treatment at the District of Colum- 
bia General Hospital. 

(b) Civil commitment of chronic alcoholics upon court approval of a 
petition by relatives and public-welfare agencies, including appropriate safe 
guards. 

(c) An indeterminate period of commitment, in lieu of the existing 90 
day period, in order to allow Sufficient time for examination, diagnosis 
treatment, and rehabilitation. 

(7) Conditional release on probation of any individual committed or 
sentenced, for an indeterminate period; and, further, recommitment of an 
individual who has relapsed to the use of alcohol to such an extent that 
his rehabilitation is endangered. 

7. It is recognized by various groups in the community that it would be desira 
ble to provide for the licensing of practical nurses. In this connect ill 


tion, a bi 
was introduced in Congress, H. R. 191 (85th Cong., Ist sess.). Committee heat 
ings were held but due to conflicting opinions that were expressed by different 
groups at that time no action was taken. 

At the present time an effort is being made to reconcile the different opinions 
that were expressed at the time of the hearings. There is definitely uniformity 
of opinion on one point: An act to provide for the examining, licensing, registra 
tion, and regulation of professional and practical nurses, and for nursing educa 
tion in the District of Columbia, is critically needed. At the present time the 
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public has no reasonable method of knowing the qualifications of persons profess- 
ing to be practical nurses. 

8 A number of programs within the Department of Public Health can be im- 
proved only with additional appropriations. In many instances, these programs 
require additional personnel in order to provide satisfactory operation. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia General Hospital needs additional personnel in every section 
of the hospital. The Medical Assistance Division of the Department of Public 
Health needs additional personnel to properly perform eligibility screening for 
patients applying for medical care primarily at District of Columbia General 
Hospital. The Department will be presenting to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the immediate future a mental-health program. The present 
prograin is grossly inadequate to take care of the community needs. The primary 
expense of this program will be for additional personnel. 

The school health program presently does not adequately provide for the needs 
of all the children in such areas as screening tests for vision, hearing loss, medical 
appraisals, the necessary followup of defects and medical and emotional con- 
ditions. 

Additional personnel will be required to supplement these various programs. 
Capital expenditures will be needed to improve the physical condition of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia General Hospital and to develop a more useful hospital 
operation, 

The question of health centers in the District of Columbia has been discussed 
considerably. While this question is still under study the District, at this time, 
is not recommending the building of any health centers but rather is awaiting a 
complete review of the entire problem, which will again be studied after other 
programs have been implemented. The entire philosophy of medical care is in- 
volved in this decision and a hasty one is not contemplated. 

9. During the past year the Department has had the value of two completed 
studies relating to health in the District of Columbia. One was the report of the 
House Appropriations Committee in January of 1957. The second was the survey 
of municipal hospital facilities performed by the firms of Rosenfield and Steinle. 

In regard to the House Appropriations Committee report, certain deficiencies 
were pointed out in various areas. In some of these areas administrative action 
has been taken to correct the deficiencies and in others additional funds will be 
needed to make the corrections. The 1959 budget request for the Department, if 
approved, will provide the necessary funds to correct many of these deficiencies. 
Future budget requests will be submitted to take care of the remaining defi- 
ciencies, 

The completed report of the survey of municipal hospital facilities has only 
recently been received and the Department of Public Health is currently evaluat- 
ing the recommendations contained therein. Many of the recommendations in- 
volve major changes and modifications of existing programs and, therefore, de- 
liberate consideration must be given to each. The Department, at this time, is 
not in a position to make a specific recommendation on this survey. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Washington, like every other major metropolitan area in the Nation is beset 
with problems of slums and blight principally concentrated in the central core 
area of the city. These conditions are the result of decades of obsolescence, 
structural deterioration, and the inability of private and public agencies to 
develop adequate standards, powers, economic and social incentives to overcome 
the problem. World War II had a tremendous impact on housing conditions 
throughout the country, and particularly in Washington, because of the scarcity 
of accommodations and the lack of property maintenance. Since the war, the 
cut-migration to the suburbs by those families who could afford better accommo- 
dations and the in-migration of low-income families into the wornout areas of the 
city has accelerated and spread the development of slums and blight. 

During the past few years the government of the District of Columbia has 
been working hand in hand with the National Capital Planning Commission, the 
National Capital Housing Authority and the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency to overcome the problems of our slum areas. For guidance, 
the District has established an urban-renewal workable program as contem- 
plated by the National Housing Act of 1954. as amended, and is utilizing all 
measures possible to eliminate slums and blight. The highlights of this pro 
gram are summarized for your information. 
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Within the past few years, 4 urban-renewal areas involving approximately 
1,500 acres surrounding the central core of the city have been designated for 
clearance, rehabilitation, or conservation. The planning for 3 of these areas in 
the Southwest, involving nearly 600 acres, has been completed, and planning for 
over 900 acres in the Northwest is now in progress. Surveys have been com- 
pleted for two additional urban renewal areas in Foggy Bottom and in the 
George Washington University neighborhood, but detailed planning has not as 
yet commenced. A map of the urban-renewal areas, District of Columbia, is 
attached. 

The Redevelopment Land Agency is currently carrying out the redevelopment 
of the Southwest and has completed the clearance of the initial area (project 
area B). Construction of the Southwest Freeway through this area has already 
begun, and construction of the first residential structures, a 400-unit elevator 
apartment building and 81 row houses, is expected to begin early this spring. 
In the second area of the Southwest (project area C) clearance operations are 
well underway. During the past year the Redevelopment Land Agency acquired 
1,559 structures, over one-fourth the number in the area. Demolition of 177 
structures has already taken place to make way for priority construction of 
Federal buildings, the Southwest Freeway, a new elementary school, and com- 
mercial facilities in the town center. During 1958 it is hoped that rapid clear- 
ance will continue and that rebuilding will commence. 

In 1955 a housing code was adopted, establishing for the first time in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia minimum standards pertinent to light, air, heat. ventilation. 
occupancy, and maintenance of residential properties. Enforcement of this 
code was undertaken immediately to improve living conditions in many of 
the older properties in the District. Since then enforcement has proceeded on 
a threefold basis: On a house-by-house, block-by-block basis in certain areas 
specifically designated for code enforcement ; on a complaint basis throughout the 
District of Columbia ; and on an annual inspection basis for all licensed premises. 
Hundreds of outside water closets, dilapidated sheds, and dilapidated fences 
have been found and ordered removed to improve the sanitary conditions in the 
city. Nearly 2,000 notices have been served requiring the installation of bathtubs, 
showers, water closets, lavatories, or sinks to improve the plumbing facilities 
in the substandard housing of the city. Numerous other residential nuisances 
have been found and corrected through housing-code enforcement and the Dis- 
trict is aggressively continuing to pursue this program to improve the living 
standards of the inhabitants. 

Another facet of the code-enforcement program is being carried out by the 
Board for the Condemnation of Insanitary Buildings, which during the past 
year condemned over 600 buildings. As a result, 402 buildings were razed and 
188 buildings were repaired and improved for reuse. 

Through the clearance of the Southwest, the enforcement of the housing 
code, the condemnation of insanitary buildings, and the construction of schools, 
highways, and other public facilities, numerous families are being displaced. To 
provide adequate, decent, safe, and sanitary housing for the low-income families 
displaced, the National Capital Housing Authority is now building 1,490 dwelling 
units and is completing plans for projects to house an additional 1,021 families. 
However, scheduled displacement of families by urban-renewal activities indi- 
cates a need for approximately 2,500 more public-housing units before 1961. To 
meet this need,-the Authority has found only one site for 174 dwelling units and 
is currently facing an extremely difficult probiem of finding adequate sites for 
the public-housing units required to carry out the urban-renewal program. The 
Commissioners are advised that problems faced by the Authority such as the 
shortage of sites, limitation of site costs, mounting operating costs, requirements 
for maximum housing subsidies, are faced by public-housing authorities in all 
cities and that the Banking and Currency Committees of the Senate and House 
are examining such problems to determine the legislative relief necessary to 
enable public housing to continue as an essential ingredient in municipal pro- 
grams of urban renewal. It is hoped that the District Committees will give all 
assistance necessary in resolving this knotty problem. 

In general, progress on the urban-renewal program for the District of Columbia 
compares favorably with any city of similar size in the country. Considerable 
time and effort has been involved in activating and implementing the elements 
of this program. Several years have been required to develop the necessary 
organizational machinery, codes and regulations, planning procedures, legal tools 
and budgetary support of the program. Many elements of the program are now 
moving and gaining momentum. This program must be continued if we are to 
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drastically reduce substandard housing, curtail the spread of blight, and ob- 
literate the slums. The urban-renewal program of the District of Columbia, 
and of every city in the country, depends upon continued Federal financial 
assistance. Clearance and redevelopment of a major section of any city is a long- 
range undertaking. Years are required for the planning, demolition, and rebuild- 
ing. To carry out this most essential function, municipalities must be able to 
depend upon Federal financial assistance being available when the project 
execution stage is reached. Since the District of Columbia, like other cities and 
States, will never have the wherewithal to do this job alone, congressional ap- 
proval of a program for continued Federal financial assistance for urban renewal 
is necessary if we are to rid the Nation’s Capital of slums and blight. 

To carry out our urban-renewal program, passage by the Congress of the 
following legislation is desired: 

1. A bill to be drafted and submitted by the Commissioners to authorize 
the Commissioners to use the land in squares 354 and 355 (Southwest 
Furmers’ Market) and the water frontage south of Maine Avenue between 
lith and 12th Streets SW., for the proposed Southwest Freeway and for 
redevelopment of the Southwest area. 

2. A draft bill submitted by the Commissioners to amend Unsafe Struc- 
tures Act to provide for collection of costs of corrective work; penalty for 
failure to perform corrective work; to eliminate administrative difficulties 
in connection with the assessment and collection of costs of. corrective work 
and the charging of interest on such assessment; to specify methods of 
service of notice and to require vacating of unsafe structures. Submitted 
to Congress August 15, 1957. 

3. S. 1269. To amend act relating to condemnation of insanitary buildings 
to correct certain administrative deficiencies. , 

Additional measures which will appear before the Congress and which affect 
our urban-renewal program are: 

1. The lease-purchase program of the Public Buildings Administration. 
This program should be continued to permit construction of Federal buildings 
comprising a portion of the Southwest plan. Such action will serve not only 
to rebuild the Southwest but will help to clean up the District through the 
elimination of unsightly tempos. 

2. The Cultural Center for the District of Columbia. Resolution of a site 
for the cultural center is urged, since detailed planning for the plaza area in 
the Southwest cannot be carried out until it is known whether this facility 
will be placed in the Southwest. 


CRIME TRENDS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, CALENDAR YEAR 1957 


Serious crime in the District of Columbia totaled 16,6388 offenses during the 
calendar year 1957, representing a reduction of 245 offenses or 1.4 percent from 
the 16,883 offenses reported during the calendar year 1956. 

The preceding paragraph, indicating a reduction in crime in this city, is de- 
ceptive: for, while there were fewer serious offenses reported during 1957 than 
were reported during 1956, the trend of crime in this city is actually increas- 
ing at this time. 

The deception results from a decrease in crime during the months January 
through June 1957. During that period offenses reported totaled 12.4 percent 
less than during the same 6-month period of 1956 and the trend of offenses 
declined 6.4 percent from the level of the calendar year 1956. The 12 months 
ending June 30, 1957 (the fiscal year 1957), showed only 15,793 offenses—the 
least number of offenses reported for any 12-month period under the present 
crime-reporting system. 

Beginning in July 1957, serious offenses began an upward trend which has 
continued through December. Thus, during the 6 months including July through 
December, serious offenses totaled 10.4 percent more than during the same period 
of 1956 and the trend of offenses increased 5.4 percent over the level of the 
fiscal year 1957. 

Attached is a table indicating, by months, the declining trend during the first 
6 months of the calendar year 1957 and rising trend during the last 6 months of 
that year. 

The basic points to remember in evaluating the data for the calendar year 
1957 are: 

1. Although the calendar year 1957 crime total indicates a 1.4-percent de- 
crease in offenses from the level of 1956, a definite upward trend in offenses 
does exist at this time. 
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2. While offenses for the last 6 months of 1957 increased 10.4 percent over 
those reported for the same period of 1956, that increase is computed from the 
least number of offenses reported in this city during any similar period under 
the present reporting system. And despite that increase, there were less serious 
offenses reported during the calendar year 1957 than during any other calendar 
year under the present reporting system. 

The Commissioners are deeply concerned at the hampering effect on law en- 
forcement of recent decisions of the courts respecting insanity as a defense to 
charges of crime and respecting the necessity for arraignment “without un- 
necessary delay” of persons arrested on suspicion of crime. Of the two, the 
latter is the more urgent, for the courts have construed the words “unnecessary 
delay,”’ as used in rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, to 
mean that any interval of time beyond a bare minimum elapsing between arrest 
and arraignment requires that confessions obtained during such period be held, 
under the Mallory decision, to be inadmissible, which frequently results in the 
discharge of the person arrested 

A balancing of concern for protection of the individual against self-incrimina 
tion as against the public interest in safety from increasingly numerous criminal 
acts could be achieved by a legislative detinition of what constitutes a rea 
sonable period of time between arrest and arraignment. The intervening period 
should be defined as one which, under all the circumstances, is reasonable for 
the performance of lawful investigative procedures designed for protection of 
the public and the individual alike, including, but not limited to, a viewing by 
the victim for purposes of identification, the exoneration of innocent persons by 
brief and prompt checking of alibis and other circumstances, the search 01 
examination of the body of the person arrested and of his property for fruits 
or other evidence of crime, including weapons, implements of crime, and the 
like. The emphasis of the law should be to obtain truth without coercion of 
the arrested person, and mere lapse of such reasonable period of time, without 
more, should not invalidate incriminating statements 

Because of the gravity of this increase in serious crime during recent months 
the Commissioners have instituted plans to assign 100 or more additional 
policemen each night to selected areas during the hours that such crime is 
most likely to occur. 

Critical analyses of crime trends and details are continuing by a special com 
mittee appointed by the Chief of Police. Further measures to combat crime 
will be instituted as the work of this committee or other developments indicate 
will be beneficial. 
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PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 


The public-works program, as adopted in 1954, contemplated the expendi- 
ture of $321 million over a 10-year period beginning with the fiscal year 1955. 
The estimated program involved not only the general fund but also the special! 
funds for highway, water, and sanitary sewer facilities. In addition to the 
public-works program, it was estimated that there would be expended from the 
highway fund the amount of $28.7 million for street improvements and ex 
tensions. This increased the capital outlay requirements to $349.7 million. It 
was proposed to finance the projects with $315.2 million of appropriated funds 
and $34.5 million from Federal-highway aid. 

Dollarwise the program has proceeded satisfactorily in its first 4 years of 
operation. The amount of $163.6 million was appropriated against the pro 
gramed estimate of $163.3 million. This represents approximately 52 percent 
of the total estimated appropriations required for the program. 

The Commissioners propose to revise the program for the remaining 6 years 
by increasing the appropriated portion of the program from $315.2 million to 
$394.3 million or an increase of $79.1 million with the general fund accounting 
for almost $74 million of the difference. 

During the next 6 years, there appear to be no serious difficulties in the 
portion of the program relating to the special funds. The highway fund is 
fortunate in receiving increased aid under the Federal-Aid Highway Act oi 
1956 while moderate adjustments can be made in capital outlay and rates to 
offset any financial problems in the water and sewer funds. However, there are 
long-range implications in these categories that could require the need for sub 
stantial additional revenues in later years. 


GENERAL-FUND PROGRAM 


Although the appropriations for public-works projects payable from the ge 
eral fund are proceeding according to schedule, the Commissioners were awart 
that the full requirements of the program were not being accomplished. In 
creased costs and changed conditions necessitated a complete revision of the 
zeneral-fund portion of the program. 

Consequently, an advisory committee of private citizens was appointed 
review the program. This committee considered both construction projects an 
operating needs and concluded that a program of $141.1 million would be re 
quired for the last 6 years of the 10-year program. This is about twice the 
amount of expenditures that were scheduled for the remaining 6 years of the 
original program. 

This revision, together with the estimated operating expenses would result 
in a deficit of $142.2 million at the end of 1964. To finance this deficit, the 
Review Committee »-roposed the borrowing of $97 million and an increased Fed 
eral payment of $7.5 million each year or $45 million over the remaining 6 years 

The Commissioners reviewed the recommendation of the Committee and in 
creased the total requirements from $141.1 million to $145.5 million. T) 
increase in program, together with the revision of revenue estimates and est 
mated obligations, results in an estimated deficit of approximately $154 millior 
The method of financing this shortage is described in the overall statement pre 
sented by the Commissioners. 

Of the total amount recommended by the Commissioners, $53.3 million, or ap 


proximately 37 percent, is for schools. The need for schools is occasioned by the 
rapid growth of school enrollments and the need to reduce the pupil-teache 
atio in the elementary schools to 30 pupils to each teacher. Only those project 
which provide additional classroom space have been proposed A total of 538 
additional classrooms will be provided on the elementary level. The other major 
projects proposed are a consolidated vocational high school to replace the ex 
ing 5 schools and 2 new junior high schools in the Northeast section of the city. 

Four branch libraries have been proposed, as well as two sites, to continue 
the policy of providing a branch library each year at a cost of $2.1 million. One 
of these branches will be located within the Southwest urban-renewal area on 
the periphery of the town center. 

All projects requested by the Police Department are included in the proposed 


program with but one exception—replacement of the Dog Pound. These facili 
ties are estimated at $1.1 million A new building will be constructed for 


precinct No. 4in the Southwest urban-renewal area 
The fire-fighting facilities proposed in the program will cost $3.3 million and 
will provide for a new repair shop, with space for Engine Company No. 7 and 
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a new building for Engine Company No. 13 and Truck Company No. 10 within 
the Southwest urban-renewal area. In addition, a new training school will 
be provided as well as replacement of two old buildings which now house Truck 
Company No. 2 and Engine Company No. 1. 

Funds proposed for health facilities are still subject to final review of the 
Steinle survey of municipal health facilities. A consolidated District of Colum- 
bia General Hospital has been recommended as well as the conversion of certain 
existing buildings for long-term patients. The amount of $10.2 million has been 
reserved for these purposes. 

Additional amounts for a correctional youth center, having a capacity of 
»00, has been proposed for youths 18 to 22 years old. Other correctional institu- 
tions include two dormitories at the workhouse, replacement of the garage, con- 
struction of a cannery, replacement of the infirmary, an educational center, and 
an additional dormitory at the reformatory, and a living and work facility 
building at the reformatory for women. This category will require $5.4 million. 

A school building for mentally retarded children at the District Training 
School, two double cottages at the Maple Glen School, replacement of the ware- 
house and utility building at the District of Columbia Village, an addition to the 
school building at Junior Village, and the replacement of dormitories at the 
District of Columbia Village have been included for the Welfare Department. 
In addition, funds have been included for necessary permanent improvements 
and repairs at all of the welfare institutions mentioned above. The total for 
welfare is $6.9 million. 

The west administration wing of the Municipal Center is planned to provide 
essential office space since the District Building is scheduled for razing as part 
of the Federal Government’s plan to complete the Federal Triangle. In addi- 
tion, space will be provided for housing the widely scattered administrative units 
of the Board of Education. This building and warehouses for schools and the 
Department of Buildings and Grounds will require $18.9 million. 

In addition to building construction, the general fund finances the construc- 
tion of stormwater sewers. Next to schools this is the largest item in the pro- 
gram and $35.1 million, or 23 percent, has been allotted for this purpose. A 
further explanation of stormwater sewers is covered under the general heading 
“Sewer program.” 

HIGH WAY-FUND PROGRAM 


Public Law 364, 838d Congress, approved May 18, 1954, among other things, 
provided authorization for the financing of a 10-year public-works construction 
program to meet the immediate capital needs of an improved highway system 
in the District of Columbia. This program of highway-construction projects 
necessitated the expenditure of $111.9 million over a 10-year period. Of this 
amount $50.2 million would be financed through loans advanced by the United 
States Treasury, $34.5 million from Federal aid, and the balance from revenue 
accruing to the highway fund. 

Under the initial 10-year improvement program such projects as East Capitol 
Street Bridge, East Capitol Street railroad underpass, Kenilworth Avenue Free- 
way, East Capitol Street, Deane Avenue overpass, Benning Road Overpass, west 
ipproach roadways to East Capitol Street Bridge and widening of Key Bridge 
were completed together with our regular minor capital improvements. Con- 
stitution Avenue Bridge is expected to be under construction within a few 
months, but the southbound structure of the 14th Street Bridge over the Poto 
mae will require increased cost authorization before construction can be initiated. 

Subsequent to the District of Columbia Highway Department’s 10-year pro- 
gram, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 was passed and approved on June 
29, 1956. The approval of this legislation required the recasting of the initial 
10-year District Highway Department’s program to conform to the additional 
allocation of funds made available by this act which in addition provides match- 
ing funds on a 90-10 basis for the establishment of the Interstate System in the 
District of Columbia. 

The great majority of employee centers within the Washington metropolitan 
area are located within the District of Columbia and the traffic pattern of the 
District of Columbia is established by the flow of traffic from the entire metro- 
politan areas of Virginia and Maryland. The population of the area is steadily 
increasing and the annual traffic volumes continue to rise yearly. The new 
system of Interstate and Defense Highways created by the Congress by the 
passage of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 and the expansion of the pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban programs by the same act are based upon needs. 
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The new program will require the expenditure by 1969 of approximately $545 
million for major capital improvements alone, consisting of $126 million from 
District resources and $419 million from Federal aid. The ability of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia highway fund to finance the local share of this huge program 
falls short by approximately $66 million which takes into consideration the loan 
authority provided in our previous program authorization. Due consideration 
must be taken of the estimated Federal-aid allocations to be made subsequent 
to 1960 since these amounts will be based on a needs study that will be sub- 
mitted by the States and approved by Congress and accordingly may vary from 
the amounts estimated above. 

Based on present estimates of highway-fund revenues, expenditures and Fed- 
eral-aid allocations, the Department's financial situation faces no difficulty until 
the fiscal year 1964 when the first deficit of approximately $3.3 million will 
occur if the program is continued as planned. Subsequent deficits will accrue 
each year through 1969 to a total of approximately $66 million for the program. 
The problem that this situation indicates is one of finding the additional $66 
million revenue or reducing the program and thereby losing approximately $185 
million in allocations from Federal-aid-highway grants. Although this problem 
does not appear imminent, it is of such major proportions that the Commis- 
sioners are examining it and will initiate action as soon as pertinent datu and 
conclusions can be developed. 

WATER PROGRAM 


Expansion of water supply and distribution facilities under the current long- 
range program was first presented to Congress in 1947. This received general 
approval and since then most of the major and more critically needed works 
have either been completed or authorized. All major projects in the present 
6-year public-works program were included in the original long-range plan. 
These will (1) provide service to new areas and system changes as necessary 
for the Southwest redevelopment area: (2) reinforce the transmission network 
so as to meet present and future demands us well as provide added flexibility 
and dependability to the distribution system, and (3) continue to completion 
raw-water-collection facilities and purification-plant improvements already 
authorized. 

The water program planned in 1954 required the financing of $36 million over 
the 10-year period. It is not proposed to revise this amount for the remainder of 
the program but certain curtailments of projects and revenue adjustments will 
have to be made to maintain the estimated rate of expenditures. 

Recently there has been a slight reduction and leveling off in what had for 
many years been a rapidly growing water demand in the District of Columbia. 
This is regarded as a hesitation, to be followed by a resumption of the increase 
which will accompany continuing city development and redevelopment. Since 
the present plateau in demand promises to be sustained for several years, the 
Commissioners propose to delay certain of the scheduled new construction if it 
can be assured that no undue risks to the continuity of service will be thereby 
incurred. If such deferrals prove feasible, it will be possible to finance the water 
program without threat of exceeding the water-fund borrowing limitation of 
$35 million now set under Public Law 364, 83d Congress. 

The inflationary effects both on operations and construction, as well as the 
leveling off in demand, have narrowed the margin available for debt service and 
construction requirements. It is believed, therefore, that in order to keep this 
financially independent utility operation in a sound position, the Commisisoners 
should shortly fully exercise the option already available to them through in- 
creasing water rates to the maximum level authorized by the 88d Congress also 
in Public Law 364. This will mean increases in water rates averaging 9 percent 
per annum. Both physically and financially, it appears that the water system 
can be maintained in a sound and satisfactory condition with adequate capacity 
for the needs of the District of Columbia as well as those of Arlington County, 
Falls Church, and increasing areas in Fairfax County, Va., should demand from 
this latter jurisdiction develop. 

The now foreseeable growth in metropolitan water requirements makes it cer- 
tain that the time is probably not far distant when the unregulated flows of the 
Potomac River will at times be insufficient for public water-supply purposes 
Flow regulation must inevitably be developed through water storage. It is 
to be expected that some part of its cost must be paid by the various local water 
systems including that of the District of Columbia. There are, therefore. 
future costs to be borne by the water system which have not been anticipated 
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in any of the financial arrangements heretofore made and the Commisisoners are 
not now in a position to make specific recommendations as to its funding. 


SEWER PROGRAM 


The 6-year public works program includes work for sanitary services and 
stormwater sewers. The stormwater sewer program, which is payable from the 
general fund, was estimated at $46.4 million in the original program. Through 
1958 there has been appropriated $16.9 million. The revised program estimates 
a need of $33.1 million for the last 6 years or a total of $50 million. This is an 
increase of $3.6 million over the 1954 requirements. 

The estimates of 1954 show a total of $28 million for the sanitary-sewage- 
works program for the 10-year period. This amount will be increased only 
slightly in the revisions to $28.7 million. However, to finance the required 
amount and remain within the debt limitation of $5 million, it will be necessary 
to increase the sewer service charge by 30.8 percent. With these revisions, re- 
quirements for sewer service to newly subdivided property can be fully met. 
Many of the more serious drainage conditions in the outlying portions of the city 
will be eliminated or largely relieved especially where the remedial work can be 
performed in coordination with highway paving projects in these same localities. 

An analysis of the old central city combined sewerage system has shown that 
projects costing a total of 861.4 million would be required to provide capacity 
necessary to remove stormwater runoff which now results in the overcharging 
of many of these old conduits. Current appropriations of $2.5 million plus $12.4 
million included in the last 6 years’ program would be available for this work. 
Wherever the necessary relief lines are encountered by major highway improve- 
ments, advance sections of such lines will be installed so that ultimate relief will 
not thereby be preempted. However. in view of the magnitude of the cost in- 
volved, the Commissioners are not in a position to suggest at this time any 
adequate continuing attack on this problem following completion of the present 
program. 

The District is now in the midst of an intensive pollution-abatement effort and 
much remedial work is now in progress. Future work required by anticipated 
growth by 1965 in the amount of $5.1 million is included in the balance of the 
program. Planned treatment-plant improvements are expected to be adequate 
for District and nearby Maryland populations through the year 1980. Serious 
river pollution resulting from inadequate sewage treatment will be corrected. 
Also included is $3.1 million for removal of sewage pollution from Washington 
Channel through sewer system rearrangement in the Southwest redevelopment 
area. 

After attaining adequate sewage treatment, the remaining source of river 
pollution will be nixed overflows of stormwater and sewage which are discharged 
to the District’s waterways during rainstorms. A plan has been recommended 
by the Board of Engineers retained by the Commissioners to study this problem 
under which a system of relief interceptors would be constructed. While this 
would not prevent raw sewage from reaching the river during times of moderate 
to heavy rainfall, the delivery of untreated sewage to the waters (less than 1 
percent of the total) would be reduced to the lowest practicable level consistent 
with the costs to be ineurred. The total cost of the recommended project is 
$71.7 million. Of this amount, $138 million is included for performance between 
1959 and 1964. 

This pollution-abatement plan would accommodate sewage flows not only of 
the District of Columbia but also those originating in nearby Maryland com- 
munities through the year 2000. Proportionate financial contributions to be 
expected from Maryland authorities have been taken into account in developing 
the estimates given above. By slightly increasing the sizes of the recommended 
facilities they would accommodate all or any part of Fairfax County, Va., which 
the authorities there may wish to have conveyed through this system for treat- 
ment. This plan therefore can constitute the backbone of a metropolitan sew- 
age-disposal system and thereby provide the solution of one of the major problems 
confronting our metropolitan communities. 


- 
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BY PROJECTS 
ls * 
Warehouse 
Teachers College 
Dunbar Senior High School, addition and alterations 
Spingarn Senior High School, athletic field 


Consolidated Vocational Hieh School 


ae. SITE 


Junior high school, Ist and Riggs Rd. NE 

Junior high school, 58th and Dix Sts. NE 

Browne Junior High School, addition 

Hine Junior High School, replacement 

Randall Junior High School, addition and alterations 

Kliot Junior High Schoo!, addition 

lj-room elementary school, South Dakota and rittenden 
St. NE ‘ 

Powell Elementary Schoo 

Health School, conversi 





l, addition 


1ver n t e} ; 
Burdick Vocational High School, conversion to elementary 


Cooke Elementary School, addition 





Bell Vocational High School, conversion to elementary 
Burroughs Elementary School, addition 

Langdon Elementary School, addition 

Slowe Elementary School, addition 

Chamberlain Vocational High School, conversion to elementary 
Phelps Vocational High School, conversion to elementary 
24-room elementary school, 15th and Rosedale Sts. NE 
31-room elementary school, 10th and F Sts. NE 

Maury Elementary School, addition 

29-room elementary school, 6th and K Sts. NE 

31-room elementary school, 53d and C Sts. SE 

3l1-room elementary school, 49th and Foote Sts. NE 

31-room elementary school, 49th and Lee Sts. NE 

Drew Elementary School, addition 

Richardson Elementary School, addition 

Elementary school, Texas Ave. and C Sts. SE., addition 
31-room elementary school, Camp Simms 

tandle Highlands Elementary School, addition 

Washington Vocational High School, conversion to elementary 
16-room elementary school, Alabama Ave. and Wheeler Rd. SE 
Mann Elementary School, addition 

Lafayette Elementary School, addition 

Janney Elementary School, addition 

Murch Elementary School, addition 


ARY 
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Summary statement—Continued 
Schools—Continued 


Brent Elementary School, addition_- 
Lenox Elementary School, addition 

Whittier Elementary School, addition_____ 
Amidon Elementary School, replacement 
Anthony Bowen Elementary School, addition 
Permanent improvements 


Total, schools... 

Libraries: 
Tenley-Friendship branch_- 
Fort Davis branch 
POIMING BYOUOH go oii menteda 
Southwest branch 
Palisades branch 
Capital View branch 


Total, libraries 


Recreational facilities: 
Debt retirement 
Land improvements___— 
STGP oso aiid nie einarawmmen ake 


Night lighting 
Total, recreational facilities 


Police protection facilities : 
Precinct No, 4, replacement (6th and E Sts. SW.) 
Precinct No. 13, alterations (910 U St. NW.) es 4 
Precinct No, 10, radio repair shop addition (750 Park Rd. NW.) 
Precinct No. 2, additional tier of cells (6th St. and New York 

BAG. Te tenccuuseaucte 


Total, police protection facilities 


Fire-fighting facilities: 
Repair Shop and Engine Company No. 7 (1st St., K and L Sts. 
SW.) - pia cao ciduaidabesininde lon xa eh Aces 
Engine Company No. 1 and Truck Company No. 2, replacement 
(23d and M Sts. NW.) ---- ii ciatts aa a a aa 
Training School replacement (District of Columbia Village, 
Blue Plains) —- 


443 


Amount 
$458, 000 


363, 300 


aera 330, 700 
I saci tical laa ee 1, 042, 600 


318, 000 


wuaeee 4, 500, 000 


58, 301, 350 


sn trae tgs caalbenntiel Cates 517, 000 
: sia iacieag ite 504, 300 
iin saclafec asdlap il deine 484, 000 

Sada te Nill tailed deers 569, OOO 


24, 000 


iliac Diticntaagele 30, 000 


(i aed eee «> (398 366 


5, 000 
825, 000 
TOO, 000 
295, OOO 


895, 100 
105, 000 
12, 400 


18, 500 


1, 061, 000 


1, 281, 000 


389, 100 


si denlasine 1, 013, 500 


Engine Company No. 8, replacement (19th and B Sts. SE.)---- 284, 000 


Engine Company No. 18 and Truck Company No. 10 (6th and E 

OE: -FOUE wl isciciciaims dacs beat atetatandnidutaaean ieee 

Total, Bee GenGew TAC icici cee cate ammnnocee 

Civil defense: Underground command center__------------------- 
Health facilities: 

District of Columbia General Hospital____~- 

Conversion of old psychiatric building____..._-_---.__-__-------_ 

Air conditioning, new psychiatric building_-_--_-_-----_-____~_- 

Sewage treatment facilities, Glenn Dale__.-.---_------------ 

Incinerator, Glenn Dale 


Total, health facilities__..__-- — 


307, 500 
3, 275, 100 
6, 000 


9, 205, 800 
860, 000 

106, 000 

35, 000 

2, 000 

10, 218, 800 
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Summary statement—Continued 
Correctional facilities: 

Workhouse: Amount 
Dormitory No. 14_______~- iin as $171, 600 
I i tS Sr eee TF 171, 600 

Reformatory : 


ee a acer i hal fi lin aie et) iit 20, 000 
Ee ee nee en ieee Mt es ae sau 175, 000 
Cannery__-_-_-__ ra a Mc RS IE Bo al 98, 600 
Hospital replacement____._-__~_~_ ian , peas 449, 300 
Educational center__.______~_ Gaza ee Ere: : : 199, 000 
I a a : 210, 500 


Youth center 
Reservation : 


pee saa 3, 600, 000 


Sewage-disposal plant___.____- pica seca 39, 300 

Water-transmission facilities___- ‘ 116, 600 
Reformatory for Women: Maximum security and work-area 

eR ee A ee ee ’ 163, 600 


Total, correctional institutions ‘ 4 5, 415, 100 


Welfare institutions: 
District Training School: 
In Ta a a a . ; 800, 000 
Farm cottage replacement SE ays . 200, 000 
Permanent improvements : saddiiiecthin termite 860, 440 
Cedar Knoll School: 
Rs cla eee Eoin 
Permanent improvements 
Maple Glen School: 
Cottages, double (2) 5 ao etd 450, 000 
ee ee 16, 000 
Permanent improvements______ Bete Nee eh 33, 900 
District of Columbia Village: 
Warehouse and utility building, replacement_-_ pada: 513, 740 
Dormitories, replacement._._._..._________- 3, 500, 000 
Junior Village: 
School building, addition is bee Ties . 300, 000 
Permanent improvements____-_ _- 31, 800 


te A sian a itd eaia = ol, 
Receiving Home, permanent improvements 63, 600 


k : 10, 000 
oe i oo 133, 670 


Total, welfare institutions______ tee A ed et ot Sol 6, 913, 150 
suildings and grounds: 
West Administration Building —— 
Shop facilities and record center__ 
District Building, fire-alarm system a 
Public Welfare Building, boiler replacement 
499 Pennsylvania Ave, NW.: 

Elevator, additional 
Roof, replacement 
National Guard Armory: 

Partitions, repair 


eee eee 5 17, 550, 000 
952, 000 

‘ eat 4, OOO 
ee 43, 000 


=== . “= 96, 300 
i cs lap lb ss Cae cis tr 5‘ ; 11, 200 


ss a ii ical —_ 67, 800 


Retaining wall____. ; tet eee thea Sh 13, 900 
East Administration Building, vacuum clean ducts_________-_~_ 75, 000 
District Building, air conditioning..................... 53, 000 


ees, ees OE STOUnGs.. 35... eccccccej Tc 998, BBB, 200 


Highway electrical improvements: 
Neen i ela ars 4, 000, 000 
IPT ci cli tries els cnn a aera oe 1, 000, 000 


Total, highway electrical improvements___.._...._..._-___-_- 5, 000, 000 
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Summary statement—Continued 
Sanitation facilities: Amount 
Incinerator No. 4_- Wie sed eee sidgidisRcseseinsoncs a ooo 
ppCmmGram €) BG, TCRMOPRI OE aK pincaertesccccisen a inks wise racricstcacicnn 280, 000 


Total, sanitation facilities______ 3. 


— ~< — - ~< on a ae on tne on a as eee ny 


195, 000 


Stormwater sewers: 


West Rock Creek __. Sabeades Lites Sisiatigtaca eben ldap Gace 2, 665, 500 
East Rock Creek__ sini ee en ais parities acaba ci areca eae 2, 194, 500 
Washington Channel, Southwest renewal___________________ 375, 000 


West Anacostia River. sid Aiieeaccaaptoemie tainerats ots a 
SE Daher ane in a id es i pt Teac iad ad 3, 695, 000 
Advance of local highway paving. ot Le 1, 800, 000 
Advance of primary, secondary, and urban highway paving___- 5, 950, 000 
Advance of Interstate Highway paving_____~_- ci ae sicitis 5, 000, 000 
Rock Creek diversion sewer completion___._-______ ee 140, 000 
Divorcement of combined system areas ; a a eae ; 2, 400, 000 
Upper Potomac interceptor relief sewer_______- Bee ee 1, 300, 000 
Relief of Potomac River pollution._____-______ CE ee a mee 6, 000, 000 


! 
! 
! 
i 
l 
_— 


, 534, 000 


Total, stormwater sewers : ao oe . sale Ties 33, 054, 000 


National Zoological Park : 


Administration Building 152, 000 
Antelope building_- ‘i cen, a nis desnceitdibcaasans os 712, 000 
Paddocks, repair_—- is spearatciied ; ; 50, 000 


Total, National Zoological Park -~----- -------- 1, 214, 000 
GENERAL FUND 
Financial status, fiscal years 1959 to 1964, inclusive 


{In millions of dollars] 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 Total 
Estimated funds available 
From existing sources 
Surplus at beginning of year 8.4 8.4 
Revenue collections 143. 1 145, 4 147.2 148.9 150.8 152.8 888, 2 
Federal payment 31.0 23, 0 23. 0 23.0 23.0 23.0 146.0 
Total existing sources 182. 5 168. 4 170. 2 171.9 173.8 175.8 | 1,042.6 
From proposed sources 
Federal payment 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 54.0 
Federal loan authorization 20.0 20. 0 20. 0 290. 2 20.3 100.3 
Increased revenue from 6- pe reent 
Federal pay increas« 1.0 1.0 1.0 as 3 1.1 6.3 
Total from proposed sources 10.0 30. 0 30.0 30. 1 30. 1 30. 4 160. 6 
Total estimated funds available 192. 5 198. 4 200, 2 202. 0 203. 9 206.2 | 1, 203.2 
Estimated obligations 
Operating expense 153. 0 161.3 170.0 179. 2 188. 9 199.0 |31,051.4 
Capital outlay (proposed progran 22. 4 25. 7 22. 4 29. 0 27.6 18.4 145. 5 
Repayment of Federal capital outlay 4 ee 11 1.2 1.2 13 6.3 
Total estimated obligations 175.8 188. 1 193. 5 209. 4 217.7 218.7 | 1,203.2 


Surplus or deficit at end of year +16.7 | +10.3 +6. 7 7.4 | —13.8 | —12.5 


! Includes deficiency of $8 million in Federal payment for 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
21st borrowing in 1963 and Ist repayment in 1965, 
* Rate of increase in operating expenses will be adjusted to provide for 6-percent pay increase. 
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SEWAGE WorkKs FUND 
Financial status, 1959 to 1964, inclusive 
{In millions of dollars] 


WITH 30.8 PERCENT RATE INCREASE 





| j | 
1959 1960 1961 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | Total 
} i 
2 Estimated funds available: | 
_ Surplus at beginning of year 1.2 1.2 
1 Revenue collections -- 4.1 4.0 1 4.7 1.8 4.3 27.0 
Grants, Public Law 660--. 2 3 | 3 | 3 | 2] l 1.4 
fe Federal payment for sewage works fund “e 9 y 9 | 9 9 5.2 
: Federal loan | | | 
7 Total availability 6.2] 5.2| 63 5.9} 59! 53| 348 
y 1 Estimated obligations 
Operations 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 16.9 
9 Capital program Le 2.4 4.0 2.5 2.6 13 14.5 
Debt retirement 1.1 1 ei 1 | 2 | 1.6 
Total required. - - on 4.5 6.3 | 6.9 5.4 5.5 | 4.4 33.0 
Surplus or deficit at end of yea 1.7 —1.1 —.6 5 4 | y 1.8 
PRESENT RATES 
Estimated funds available: 
Surplus at beginning of year-- 1.2 1.2 
Revenue collections 3.3 3.2 4.3 1.9 4.0 3.5 22.2 
Grants, Public Law 660 { 5 3 3 2 1 1.6 
il Federal payment for sewage works fund 7 7 7 7 7 7 4.2 
Federal loan 4 1.7 7 8 2 3.6 
Total availability 5.6 1.4 7.0 5.6 5.7 $5 32.8 
. ; Estimated obligations: 
f g Operations. 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 16.9 
» 2 Capital program 1.7 2. 4 4.0 2.5 2. 1.3 14,5 
= Debt retirement va 2 3) 3 4 1 
»9 
Sas Total required 5 5. 4 7.0 5. 6 5.7 41.6 32.8 
15 8 irplus or deficit at end of year-. 1.1 1.0 —, 1 
lO 
6.3 
Motor VEHICLE PARKING FUND 
Financial status, 1959 to 1964, inclusive 
In millions of dollars] 
1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 Total 
= 1 Estimated funds available: 
10.( Surplus at beginning of year 15 ies a " 1. 50 
) Revenue collections / 6 0.6 0.6 0. 65 0. 65 0. 65 3.75 
52. 3 Total availability ce im 2.1 6 6 . 65 . 65 . 65 | 5. 25 
Estimated obligations. - scutein diated tira 1 4 6 10 60 410 2. 80 
35 Surplus or deficit at end of year_-.---- +1.7 +. 2 ‘ +-, 25 +. O05 +. 25 +2. 45 
10. 5 _ noi = " 
6.5 
52.3 
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DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION—IINANCE OFFICE 
GENERAL FUND REVENUE TRENDS, 1947-64 


Total general-fund revenue of the District of Columbia rose from $65.9 million 
in fiscal year 1947 to $157.3 million in fiscal year 1957, an increase of 139 percent 
in the last 10 years. Exclusive of the Federal payment, general-fund revenue 
rose from $57.9 million in fiscal 1947 to $137.3 million in fiscal 1957, an increase of 
137 percent. General-fund revenues increased mainly as a result of enactment 
of new tax laws, changes in existing taxes, increases in the Federal payment, 
increases in the general price level and in personal incomes, and an expanding 
economy. 

The major taxes enacted during the past 10 years include the unincorporated 
business franchise tax, the general sales and use tax, and the selective sales taxes 
on cigarettes, motor vehicles, and light wines. These new taxes alone now yield 
some $25 million per year. Tax rates for most taxes have also been increased 
substantially above those in effect 10 years ago. The higher rates now in effect 
on real property, personal property, alcoholic beverages, beer, cigarettes, and 
individual income, and a new higher fee structure established for licenses and 
permits, accounted for at least $15 million additional revenue in fiscal 1957 over 
fiscal 1947. In addition, the District tax system has been changed by amend- 
ments to tax laws expanding the tax base. For example, the sales and use tax 
and the individual income tax have been altered to provide a larger base to which 
the tax rate is applied. 

While the major taxes supporting the general fund are property, sales, income, 
alcoholic beverages, and gross receipts, the District nevertheless has a more com- 
prehensive overall tax system than that found in many of the States. The major 
single nontax source of general-fund revenue is the Federal payment. 

The real-property tax has been the single most important source of general- 
fund revenue down through the years and is expected to maintain its present 
relative position through 1964. Real-property tax revenue rose from $24.8 million 
in fiscal 1947 to $44.7 million in fiscal 1957, an increase of 80.3 percent. It 
accounted for 28.4 percent of total general-fund revenue and for more than 
one-third of total tax revenue in fiscal 1957. The sales and use tax, which was 
enacted in 1949, accounted for 10.8 percent of total general-fund revenue in fiscal 
1950 and 12.9 percent in fiscal 1957. Similarly, the individual income tax ac- 
counted for 11 percent of general-fund revenue in 1957, whereas in fiscal 1947 it 
accounted for only 6.5 percent. Increases in revenues from alcoholic beverages 
and gross receipts taxes have likewise been substantial. 

Although general-fund revenue trends have been substantially influenced by 
changes in the District tax system, the changes in the economy of the District 
have also exercised a profound effect. Employment by the Federal Govern- 
ment continues to be the major single source of livelihood for residents of the 
District. However, in recent years a substantial number of Federal employees 
and others who earn their livelihoods in the District have taken to residing in 
the adjoining counties of Maryland and Virginia. Moreover, those moving to 
the suburbs are generally in the middle or upper income categories. Median 
family income in the District increased 26 percent between 1947 and 1956 as 
contrasted to an increase of 46 percent in the suburban areas during the same 
period. The Bureau of the Census now estimates that the total population of 
the District reached a peak of 847,000 on July 1, 1953, and declined since that 
time to a midyear 1956 total of 831,000. This estimated decline in District 
population, if continued, may in the long run bring about significant decreases 
in tax yields. This problem, of cours, is not peculiar to the District alone, 
Since many other cities face a similar situation. The solution in several places 
has been the adoption of a payroll tax. Closely akin to this loss in population 
of the middle and upper income groups is the loss in volume of retail trade to 
the suburban areas. For the District as a whole, retail store sales rose only 
&.8 percent between 1948 and 1954 while retail stores sales in the entire standard 
metropolitan area rose 35.8 percent. Data for 1957 show department-store sales 
through November running 1 percent ahead of 1956 for the metropolitan area 
as a whole and 5 percent behind 1956 for downtown Washington. Another fac- 
tor affecting the long-range revenue prospects for the District is the trend of 
Federal agencies to locate outside the District. 

From 1947 to 1954, the Federal payment increased from $8 million to $11 
million, while during the same period other general-fund revenue sources in- 
creased from $57.9 million to $105.4 million. The Federal payment accounted 
for 12 percent of total general-fund revenue in fiscal 1947, for 9.4 percent in 
fiscal 1954, and for 12.8 percent in fiscal 1957. 
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Actual general-fund revenue received through fiscal year 1957 and estimates 
through fiscal year 1964 are shown in the attached table. Estimates are based 
on revenue yields of the various tax sources over the past 10 years and on the 
best available information as to future trends. Accordingly, it is expected that 
by 1964 general-fund revenue will amount to $175.8 million, an 11.7 percent 
increase over general-fund revenue for fiscal 1957. Assumptions on which these 
estimates are based include (@) continuing high level of economic activity, both 
nationally and locally, and (b) no change in the tax base or tax rates of the 
existing District tax system. 

Real-estate tar 

Real-property tax revenue has increased each year and is expected to continue 
to do so. The real-estate tax remains the largest single source of District gen- 
eral-fund revenue accounting for $24.8 million in fiscal 1947 and $44.7 million 
in fiscal 1957. Roughly half of this increase it attributable to tax-rate increases. 
The rate per $100 of assessed value was increased from $1.75 for fiscal 1947 to 
$2 for fiscal years 1948 and 1949, $2.15 for the fiscal years 1950-54, $2.20 for 
fiscal years 1955 and 1956, and $2.30 for fiscal years 1957 and 1958. The Public 
Works Act of 1954 established a minimum tax rate of $2.20 per $100 of assessed 
valuation of real estate. By law, the Commissioners are required to fix the an- 
nual rate at or above this minimum. 

The other half of the increase in real-property tax revenue is attributable to 
increased assessed value of taxable property in the form of new construction 
and increases in the assessed value of land and existing improvements. The 
classification of land area of the District of Columbia, exclusive of streets and 
alleys, and assessed value of land and improvements for fiscal years 1947 and 
1957 was as follows: 


| Percentage of land area | Percentage of assessed 


| value 

j — pee a 

| 1947 1957 | 1947 | 1957 

eee | a ji—— an . a - 

Taxable__ 49.1 47.2 60.1 | 60. 6 
United States and District of Columbia } 45.3 46.6 34.6 | 33.4 
Private exempt. | 5.6 6.2 5.3 6.0 

' ' 


Despite the decrease in taxable land area, the assessed value of taxable land 
and improvements has increased in relation to total assessed value of all land 
and improvements (taxable and exempt). Total assessed value of taxable land 
and improvements has increased on the average about $40 million annually since 
fiscal year 1947 and is expected to continue at about this same rate of increase 
through fiscal year 1964. This rate of annual increase in assessed value produces 
$920,000 in taxes at the present $2.30 real-property tax rate. 

At the present time a citywide reassessment program designed to equalize 
assessed values on similar properties is underway. The end results of this pro- 
gram are expected to increase the yield of the real-property tax beginning in fiscal 
year 1960. The process of equalizing assessments on properties which are now 
assessed below the prevailing level of assessment for similar types of property 
is expected to increase the annual real-property tax yield to a somewhat higher 
level when completed. Most of the time and effort of the assessing staff is now 
devoted to completing the reassessment program, and consequently, increases in 
the assessed value of taxable property are slightly below the annual $40 million 
rate noted above. This situation is expected to continue through fiscal year 
1959 after which time the annual increases in taxable assessed value will 
resume their former pattern. Such factors as the scarcity of land for further 
residential development; the trend toward increased commercial, hotel and 
apartment construction; new zoning proposals; plans and programs for urban 
renewal and revelopment and land utilized for new highways and streets will 
undoubtedly have a bearing on future real-property tax yields. In views of these 
factors, at the existing $2.30 tax rate, the real-property tax is expected to produce 
$52 million annually by fiscal year 1964. 


Personal property taxes 


Personal-property tax revenue increased from $3.7 million during fiscal year 
1947 to $8 million during fiscal year 1957, despite the removal of household effects 
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and automobiles from the tax base beginning in fiscal 1955. The personal-prop- 
erty tax rate per $100 of assessed valuation was raised form $1.75 for fiscal 1947 
to $2 for 1948 and has remained at this level since that time. Personal-property 
tax revenue, now based mainly on business inventories, which are assessed at 
average cost of the preceding year, and machinery and fixtures which are 
assessed at cost less depreciation, has increased largely as a result of the expan- 
sion in the local economy as a whole. Increased dollar values from price in- 
creases have also played a major part in augmenting the yield from the personal- 
property tax. While the District still remains the major shopping center for 
the metropolitan area, it can scarcely be doubted that increased commercial 
activities in the suburban area have, to some extent, reduced the revenue poten- 
tial from this source. Recent efforts to expand light industry and warehousing 
operations in the District may eventually result in increased revenue from the 
personal-property tax. 

Motor-vehicle registration fees 

The number of motor vehicles registered in the District exhibited an overall 
upward trend between 1947 and 1956, but declined in 1957 from the record estab- 
lished during fiscal 1956. Motor vehicles were subject to personal-property 
taxation through fiscal year 1954. They were at that time removed from the 
personal-property tax base and subjected to a flat-fee system of registration 
of either $22 or $32, depending upon weight, effective on registrations beginning 
April 1, 1955. The Commissioners are authorized to apportion the receipts from 
registration fees to provide approximately the same relative amount of general- 
and highway-fund revenues as that received in prior years when motor vehicles 
were subject to the personal-property tax. The apportionment formula estab- 
lished is 66 percent of such recipts to the general fund and 384 percent to the 
highway fund. 

Registrations in the District appear to be leveling off probably as a result of 
the slow rate of population increase and the movement to the suburbs of persons 
at the middle and upper income levels. Motor-vehicle registration revenues have 
shown an upward trend overall since 1947 although declines from the previous 
year occurred in fiscal 1950, 1952, 1954, and 1957. Peak registrations of 1955 
model cars and the change to the flat-fee registration system brought the yield 
to an all-time high of $4.1 million in fiscal 1956. Fewer registrations and a 
change in the law providing for a transfer fee in lieu of full registration re- 
sulted in a decline in yield to $3.8 million during fiscal year 1957. The approach 
to a saturation point for motor vehicles on the present District highway system 
may have influenced the trend; however, in the light of contemplated highway 
improvements a slight increase in revenue from this source is anticipated by 
fiscal year 1964. 

Alcoholic beverages and beer 

Aleoholic-beverage and beer-tax revenue reached $6.2 million in fiscal year 
1957, an increase of $3.8 million over the $2.4 million level of fiscal year 1947 
eollections. This increase is largely attributable to higher tax rates adopted 
in 1954 and in 1956 as shown below. 


| Prior to 1954 | 1954 1956 

ee ——— a — ee a = | a = —_—— 

i 
Seats (oer eelion).. ... onc occ cencccens. a aeret $0.75 | $1. 00 $1. 25 
Champagne (per gallon).........-...-----.-- , . 225 | . 30 46 
Wine (per gallon) - sie teak dinbiahieeticidiedentdak = sia 15 _. 20 .33 
Light wine (per gallon)......----- ss ¥ ; aa None None 15 
PPO INO cds. ask cccdiwedancasesen ; 1. 00 1. 25 | 1. 50 

i 


The consumption trend of spirits, as measured by tax stamps sold during each 
fiscal year, has been downward since fiscal year 1951, whereas the consump- 
tion trend for champagne and wine fluctuated upward during the same period. 
A new tax on light wines was enacted in fiscal year 1956. Fiscal 1957 was 
the first full year in which the new tax was effective. Consumption since 
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1951, in thousands of gallons as measured by tax stamps sold during each 
fiscal year, was as follows: 






Spirits Champagne Wine | Light wine 
— - - -- -_—— - _——_—__—___ — — lis —_——— — 
Fiscal year: | 
1951 4, 531 | 51 | 1, 323 ‘ 
1952 4, 239 55 1, 433 
195% 4,172 55 | 1, 523 
1954 4, O82 47 | 1,618 
1955 3, 923 54 1, 577 ob 
1956 4, 238 68 1, 768 96 
1957 iat ‘ 3, 847 59 | 1, 601 | 397 


The consumption of beer declined from 548,318 barrels during fiscal year 1954 
10 about 500,000 barrels during fiscal year 1957. Only by virtue of the higher 
iax rate adopted in 1956 was beer-tax revenue greater than it was during fiscal 
year 1954. 

The price advantage the District heretofore enjoyed over the surrounding 
metropolitan area was reduced by the rate increases of 1954 and 1956 and may 
account for some of the decline in apparent consumption. Revenues from this 
source are expected to remain relatively constant through fiscal year 1964 under 
the assumption that tax rates will not be further increased. 

Cigarette tax 

The cigarette tax was enacted at a 1-cent-per-pack rate in 1949 and its yield 
remained stable at $1.8 million annually from fiscal year 1950 through fiscal 
year 1953. Collections dropped to $1.1 million for fiscal 1954 due in large part 
to the health scare. <A tax-rate increase to 2 cents per pack in 1954 increased 
the cigarette-tax yield to $2.2 million in fiscal 1955. Revenue from this source 
is expected to remain at about $2 million annually. However, cigarette consump- 
tion, as measured by tax stamps and meter impressions, has declined in the Dis- 
trict from approximately 140 million packs in fiscal 19538 to about 110 million 
packs each in both fiscal years 1956 and 1957. While the number of persons in 
the smoking age groups may increase, publicity which continues to draw head- 
lines about the effect of cigarettes on health makes unlikely any increase of 
revenue from this source. Furthermore, cigarette purchases formerly made in 
the District may have been shifted outside since in the surrounding areas only 
Montgomery County levies a cigarette tax. In the event that either Maryland 
or Virginia enacts a cigarette tax, the District might expect some additional 
revenue from this source. 


Insurance-premiums tax 


Insurance-premiums tax revenue increased at a rate of about $100,000 annually 
between fiscal year 1947 when it amounted to $1.3 million and fiscal year 1956 
when it amounted to $2.4 million. However, in fiscal year 1957 revenue from 
this source fell below that of the previous year, amounting to only $2.3 million. 
In all probability the extremely slow population growth of the District is evi- 
denced in this decline of revenue, as is the effect of families with middle and 
upper incomes settling eran the District. This source of revenue is expected 
to continue to yield at or near the fiscal 1957 level of $2.8 million annually. 


Votor-vehicle eacise taa 


The 2-percent motor-vehicle excise tax was enacted in 1949 along with the 
cigarette tax and the general sales and use tax. The tax is required to be 
paid when motor vehicles and trailers are titled in the District and, in effect, 
is a form of sales tax. Revenue from this source fluctuated from $1.6 million 
in fiscal year 1949 to a peak of $2.4 million in fiscal 1956 reflecting the record 
sales of 1955 model cars. Fewer new-car registrations decreased revenue from 
this source to $2 million in fiscal 1957. It is expected that this level of reve- 
nue will generally be maintained and may increase slightly by fiscal year 
1964. 

Gross-earnings and gross-receipts taxes 

The telephone company, gas company, and electric company pay a tax at the 
rate of 4 percent on gross receipts from operations in the District of Columbia. 
The Public Works Act of 1954 subjected the transit company to a tax at the 
rate of 2 percent of gross receipts from rail and bus operations within the 
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District as a replacement for the former 3-percent gross-receipts tax on raii 
operations and the bus mileage tax of 8 mills per mile. However, beginning 
in August 1956, the transit company was granted exemption from the gross- 
receipts tax and the motor-fuel tax to the extent it does not earn 6.5 percent 
on its investment. 

Banks in the District of Columbia pay a tax at the rate of 4 percent of 
gross earnings with interest paid to depositors being deductible in determining 
taxable gross earnings. Building and loan associations are taxed at the rate 
of 2 percent of gross earnings before deduction of dividends. 

The gross-earnings tax on banks and.-building and loan associations and the 
gross-receipts tax on public utilities have been the source of steadily increas- 
ing revenue over the past 10 years. Collections from these sources rose from 
$3.5 million in fiscal year 1947 to $6.5 million in fiscal 1957, and are expected 
to reach $7.6 million annually by 1964. These taxes are closely geared to the 
level of economic activity in the area. The exemption of the privately owned 
transit system from the gross-receipts tax base reduced the potential yield of 
the gross-receipts tax beginning in fiscal year 1957. While the gross-earnings 
and gross-receipts taxes are expected to provide additional funds, the expected 
increase hinges largely on the growth of the District as a financial center and 
the expansion of facilities of the several utilities. 

Sales and use taxes 


The sales and use tax at the single rate of 2 percent of gross receipts be 
came effective August 1, 1949. Restaurant meals costing $1.25 or less were 
exempt. The Public Works Act of 1954 amended the sales- and use-tax law 
to provide for a tax of 1 percent on sales of food for human consumption off 
the premises, an increase in the tax rate from 2 to 3 percent on rental of 
transient rooms, and a reduction of the exemption of nontaxable meals to 
those costing 50 cents or less. National banks and Federal building and loan 
associations were subjected for the first time to sales and use taxes on property 
purchased by them. The Revenue Act of 1956 further amended the sales- and 
use-tax law to provide for the inclusion of gross receipts from the rental of 
certain types of tangible personal property and the elimination of the exemp 
tion of restaurant meals costing 50 cents or less. 

Since its enactment in 1949, the general sales and use tax has produced more 
than 10 percent of the District’s total general-fund revenue. Collections rose from 
$11.3 million in fiscal year 1950 to $20.3 million in fiscal 1957 and are expected to 
reach $22.3 million by fiscal 1964. The overall increase in the price level since 
1949 along with the various amendments to the sales- and use-tax law have con- 
tributed to increased gross receipts subject to the tax which in turn has resulted 
in additional revenue from this source. Fiscal year 1954 is the only year in which 
sales-tax collections have declined from the previous year’s total. An analysis of 
census data for 1948 and 1954 indicates little change in the volume of retail sales 
measured in dollars of constant purchasing power within the District. The data 
show that the larger volume of retail sales in the Washington metropolitan area 
is in the newer suburban centers rather than in the central business district or 
the District as a whole. While sales-tax revenue for fiscal year 1957 exceeded 
that of fiscal 1956, it did not, however, increase as much as originally anticipated. 
It is expected, therefore, that revenue from this source will increase to $22.3 
million by fiscal 1964 provided personal income and the general price level con- 
tinue to increase as expected. 

Any general increase in wages and salaries of District residents or of resi- 
dents of the metropolitan area in general would increase sales-tax revenues. The 
annual payroll of Government employees alone in the metropolitan area approxi- 
mates $1.2 billion. Thus, if a 6-percent pay increase was granted these employees, 
an additional $72 million of annual purchasing power would be available for ex- 
penditure. Assuming that half of the additional income of Government employees 
in the metropolitan area would be spent in the District on taxable commodities 
and services then the District government could expect additional sales-tax 
revenue on an annual basis of at least $300,000. 


Licenses and permits 

Licenses and permits are issued by the District of Columbia government for 
certain occupations and professions in order to protect the public from incom- 
petent and unfair practices and to protect qualified persons from the competition 
of unqualified and unethical persons. Other licenses and permits are issued for 
the conduct of certain businesses and callings and in connection with laws govern- 
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ing the construction, use and repair of buildings and installations therein. Dogs 
are also licensed in the District of Columbia. 

Revenue from licenses and permits reached an alltime high in fiscal year 1957 
mainly as a result of changes in fees to compensate for increased costs of regula- 
tion and a onetime deposit occasioned by closing out numerous accounts of many 
separate boards and commissions now consolidated into one administrative unit. 
Fiscal year 1957 revenues of $4.2 million are therefore overstated by some 
$400,000. Collections from this source rose from $2.2 million in fiscal year 1947 
to $3.3 million in fiscal 1956 and is expected to level off at $3.8 million in fiscal 1958. 
No substantial increase in revenue which might result from more numerous ac- 
tivities requiring licenses and permits is expected. However, the District’s chang- 
ing economy Offers the basis for offsetting declines in one or more activities with 
gains from other activities. For example, building permits for commercial, hotel, 
and apartment construction are expected to offset a declining number of permits 
for residential construction. Since the existing fee structure is assumed to re- 
main the same through fiscal year 1964, revenue from licenses and permits is ex- 
pected to continue at the higher level of $3.8 million annually. 

Individual income tax 

From relatively obscure beginnings, the individual income tax now has come 
to constitute an important source of District general-fund revenue. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1947 personal exemptions were set at $2,000 for a 
married person, $1,000 for a single person and $500 for each dependent. The 
tax rates were 1 percent on the first $5,000 of taxable income, 144 percent on 
the second $5,000, 2 percent on the third $5,000, 244 percent on the fourth $5,000, 
and 3 percent on taxable income over $20,000. The Revenue Act of 1949 pro- 
vided for personal exemptions of $4,000 for each taxpayer and $500 for each 
dependent, thereby reducing the amount of taxable income; however, tax rates 
were increased to 11% percent on the first $5,000 of taxable income, 2 percent 
on the next $5,000, 2% percent on the third $5,000, and 3 percent on taxable in- 
come over $15,000. The Public Works Act of 1954 further increased tax rates 
1 percent in each bracket, effect with calendar year 1954 income. 

The Revenue Act of 1956 reduced personal exemptions back to the 1947 level 
of $2,000 for a married person, $1,000 for a single person, and $500 for each 
dependent, and established 3 additional tax-rate brackets providing for a 4- 
percent rate on the third $5,000 of taxable income, 444 percent on the fourth 
$5,000, and 5 percent on taxable income over $25,000. Withholding of District 
individual income tax at the source was also provided as was a system of declara- 
tion and payments of estimated tax applied to income not subject to withholding. 
These changes increased the number of individual income taxpayers more than 
threefold and more than doubled the revenue from this source. 

Individual income tax revenue increased from $4.3 million in fiscal year 1947 
to $5 million in fiscal year 1950. A decline in revenue in fiscal 1951 was the re- 
sult of increasing personal exemptions. Revenue from this source remained 
fairly constant at around $4 million annually from fiscal 1951 to fiscal 1955 
when tax rates were increased. The changes in the individual income tax law 
in 1956 which provided, in effect, a new individual income tax for many District 
residents are reflected in fiscal 1957 collections. Revenue from this source was 
increased from $7.2 million in fiscal 1956 to $17.3 million in fiseal 1957. In- 
dividual income tax revenue is expected to increase to $22 million annually by 
fiscal 1964 as a result of the new provisions of the income-tax law, increased 
enforcement activities, an expected gradual rise in wages and salaries of District 
residents and a higher level of economic activity in the city. 

In the event of a 6-percent across-the-board increase in wages and salaries 
of Government employees, individual income tax collections are expected to fur- 
ther increase about $750,000 annually. The Department of Commerce estimated 
Government wages and Salaries paid to District residents in 1956 at $670 billion. 
A 6-percent increase in wages and salaries of Government employees who are 
residents of the District would thus total $40 million additional income on an 
annual basis. Of this amount an estimated $30 million would be taxable in- 
come. Assuming that most of this additional taxable income would be subject 
to the 2%4-percent tax rate, an estimated $750,000 additional individual income 
tax revenue would be forthcoming. 


Unincorporated business franchise tax 


The unincorporated business franchise tax was enacted in 1947 and has been 
a relatively minor but stable source of general-fund revenue. Unincorporated 
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businesses are required to pay taxes at the rate of 5 percent on net taxable in- 
come after an exemption of $5,000. Under existing law “the words ‘unincor- 
porated business’ do not include any trade or business which by law, customs, 
or ethics cannot be incorporated or any trade or business in which more than 80 
percent of the gross income is derived from personal services actually rendered 
by the individual or members of the partnership or other entity in conducting or 
carrying on of any trade or business and in which capital is not a material in- 
come-producing factor.” Under this definition, personal service businesses such 
as those conducted by doctors, lawyers, dentists and accountants are exempt. 

The yield rose from $0.5 million in fiscal 1948 to a peak of $1.7 million in fiscal 
years 1952 and 1953. Collections then declined to $1.5 million annually and are 
expected to continue at this level through fiscal year 1964. 


Corporation franchise tax 


The taxation of net income of corporations in the District of Columbia dates 
back to 1939. A tax rate of 5 percent on net taxable income has been in effect 
since that time. While the taxation of corporations has continued to be based 
on net income, the corporation income tax, as such, was replaced in 1947 by a 
corporation franchise tax at the same rate for the privilege of carrying on or en 
gaging in any trade or business within the District and of receiving income from 
sources within the District. 

Corporation franchise tax revenue has fluctuated from $5.6 million in fiscal 
year 1947 to a peak of $7.8 million in fiscal year 1952. The yield from this source 
appears to have leveled off at $7.5 million annually. Since about half of the 
corporation franchise tax revenue is paid by corporations doing business both 
within and without the District, this source of revenue is also influenced by 
national business conditions. In recent months the squeeze on profit margins 
resulting from an apparent leveling off of general business activity points toward 
relatively little if any increase in this source of revenue. 

Inheritance and estate taxes 

The District's inheritance tax applies to all transfers of property of a decedent 
whether made by will, by law, or by survivorship, as well as all transfers made 
to take effect at death or in contemplation of death. Exemptions range from 
$1,000 to $5,000 depending upon the relationship of the beneficiary to the deced- 
ent. Tax rates vary from 1 percent to 15 percent depending upon the value of 
the inheritance. The district’s estate-tax law is levied to obtain the benefit of 
the credit allowed for State death taxes under the Federal Revenue Act of 1926. 

By their very nature inheritance and estate taxes fluctuate greatly in revenue 
yield. Revenues from these taxes varied from a high of $3.1 million in fiscal 
year 1950 to a low of $1.4 million in fiscal 1952. The valuation of all types 
of property which make up the tax base has increased in recent years and, 
therefore, the estimated yield in future years can be expected to fluctuate around 
a higher figure than has been the case in the past. Revenue from this source 
is expected to remain at about $2 million annually through fiscal 1964. 


Miscellaneous 


The miscellaneous sources of general-fund revenue represent such items as 
charges for current services, fees, fines, forfeitures, reimbursements, and interest 
on investments. A significant amount of the revenue from these sources is ob- 
tained from interest on investment of public-works funds and cash on hand. 
The miscellaneous sources of revenue are relatively unpredictable but generally 
have provided an increased amount of revenue each year. However, a decline 
is expected in the years following fiscal year 1959 due to the fact that the public- 
works program will require funds which would otherwise be invested in Govern- 
ment securities and earn interest. Collections rose from $6.8 million in fiscal 
vear 1947 to $8.7 million in fiscal 1957 and are expected to reach a maxmium 
of $9.8 million in fiscal 1959 and then decline gradually to a level of $8.7 million 
annually. 

Federal payment 

The Federal payment to the District of Columbia has ranged in amount from 
$8 million in fiscal 1947 to a high of $20 million in fiscal years 1955, 1957, and 
1958. The percentage of total general-fund revenue represented by the Fed- 
eral payment has varied from a low of about 9 percent in fiscal year 1953 to a 
high of about 14 percent in fiscal 1948 and fiscal 1955. If the full authorized 
Federal payment of $23 million is appropriated in future years, the Federal pay- 
ment as a percentage of estimated total general-fund revenue will range from 
about 14 percent in fiscal 1959 downward to about 13 percent in fiscal 1964. 
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COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN RETAIL-STORE SALES 1948-54 WITHIN GROUP II 
CITIES, THEIR CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICTS AND METROPOLITAN AREAS 


The most recent available retail sales data indicate that the city of Washing 
ton and its central business district fared worse between 1948 and 1954 than did 
other group II cities and their central business districts. 

The attached bar graphs illustrate the changes in the volume and distribution 
of retail-store sales which occurred between 1948 and 1954 within group II 
cities, their central business districts and their standard metropolitan areas, 
The graphs are based on the United States Department of Commerce studies 
entitled “Central Business District Statistics” which were made in conjunction 
with the 1954 census of business. All are plotted in terms of percentage change 
between 1948 and 1954. Their purpose is to show how changes in the pattern of 
retail sales in Washington compares with the experience in cites of comparable 
size. Several graphs exclude one or more cities because, in accordance with 
census law, any data which would disclose the operations of an individual estab- 
lishment or business organization are not published. Retail-sales data for Pitts 
burgh are of limited comparability because of a labor dispute involving five 
department stores during 1954 

For the standard metropolitan areas, a comparison, as illustrated in chart 1, 
shows that the percentage increase in Washington metropolitan area retail sales 


was 35.8 percent between 1948 and 1954 This was larger than the increase in 
other metropolitan areas with the sole exception of the Houston area where the 
increase reached 48.6 percent. Thus, the Washington metropolitan area com 
pared with the other metropolitan areas showed rapid growth between 1948 


and 1954 
For the group II cities themselves a con parison as presented in chart 
that between 1948 and 1954 the percentage increase in retail sales in Washington 


a show ~ 


was less than half the increase in most other central cities In fact, Washing 
ton’s percentage increase of 8.8 percent was smaller than all group II cities 
except Pittsburgh 

For central business districts, a Comparison as shown in chart 35 reveals that, 


in Washington’s central business district, ret 


| sales decreased percentagewise 


as did retail sales in the central business districts of four other group IT cities 
This decrease was 2.2 percent in Washington Although the metropolitan area 
comparison shows ret: il sales Lene rally iners asi by 30 percent or more hetween 
1948 and 1954, among the central business districts of eight group II cities havin 
percentage increases Houston’s 10.2 percent was largest. The rise in the Con 
sumer Price Index of 11.5 percent between 1948 and 1954 indicates retail sales 
in central business districts not only did not keep pace with inflation but de- 
clined even in those cities where a percentage increase was indicated. The 
Washington central business district, however, was among those that suffered 
most. 
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For eacn of the group II cities, the central business district’s share of retail- 
store sales in the metropolitan area declined between 1948 and 1954, presumably 
due to the growth of suburban shopping centers. The magnitude of these de- 
creases is shown in percentage terms in chart 4 for each of the central business 
districts. The St. Louis and Washington central business districts showed 
the lurgest decreases in their share of total metropolitan area retail-store sales. 

Similarly, charts 5, 6, and 7 Show the loss, percentagewise, in the central 
business district’s share of total metropolitan area sales for three main groups 
of retail stores. General merchandise, food, and apparel stores were selected 
for illustration because together their sales are more than half of the total 
central business district sales. For the general merchandise group, the declin- 
ing central business district Share of metropolitan area store sales for Washing- 
ton exceeded that of other central business districts. 

Percentage increases in retail Sales in each city outside its central business 
district are shown in chart 8. Metropolitan area sales, excluding central busi 
ness district sales, are shown in chart 9. The percentage increase for Wash- 
ington retail sales, exclusive of central business district sales, was 15.5 per- 
cent between 1948 and 1954, the lowest percentage increase among the group 
Il cities. On the other hand, sales in the Washington metropolitan area, ex- 
clusive of central business district Sales, increased 51.1 percent between 1948 
and 1954, exceeded only by the percentage increase in the Houston area. 

Based on the experience between 1948 and 1954, it appears unlikely that 
the District can expect any substantial increases in retail trade unless the trend 
to suburban shopping can be reversed. During this same period, the increase 
in retail sales in Washington scarcely kept pace with inflation. Also, sales 
in the Washington central business district became a smaller portion of the 
total retail Sales in the metropolitan area, Furthermore, suburban stores ap- 
pear to be gaining actual sales volume at the expense of the central business 
district and probably at the expense of retail stores in the city as a whole. 





» nt change n retail store sales, 1948-54, group IT cities, central business 
districts and standard metropolitan a. cas 
Ent ‘ ( ral ( mett 
( indard Enti t tan are 
metropol ! l less cent 
tan area nusine 
Washington, D. ¢ 35.8 8.8 2. 15. 5 51.1 
Baltimor 1.8 
Bostor 5.1 23.9 Ab 89. 2 43.2 
Buffalo 33.5 19.4 3.6 26. 4 41.0 
Cincinnati s1.1 25. 1 8. 1 36.7 40.4 
Cleveland 31.2 17.6 5.5 23.2 3Y. 4 
Houston 18.6 51.6 10.2 93.8 77 
Milwaukee 26. 6 20. 5 1.0 27.7 34. 1 
Minneapolis ( 8.3 
New Orleans 32.3 25. 5 9.8 39.3 49.4 
Pittsburgh 15.1 3.1 16.1 17.4 22. 4 
St. Louis 32. 5 18.9 10.2 30.7 42.0) 
San Francisco 28. 6 12.7 0.7 20.7 34. 6 


1 Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. United States Census of Business, 1954. Central Business District 
Statistics Bulletin. 
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TORE SALES Chart 
SENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT STATISTICS 
Entire Standard Metropolitan Area, 
Percentage Change in Sales, 1948 to 1954 
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Baltimore and Minneapolis data withheld to avoid disclosure. 
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U. S. Bureau of the Census. U. S. Census of Business:. 1954. 


Central Business District Statistics Bulletin. 
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RETAIL STORE SALES Chart 2 
CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT STATISTICS 
Entire City 
Percentage Change in Sales, 1948 to 1954 





{| Washington, D. C. 






Pittsburgh 





Cincinnati 
New Orleans 





Baltimore and Minneapolis data withheld to avoid disclosure. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. U. S. Census of Business: 1954 
Central Business District Statistics etin. 
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Bureau of the Census. 
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CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT STATISTICS shart 


Percentage Change in Central Business District Share of Metropolitan Area 


Food Store Sales, 1945 to 1954 


i lwaukee -7.1 


| 
Cincinnati -11.9/ 


San Francisco a.6| 





Puffa) 
New Orleans - 
Cleveland 


-20.9 
Boston -.4| 
} 


Minneapolis -35.7 








St. Louis -41.7 
Houston -47.9 
KRouston 47.9 
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SENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT STATISTICS Chart 6 
Percentage Change in Central Business District Share of Metropolitan Area 


Apparel, Accessories Stores Sales, 1945 to 1954 


Cincinnati 








New Orleans data withheld to avoid disclosure. 
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bs RETAIL STORE SALES 
CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT STATISTICS, 
City Less Its Central Business District 
Percentage Change in Sales 1948 to 1954 
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St. Louis 


Baltimore and Minneapolis data withheld to avoid disclosure. 
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Sotrce: U. S. Bureau of the Census. U. S. Census of Business: 1954 


Central Business District Statistics Bulletin. 
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RETAIL STORE SALES Chart 9 
CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT STATISTICS 
Standard Metropolitan Area Less Central Business District 
Percentage Change in Sales 1948 to 1954 
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Baltimore and Minneapolis data withheld to avoid disclosure. 


Source: -U. S. Bureau of the Census. U. 8. Census of Business: 1954 


Central Business District Statistics Bulletin. 


SCHEDULES OF TAX COMPARISONS OF MAJOR TAXES IN THE WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


In considering this tax comparison of the Washington metropolitan area 


several factors should be borne in 


mind. Schedule A is a digest of various 


major taxes administered and collected at the State, county, and city level. 
The District of Columbia is unique in that taxwise it is comparable to a com- 


bination of a State, county, and city. 


While the District receives certain Federal 
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funds in the form of a Federal payment, the counties and cities referred to 
in this comparison receive shares of State tax collections, Federal and State 
payments or reimbursements in varying amounts. The amounts of such revenues 
or payments quite naturally influence the various tax-rate structures. 

Schedule B is a comparison showing the amount of certain major taxes 
individual taxpayers would pay under the situations as indicated. The statement 
of assumptions should be read before reading this comparison schedule. 

We would like to express our appreciation for the courtesy and cooperation 
extended by officials in the finance, tax, and assessing departments of Mont- 
gomery, Prince Georges, Fairfax, and Arlington Counties, the cities of Falls 
Church and Alexandria and the Washington Board of Trade. 


SCHEDULE A 


SALES AND USE TAXES 
District of Columbia 

Rates: 2 percent on sale, lease or rental of tangible personal property and 
eertain services: 1 percent on sales of food for consumption off the premises; 
3 percent on rental of accommodations to transients. 

Reimbursement: Sales of food for consumption off the premises, 28 cents 
and over; other sales, 14 cents and over. 

Maryland 

Rates: 2 percent on sale, lease or rental of tangible personal property and 
certain services, including charges for rental of accommodations to transients 
but not including food or meals sold for human consumption. 

Reimbursement: All sales, 51 cents and over. 

Virginia 

Rates: 

No State sales tax. 

Alexandria imposes a 3-percent tax on rooms and lodgings furnished transients 
and a 10-percent tax on monthly utility bills. Falls Church also imposes a 
10-percent tax on monthly utility bills. In both cities the amount of the utility 
bill in excess of $50 monthly or $150 quarterly is exempt from tax, Gas bills 
in excess of $5 per dwelling unit per month are also exempt from tax in both 
cities. 

CIGARETTE TAXES 
District of Columbia 

Rates: 2 cents per package of 20 cigarettes. 
Varyland 

Rates: 

No State cigarette tax. 

Montgomery County, 2 cents per package of 20 cigarettes. 

Virginia 

Rates: None. 

INHERITANCE AND ESTATE TAXES 
District of Columbia 

Rates: 

One percent to fifteen percent depending on the class of beneficiary and the 
value of the share received after exemption. 

An estate tax is imposed on the estate of each decedent to absorb the 80 per- 
cent credit allowed under the Federal Estate Tax Act. 

No gift tax. 


Maryland 
Rates: 
One percent to seven and one-half percent depending on class of beneficiary. 
An estate tax is imposed on the estate of each resident to absorb the 80 per- 
cent credit allowed under the Federal Estate Tax Act. 
No gift tax. 
Virginia 
Rates: 
One percent to fifteen percent depending upon the class of beneficiary and the 
value of the share received after exemption. 
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An estate tax is imposed on the estate of each resident to absorb the 80 per- 
cent credit allowed under the Federal Estate Tax Act. 
Gift tax at same rates as inheritance tax. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES 
District of Columbia 

Rates: 2% percent first $5,000 of net taxable income, 3 percent second $5,000, 
3% percent third $5,000, 4 percent fourth $5,000, 44% percent fifth $5,000; 5 per- 
cent on amounts in excess of $25,000. 

Personal exemptions: $1,000 for a single person, $2,000 for a married person 
(husband and wife), $2,000 for head of household (taxpayer and one de- 
pendent), $500 for each other dependent, $500 for each blind taxpayer or spouse, 
and $500 for each taxpayer or spouse over 65. 

Income-tax law provides for employer withholding on residents and declara- 
tion and payment on estimated income-tax liability. 


Maryland 

Rates: 2 percent on taxable earned income and the first $500 of unearned in- 
come ; 5 percent on unearned income in excess of $500. 

Personal exemptions: $800 each for taxpayer, spouse and each dependent; 
$800 additional for each blind taxpayer or spouse; $800 for each taxpayer, 
spouse, and each dependent over 65. 

Income-tax law provides for employer withholding on residents and declaration 
and payment of estimated income-tax liability. 

Virginia 

Rates: 2 percent on the first $3,000 of net taxable income, 3 percent on the 
next $2,000, and 5 percent on amounts in excess of $5,000. 

Personal exemptions : $1,000 for a single person and $1,000 for a spouse. Tax- 
payer or spouse, blind or over 65, an additional $600 for each. Each dependent 
$200. 

CORPORATION INCOME TAXES 


District of Columbia 

Rates: 5 percent on net income fairly attributable to such trade or business 
conducted in the District and on income from District sources. In determining 
net income attributable to the District of corporations operating both within 
and without the District, sales-factor formula used in most cases. 


Maryland 

Rates: 5 percent on net income of corporations engaged in trade or business 
in the State. Income from ground rents, rents and royalties, and other income 
from real estate allocated wholly to the State. In determining other net income 
attributable to Maryland of corporations operating both within and without 
Maryland, three factor formulas made up of property, payroll, and sales used. 
Virginia 

Rates: 5 percent on net income of corporations doing business in the State. 
Income of corporations operating both within and without Virginia allocated 
in the proportion that real estate and other physical assets in the State and the 
gross receipts in the State bear to the total market value of all real estate and 
other physical assets and the total gross receipts. 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS TAXES 
District of Columbia 
Rates: 5 percent on net taxable income fairly attributable to such trade or 
business conducted in the District and on income from District sources after 
a $5,000 exemption. (Taxable unincorporated business income is not again 
taxed in the hands of a District resident. ) 
Maryland 


Rates: None as such. (Individual income tax applies to business income 
within the State. ) 


Virginia 
Rates: None as such. (Individual income tax applies to business income 
within the State.) 
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ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE TAXES 
District of Columbia 

Rates: 

Fifteen cents per gallon on wines containing 14 percent or less by volume of 
alcohol, 

Forty-five cents per gallon on champagne, sparkling wines, and wines arti- 
ficially carbonated; 33 cents per gallon on other wines containing more than 
14 percent alcohol; $1.25 per gallon on spirits and alcohol. 


Varyland 


Rates: 20 cents per gallon on all wines; $1.50 per gallon on spirits; $2.50 per 
gallon on alcohol, 


Virginia 


Rates: Wine sold by the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board to retailers or 
wholesalers is taxed at the rate of 35 cents per gallon. The sale of spirits and 
alcohol is controlled by the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board and the tax 
equivalent is reported to he approximately $1.35 per gallon. 


BEER TAXES 
District of Columbia 


Rates: $1.50 per barrel of 31 gallons. 
Varyland 

Rates: 93 cents per barrel of 31 gallons. 
Virginia 

Rates : $3.10 per barrel of 31 gallons. 


INSURANCE TAXES 
District of Columbia 
Rates: 2 percent on net premium receipts. 


Varyland 


Rates: 2 percent on all new and renewable gross premiums allocable to Mary- 
land with deductions allowed for returned premiums, dividends paid to policy- 
holders, and refunds made to policyholders, except 1 percent rate on considera- 
tion paid for annuities. Domestic insurance companies are allowed a credit for 
franchise taxes paid. Life-insurance companies having a home office in Mary- 
land are allowed a credit for fees paid the Insurance Commissioners not exceed- 
ing 15 percent of the tax, in addition to credit for franchise taxes paid. 
Virginia 

Rates: 1 to 2% percent on gross premiums derived from business in Virginia 
without deduction for dividends or any other deduction except premiums re- 
turned on canceled or reduced policies depending upon type of insurance. Life- 
insurance companies, 24%, percent (2% percent on premiums paid for special 
benefits) ; domestic mutual companies, 1 percent; industrial sick-benefit com- 
panies, 1 percent; workmen’s compensation, 2%, percent; and all other com- 
panies, 2% percent. 


GROSS EARNINGS TAXES (BANKS, FINANCIAL COMPANIES) 


District of Columbia 

Rates: 

Four percent on gross earnings of banks. Interest paid to depositors is de- 
ducted in determining earnings subject to tax. 

Two percent on gross earnings of building and loan associations. Dividends 
paid to depositors are not deducted in determining earnings subject to tax. 
Varyland 

Rates: None as such. Share tax on shares of stock in State and National 
banks, trust companies, and financial institutions competing with banks taxable 
in the county and/or city where the shareholders reside or where the institution 
is located. The rate is the aggregate of all lawful levies for State purposes plus 
$1 per $100 of the value of the shares for county and/or city taxation. 
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Virginia 

Rates: None as such. Shareholders taxed on stock in any incorporated bank, 
banking association, or trust company organized under the laws of Virginia or 
the United States, doing business in Virginia. The rate is 10 mills per $1 of 
valuation of the stock. Any city or town may impose a tax not in excess of 80 
percent of the State rate. This tax may be credited against the State tax. 


GROSS RECEIPTS TAXES (ELECTRIC, GAS, AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES) 


District of Columbia 
Rates: 4 percent on gross receipts of electric, gas, and telephone companies, 


Maryland 

Rates: 2-percent franchise tax measured by gross receipts on electric, gas, and 
telephone companies. 
Virginia 

Rates: 14% percent up to $100,000 of gross receipts and 3% percent on the 
excess over $100,000 of gross receipts of gas, light, and power companies. Tele- 
phone companies pay a graduated tax based on gross business and miles of line 
in the State. Additional two-tenths of 1 percent on gross receipts of lights, gas, 
and phone companies. In addition, local business privilege taxes based on gross 
receipts are levied on utilities. 


MOTOR VEHICLE FUEL TAXES 
District of Columbia 
Rates: 6 cents per gallon. 


Maryland 

Rates: 6 cents per gallon. Trucks with three or more axles and buses must 
purchase fuel or pay an equivalent tax amount for mileage operated in the State. 
District-registered vehicles are exempt from this provision by reciprocal agree- 
ment. 
Virginia 

Rates: 6 cents per gallon (plus 2 cents surtax for property carriers). Trucks 
with three or more axles and buses must purchase fuel or pay an equivalent tax 
amount for mileage operated in the State. 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND TRAILER REGISTRATION FEES 


District of Coluinrbia 

Rates: $22 per year per automobile for weights of 3,499 pounds or less; $32 
per year for weights of 3,500 pounds or more. Trucks and trailers are taxed 
by weight classes. 
Maryland 

Rates: $15 per year per automobile for weights up to and including 3,700 
pounds ; $23 per year for weights over 3,700 pounds. Trucks, trailers, and buses 
are taxed by weight classes. 
Virginia 

Rates: $10 per year for private automobiles. Personal property tax also ap- 
plies to all motor vehicles. (See “Personal property taxes.”) Trucks, tractors, 
and trailers are taxed by weight classes. 

Local tags must be obtained as follows: 

Alexandria: $7 for passenger vehicles; $10 to $40 for commercial vehicles 
based on weight classes. 

Arlington: $5 flat fee: $9 to $45 for commercial vehicles based on weight 
classes. 

Fairfax : $5 flat fee. 

Falls Church: $1 flat fee. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE AND TRAILER EXCISE TAXES 


District of Columbia 

Rate: 2 percent of the fair market value. 
Maryland 

Rate: 2 percent of the fair market value. 
Virginia 

Rate: None. 

REAL PROPERTY TAXES 
District of Columbia 

Rates: Average effective tax rate of $1.26 per $100 of current market value. 
The actual tax rate is $2.30 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assessment level 
is on the average 55 percent of market value. 

Maryland 

Rates: 

Montgomery County: Average effective tax rate of $1.323 per $100 of current 
market value on residential property. Actual tax rates vary from $2.2925 to 
$3.0675 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assessment level is reported to be 
50 percent of market value. The effective tax rates accordingly vary from $1.15 
to $1.51 per $100 of market value. The actual tax rates used do not include a 
special parking lot rate varying from 20 cents to 54 cents per $100 of assessed 
valuation which applies only to business properties where free parking facilities 
are provided. Town rates applicable in specific areas are excluded. 

Prince Georges County: Average effective tax rate of $1.234 per $100 of cur- 
rent market value. Actual tax rates vary from $2.2425 to $2.6525 per $100 of 
assessed valuation. The assessment level is reported to be 50 percent of market 
value. Effective tax rates accordingly vary from $1.12 to $1.133 per $100 of 
market value. Town rates applicable in specific rates are excluded. 

Assessors or other officials were contacted for information as to rates and an 
estimate of the ratio of assessments to current market value. Certain services 
vary among jurisdictions and are not included in the rates where a separate 
charge is made. 

Virginia 
Rates: 
Arlington County: Average effective tax rate of $1.10 per $100 of current 


market value. The actual tax rate is $3.24 per $100 of assessed valuation. 
The assessment level is reported to be 34 percent of market value. 

Alexandria: Average effective tax rate of $0.94 per $100 of current market 
value. The actual tax rate is $2.75 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assess- 
ment level is reported to be 34 percent of market value. 

Fairfax County : Average effective tax rate of $1.05 per $100 of current market 
value. Actual tax rates vary from a minimum of $3.25 to $3.32 per $100 of 
assessed valuation. The assessment level is reported to be 32 percent of market 
value. Effective tax rates accordingly vary from $1.04 to $1.06 per $100 of 
market value. 

Falls Church: Average effective tax rate of $1.28 per $100 of current market 
value, The actual tax rate is $2.84 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assess- 
ment level is reported to be 45 percent of market value. 

Assessors or other officials were contacted in each jurisdiction for an estimate 
of the ratio of assessments to current market value. A study entitled “Tax 
Comparison Jurisdictions in the Washington Metropolitan Area” and published 
in August 1957 by Arlington County was also used to assure consistency of 
information supplied by assessors or other officials. Certain services vary 
among jurisdictions and are not included in the rates where a separate charge 
is made. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY TAX 
District of Columbia 

Rates: Effective rate of $2 per $100 of current market value only on tangible 
personal property used in business. Actual rate is also $2 per $100 of market 
value, Assessment level is at market value. Household property and motor 
vehicles not stock-in-trade or dealers are exempted. 
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Maryland 

Rates : 

Montgomery County: Average effective rate of $1.68 per $100 of current 
market value of tangible personal property used in business. Effective rates 
vary from $1.38 to $1.97 depending upon the location of the property. Actual 
rates vary from $2.2925 to $3.2875 per $100 of assessed valuation including the 
special levy for parking lots which applies only to business property and which 
was not used in comparing the real-estate-tax rates. Town rates applicable in 
specific areas are excluded. Maryland law requires that business inventories 
be assessed at 60 percent of acquisition cost for county tax purposes, Assessed 
values for other than county tax purposes are not subject to this limitation. 

Prince Georges County: Average effective rate of $1.47 per $100 of current 
market value of tangible personal property used in business. Effective rates 
vary from $1.35 to $1.59 depending upon the location of the property. Actual 
rates vary from $2.2425 to $2.6525 per $100 of assessed valuation. Town rates 
applicable in specific areas are excluded. Maryland law requires that business 
inventories be assessed at 60 percent of acquisition cost for county tax purposes 
Assessed values for other than county tax purposes are not subject to this 
limitation. 

Virginia 

Rates: 

Arlington County: Actual rate of $4.29 per $100 of assessed valuation of all 
tangible personal property including automobiles and household furnishings 
The effective rate cannot be determined from the available information but is 
less than the actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fai: 
market value according to the trade association handbook is used as the assessed 
valuation. However, household furnishings and personal possessions must be 
enumerated or valued for reporting purposes at 10 percent of the residential 
real estate assessed value in th case of homeowners or at 50 percent of the 
tenants’ annual rental. 

Alexandria: Actual rate of $3.50 per $100 of assessed valuation of all tangible 
personal property including automobiles and household furnishings. The effec- 
tive rate cannot be determined from the available information but is less than 
the actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fair market 
value according to the trade association handbook is used as the assessed valu 
ation. However, household furnishings and personal possessions must be enu 
merated or valued for reporting purposes at 10 percent of the residential real 
estate assessed value in the case of homeowners or at 50 percent of the tenants’ 
annual rental. 

Fairfax County: Actual rate of $3.25 per $100 of assessed valuation of all 
tangible personal property including automobiles and household furnishings 
The effective rate cannot be determined from the available information but is 
less than the actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the 
fair market value according to the trade association handbook is used as the 
assessed valuation. However, household furnishings and personal possessions 
are generally accepted at the valuation reported by the taxpayer. 

Falls Church: Actual rate of $3.09 per $100 of assessed valuation of all tangi 
ble personal property including automobiles and household furnishings. The 
effective rate cannot be determined from the available information but is less 
than the actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fair 
market value according to the trade association handbook is used as the assessed 
valuation. However, household furnishings and personal possessions must be 
enumerated or valued for reporting purposes at 10 percent of the value of im 
provements only in the case of homeowners or at 30 percent of the tenants’ 
annual rental. 
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SCHEDULE B 


BASIS FOR COMPARISON AND ASSUMPTIONS MADE 


This comparison includes only the major taxes shown below and does not take 
into account additional service charges applicable in the various jurisdictions 
for such items as water, sewer, trash collections, ete. Annual income levels of 
$5,000, $7,500, $10,000, and $15,000 are assumed as is marital status and de- 
pendents for each income level. 

1. Individual income tax.—Applicable rates in each jurisdiction are applied to 
net taxable income after allowing for exemptions and the maximum standard 
deduction in each jurisdiction for income levels of $5,000, $7,500, $10,000, and 
$15,000. Tax liability is obtained from optional tax table were applicable. 

2. Real property tax.—Tax rates and the general level of property assessment 
in relation to market value were obtained from each jurisdiction treated in this 
comparison. Actual tax rates in each jurisdiction are converted to an average 
effective rate per $100 of current market value of real property ownership as- 
sumed. Real property ownership assumed for each income level is as follows: 


Assumed market value of real property 
Income level: 


$5,000 : AE ae _. Sie, 500 
4 ee Na: Sake irk ates Bh ec bee bee 15, 000 
$10,000 a ee ee 20, 000 


$15,000 _ 80,000 


Personal property tar.—Actual rates are applied in jurisdictions where 
applicable. Assessed value of personal property ownership assumed for each 
income level is as follows: 


» 
> 


issumed assessed value of personal property 
Income level : 


ee inh cl a at ee ea NP - $700 
$7,500______ ipsa toni racer seman teat ones oma acenaroes -----~-------~--- 1, 000 
i 8 ee eee 1, 600 
$15,000 isch ndash apes alas ia A aa 2,500 


For single individuals, an automobile was assumed to be the only tangible 
personal property. 

4, Sales tax.—Based on formula developed from a study of gross income and 
expenditures of urban consumers. Allowance is made for 1 percent District of 
Columbia tax on food for consumption off the premises and exemption of all 
foods and meals from sales tax in Maryland. 

5. Auto tags——All motor vehicle registration fees are applied to automobile 
ownership assumed for each income level as follows: 

Income level: Weight of car 
$5,000 
$7,500 
$10,000 
$15,000 


oO - 


_._.__.. Less than 3,500. 
cal ee s _.._.. Over 3,500 but less than 3,700. 
ada sl cephalus ai 

tis ; sci hs ssid seinen aie: » A 
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Comparative tax table 


INCOME, 


$5,000 





Distric 
rc 
im! \ Prin \ A] I Fai 
i ¥ i Cc) l f X 
Case I Marri 12c! ! 
Income $38 $24 $24 ‘7 $47 $47 $47 
Real property 0 9 167 49 127 173 140 
Personal property ) 0 0 s] 21 1¥ 1Y 
Sales 45 s 28 0 0 ( 0 
Auto tag 4 0 15 l 17 ll 15 
Total 2 24¢ 234 242 0 21 
Case II— Married, no childre 
Income 6 it 
Real property 170 179 167 149 2 14( 
Personal property 0 ( 3l 21 l 1Y 
Sales 4 Oe 28 0 0 ( 
Auto tag v2 15 15 15 17 1] 15 
i otal sO 278 206 250 258 29 
Case IIT—Singk 
Incom«¢ SS 7 72 8 . 83 3 
Real property ) 0 ( ( 
Personal property 0 ) 0 27 18 6 
Sales 32 . i8 0 
Auto tags 22 
Total { 12 s 11 114 
INCOMI $ 
Case I—Married, 2 ! 
Income $04 $76 $76 $112 $112 $112 S11 
Real propert 18! is 185 16 141 1 15¢ 
Personal property { 0 ( i 27 27 
Sales 63 42 42 { { 0 0 
Auto tags 32 | 15 15 17 ll 15 
Total _ 378 331 18 37 3K 542 310 
Case II— Married, no children 
Income 119 108 108 120) 120 120 120 
Real property 189 198 185 16 141 192 15 
Personal property 0 0 0 45 30 27 27 
Re nema . 63 42 42 0 0 0 0 
EO CR. ciedintetiatincun ] 32 15 15 15 17 ll 15 
Total cabbie hieanne : 4103 363 350 345 8 350 318 
Case III—Single 
Income me 148 124 124 176 7¢ 176 176 
mee property .... <<<. 0 0 0 0 0 ( 0 
Persona! property 0 0 0 31 2 19 19 
Sales iE he 45 25 25 0 () 0 
0 ee 32 15 ] 15 17 1] 15 
WE cdebeneanal a . 225 164 164 222 214 20¢ 210 
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Comparative tar table—Continued 


INCOME, $10,000 





Maryland Virginia 
District 
of Co- 
lumbia | Mont- Prinee Arling-| Alex- Falls Fair- 
gomery| Georges ton andrit |Church) fax 
Case I— Married, 2 children 
“a Income $170 $124 $124 $225 $225 $225 $225 
7 Real property 252 265 247 220 188 256 208 
4 Personal property 0 0 0 72 48 43 43 
Ly Sales 81 54 5 0 0 0 0 
5 Auto tags 32 23 23 15 17 11 15 
1 Total 535 466 448 532 478 535 491 
Case 11— Married, no children 
Income 185 156 156 245 245 245 245 
oo Real property 252 265 247 220 188 256 208 
= Personal property 0 0 0 72 48 43 43 
Ee Sales 81 54 54 0 0 0 0 
i Auto tags 32 23 23 15 17 11 15 
ms lotal 550 498 480 552 498 555 511 
Case III—Single 
: Income 215 172 172 295 295 295 295 
sre Real property 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
A Personal property 0 0 0 45 30 27 27 
My Sales 43 27 27 0 0 0 0 
u Auto tags 32 23 23 15 17 1] 15 
- lotal 290 222 222 355 342 333 337 
INCOME, $15,000 
Case I— Married, 2 children 
; Income $310 $226 $226 $475 $475 $475 $475 
+ Real property 378 397 370 330 282 384 312 
#3 Personal property 0 0 0 112 75 68 68 
") Sales 118 84 84 0 0 0 0 
15 Auto tags 32 23 23 15 17 11 15 
10 Total 3X 730 703 932 849 938 870 
Case Il— Married, no children 
1”) Income 345 258 258 495 495 495 495 
. Real property 378 397 370 330 282 384 312 
~ Personal property 0 0 0 112 75 68 68 
0 Sales 118 84 84 0 0 0 0 
15 Auto tags 32 23 23 15 17 ll 15 
12 otal 873 762 735 952 S69 958 890 
Case III—Single 
“6, Income 380 274 274 520 520 520 520 
0 Real property 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
19 Personal property 0 0 0 67 45 41 41 
0 Sales 9% 60 60 0 0 0 0 
15 Auto tags 32 23 23 15 17 11 15 
10 Total 2 357 357 602 5R2 572 57 


24747 O—5S 31 
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REASSESSMENT OF REAL PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The real-estate tax in the District of Columbia is the largest single source of 
tax revenue to the government. The total amount is $45.4 million per year, 
which is produced as a result of a tax rate of $2.30 per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion, applied against a total assessed valuation of slightly less than $2 billion. 

For reasons that are difficult to understand at this date, there has never been 
a citywide reassessment survey made of the District of Columbia. There have 
been discussions of such surveys off and on for generations, but only recently 
has one been undertaken. 

The actual work of reassessing the more than 160,000 parcels of property 
involved commenced in December 1955 and is scheduled to be completed in 
time for the new assessments to be effective for the tax year commencing July 
1, 1959. 

The planning for the reassessment contemplates a period during which in- 
formal discussions of reassessments may take place prior to January 1959, at 
which time formal appeals may be made on the part of persons who are not 
satisfied with their assessments. 

Equalized assessment is a much desired objective in the interest of equity 
and fairness as well as taxpayer relations. However, the present program 
will also provide for the first time a completely descriptive inventory and up- 
to-date records on all real estate in the District of Columbia. This does not 
mean that we have not known of all pieces of property, but rather that many of 
the descriptions on file have been so vague as to be meaningless for tax- 
assessing purposes, particularly the older properties. 

The process of equalizing assessments at a particular level as is being done 
in the District generally results in an increased overall assessment. The work 
has not progressed sufficiently to make a firm estimate on how much the in- 
creased assessment will be, but at this time it appears that it will amount to 
at least $50 million, but may go higher. On a basis of an increased total assess- 
ment of about $50 million, the additional real-estate tax revenue per year would 
be slightly more than $1 million. 

The reassessment program will be beneficial to the property owners and the 
District of Columbia Government not only in the immediate future, but for 
years to come. This program establishes a sound basis and a workable system 
for property tax administration. It provides assessments according to nniform 
standards based on scientific principles and applied by professional personnel 
a goal sought in many jurisdictions but attained in few. Thus, the principles 
of sound tax administration applicable to all taxes; namely, that they be 
administered fairly, equitably, and efficiently, is fast becoming a reality with 
regard to real-estate taxes in the District of Columbia. 

This description of our work to equalize real-property taxes in the District 
is included in this brochure principally to illustrate the extent to which 
the Commissioners are endeavoring to be certain that the local taxpayer is 
paying his fair share of the cost of running the city. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE TAX POTENTIAL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


During the past 10 years the District of Columbia, not unlike most other 
cities, has found it necessary to increase expenditures in order to provide rea- 
sonable facilities and an adequate level of services to its residents and the many 
others who enjoy the city’s facilities. To meet these demands for increased ex- 
penditures, the tax structure of the District has been examined and reexamined 
repeatedly with a view to identifying and developing additional sources of neces- 
sary revenue, while at the same time avoiding the creation of any serious im- 
balances with the tax systems of the surrounding jurisdiction of Maryland and 
Virginia. 

This continuing search for additional revenues has resulted in the adoption 
of new tax sources and an expansion of existing taxes until today the District’s 
tax system incorporates virtually all the basic taxes normally encountered at 
both the State and local governmental levels. As a result of this trend toward 
higher tax rates, broader tax bases, lowered exemptions, and new taxes, the 
overall taxload now imposed upon large segments of the District’s population 
is in many respects heavier than that found in the surrounding communities. 

The proximity and relationship of the various jurisdictions in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area create for the District certain unusual problems taxwise. 
While tax comparisons with the various States and with other cities may have 
some merit, comparisons with the neighboring jurisdictions must be given pri- 
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mary consideration. A comparative analysis of the various taxes imposed by 
Virginia, Maryland, and the District shows that the District has the most com- 
prehensive tax system in the Washington metropolitan area. For example, the 
District sales tax, while at the same general rate as that imposed by the State of 
Maryland, imposes a heavier burden as a result of inclusion in the tax base of 
food consumed in the home and in restaurants. At the same time, Virginia 
has no general sales tax. Likewise, the District levies a cigarette tax at a 2- 
cents-per-pack rate whereas neither Virginia nor Maryland levies a similar tax 
at the State level. Montgomery County, Md., is the only other jurisdiction 
in the area which imposes a similar tax on cigarettes. Thus, in the area of 
food and cigarettes, items which represent a substantial proportion of normal 
family expenditures, the District is already in a disadvantageous position by 
comparison with its neighbors. 

The tax structures of the several governments of the metropolitan area and 
the inherent revenue limitations which are peculiar to the District due in large 
part to the paramount Federal interest and geographic limitations, make it in- 
creasingly likely that further extension of the tax system of the District or 
major increases in present taxes would prove harmful to the economic and 
social stability of the District. As the seat of government, Washington is pre- 
dominately a Federal city with 43 percent of its land area, exclusive of streets 
and alleys, owned by the Federal Government and therefore exempt from any 
form of taxation. No other large city is so restricted in the collection of taxes 
from its major industry or so limited as to the other independent basic industries 
which normally provided a stable tax base. Neither is any other major city so 
limited in taxable land area. All told, some 52.8 percent of the land area of 
the District is exempt from taxation. While the large Federal holdings sub- 
stantially reduce the potential tax base of the District, the Federal interest also 
limits revenue possibilities through other means, such as limiting building 
heights to prevent any commercial structure from overshadowing Federal struc- 
tures, attracting other tax-exempt activities such as foreign agencies, and 
bringing to the District large numbers of persons who are exempt from pay- 
ment of some or all District taxes. 

Unlike most other cities the District has fixed boundaries with no possi- 
bilities for expansion by annexing growing suburbs. The result has been that, 
as modern and spacious housing developments have been built in the suburban 
areas, the District has lost to such areas many of its residents in the middle 
and upper income groups. Extensive commercial development in the surround- 
ing jurisdictions has likewise meant that much of the retail business formerly 
done in the central business area of the District has been shifted to the suburbs. 
Other factors contributing to this trend are the shortage of available land for 
further development in the District and the urgent need for slum clearance, 
urban renewal, and redevelopment of large areas of the central city. 

Notwithstanding the limitations on its ability to raise revenue as readily as 
other cities and the surrounding suburban areas, the District has more than 
doubled its general-fund revenues during the past 10 years and has had a greater 
per capita increase in total tax revenues than the average of all State and local 
governments during this same period. 

Evidence of this mounting taxload on District residents is abundant. For 
example, while the Consumer Price Index rose about 21 percent and personal 
income of District residents rose 30 percent between 1947 and 1957, District 
property-tax revenues during the same period increased 85 percent; income- 
tax revenues rose 175 percent; and sales- and gross-receipts tax revenues for 
general-fund purposes mounted by a staggering 447 percent. The total popula- 
tion of the District, meanwhile, declined from 888,000 in 1947 to 831,000 in 
1956. Total general-fund revenue, exclusive of the Federal payment, rose 137 
percent during this same 10-year period. The increase in general-fund revenue 
between fiscal years 1956 and 1957 alone amounted to $15 million, a percentage 
increase of 12.2 percent during a 1-year period. 

Bureau of the Census data also provide evidence of increasing District taxes 
compared with total State and local government taxes. The data show that the 
percentage increase in the amount of all District taxes between 1946 and 1956 
is slightly less than the percentage increase in the amount of all State and local 
taxes during the same period, but that District taxes per capita rose 148 percent 
compared to a rise of 112 percent for all State and local taxes on a per capita 
basis. Comparable Census Bureau data for fiscal year 1957 is not yet available 
to show the further rise of $15 million in District general-fund taxes in fiscal 
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1957 resulting from the Revenue Act of 1956. However, based on an analysis 
of fiscal 1957 cash receipts in accordance with Bureau of the Census definitions 
of tax revenues, District tax revenue in fiscal year 1957 had risen 166 percent 
above the fiscal year 1946 level compared to a rise of 161 percent for all State 
and local taxes between 1946 and 1956. Also, the District’s tax revenue per 
capita rose to $172.98 for fiscal year 1957 compared with $160.48 per capita for 
all State and local taxes in 1956. 

While District tax revenue has increased along with the general rise in eco- 
nomic activity, additional revenue has been obtained primarily by increasing 
tax rates, expanding the base of several taxes and the enactment of new tax 
laws. The original tax base, in several instances, has remained relatively static 
or declined. For example, distilled-spirits-tax revenue increased as a result of 
rate increases from 75 cents per gallon in 1951 to $1.25 per gallon beginning in 
1956, while during the same period consumption of distilled spirits fell from 4.5 
million gallons in fiscal year 1951 to 3.8 million gallons in fiscal vear 1957. 
Likewise, cigarette consumption declined from approximately 140 million packs 
in 1953 to about 110 million packs in 1957; vet cigarette-tax revenue rose from 
$1.3 million in fiscal year 1953 to $2.1 million in fiscal year 1957 due to a tax rate 
increase in 1954 from 1 cent per pack to 2 cents per pack. Similarly, real-estate- 
tax revenue increased from $24.8 million in fiscal year 1947 to $44.7 million in 
fiscal year 1957 while during the same period the percentage of taxable land area 
to total land area of the District declined from 49.1 percent to 47.2 percent. 

The whole broad category of consumer taxes which cover retail sales, alcoholic 
beverages, beer, cigarettes, and new motor vehicles are now levied in the District 
of Columbia at rates generally comparable to or higher than the tax rates on 
similar items in the surrounding Maryland and Virginia communities. Further- 
more, the District of Columbia, in some cases, taxes items not taxed in the sur- 
rounding communities as shown below: 


District of Columbia Maryland Virginia 
1 percent food for off-premises con- None 
sumption. 2 percent tangible per 
Retail sales (rate and base 2 percent tangible personal property sonal property and 
and certain services, including certain services, ex 
food served in restaurants clusive of food 
3 percent transient rooms 
Cigarettes (per pack) 2 cents No State tax; Mont None 
gomery County, 2 
cents 
Motor vehicle excise (rate 2 percent... : 2 percent None 





To properly measure the taxload, both the tax rate and the tax base must be 
taken into consideration. For example, the District sales-tax rate is the same 
as the Maryland sales-tax rate for most items of tangible personal property ; how- 
ever, the District sales tax includes food, taxed at 1- and 2-percent rates, which 
is completely exempt from sales taxation in Maryland. The District sales tax 
is therefore more burdensome than is the Maryland tax. Furthermore, the ab- 
sence of a sales tax in Virginia places District retail business at a distinct 
competitive disadvantage. 

While the District real-property-tax rate of $2.30 per $100 of assessed value is 
ostensibly lower than the rates of the surrounding communities, this is not in 
fact the case. Local assessment practices have a direct bearing on the amount 
of real-property tax paid. Among jurisdictions in this area, as well as through- 
out the Nation, assessed values are normally a fraction of current market values. 
Thus, comparable burdens of real-property taxation can only be determined 
after adjusting for fractional value assessments. To illustrate, a jurisdiction 
which has a tax rate of $1 per $100 of assessed valuation and which assesses at 
100 percent of current market value actually has an effective tax rate which is 
twice as high as a jurisdiction which has a tax rate of $1 per $100 of assessed 
valuation and which assesses at 50 percent of current market value. he best 
estimate of the level of assessments in relation to current market value in the 
District and in each adjoining jurisdiction was used to obtain comparable effective 
property-tax rates for residential property. Application of these adjusted prop- 
erty-tax rates shows that real-property taxes in the District are higher than in 
each = the adjoining jurisdictions except Montgomery County, Md., and Falls 
Church, Va. 
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The Board of Commissioners has authority to set the real-property-tax rate 
annually but cannot fix it below a minimum of $2.20 per $100 of assessed valu- 
ation as established by law. In fiscal year 1957 and again in fiscal year 1958 the 
Commissioners set the tax rate at $2.30. To further increase the real-property- 
tax rate would create a serious imbalance that could easily accelerate the exodus 
to the suburbs of families now residing in the District, while at the same time 
discouraging new families arriving in the metropolitan area from settling in 
the District. 

The District of Columbia individual-income-tax rates are graduated from 2% 
percent on the first $5,000 of income to 5 percent on income in excess of $25,000. 
Maryland's individual income tax is levied at a single 2-percent rate on earned 
income and a 5-percent rate on unearned income in excess of $500. The individual- 
income-tax rates in Virginia are graduated from 2 percent on the first $3,000 and 
3 percent on the next $2,000 to 5 percent on all income in excess of $5,000. The 
personal exemption and the allowance for dependents under the District indi- 
vidual-income-tax law are $1,000 and $500, respectively ; under Maryland law both 
are $800, while under Virginia law the personal exemption is $1,000 and the 
allowance for dependents is $200. For salaried persons in the metropolitan 
area, the Virginia tax rates and exemptions result in the highest individual- 
income-tax liability at practically all income levels. The lowest income-tax 
liabilities occur under Maryland law for individuals whose income is “earned.” 

In 1956, the District of Columbia individual income tax was increased sub- 
stantially. For numerous District residents the changes in the individual-in- 
come-tax law amounted in effect to the levy of a new tax, as evidenced by a 
threefold increase in the number of income-tax returns filed. Individual-income- 
tax liability on 1956 income totaled more than $9 million even though one-half 
the 1956 income-tax liability was forgiven at the time withholding by employers 
was adopted. This liability on a full-year basis is more than double the liability 
on 1955 income. In view of this, it would not appear to be feasible to further 
increase individual income taxes at this time. To do so might encourage the 
exodus to the suburbs of income groups whose retention in the District is im- 
portant if the present level of individual-income-tax collections is to be 
maintained. 

The accompanying schedules illustrate the comprehensive system of taxes in 
the District. They also illustrate the relatively heavy taxload on District resi- 
dents and businesses compared with the taxload on Maryland and Virginia 
residents and businesses. Schedule A shows that the District of Columbia levies 
an unincorporated business net income tax not levied in any of the surrounding 
jurisdictions. The District also levies a cigarette tax found only in Montgomery 
County among the surrounding jurisdictions. The schedule further shows that 
the District levies a sales and use tax and a motor vehicle excise tax neither of 
which is levied in Virginia. Finally, schedule A points up the fact that District 
of Columbia tax rates, including the real-estate-tax rate after adjustment to 
reflect local assessment practices, are as high and in most cases higher than tax 
rates in the adjoining jurisdictions. The District real-estate-tax rate adjusted 
to an effective rate per $100 of current market value exceeds the adjusted rate 
of each jurisdiction in the area except that of Montgomery County, Md., and 
Falls Church, Va. 

Individual income taxes, sales taxes, real-property taxes, personal-property 
taxes, and motor-vehicle-registration fees are used in schedule B to illustrate 
the major taxpayments by typical individuals and families at various income 
levels living in each jurisdiction. The sum of District taxpayments is larger than 
the sum of taxpayments in either Montgomery or Prince Georges Counties at 
each of the specified income levels. Taxes paid by District residents are also 
greater at the $5,000 and $7,500 income levels than are taxes paid by residents 
of any of the Virginia jurisdictions. At the $10,000 and $15,000 income levels 
the taxes paid in several Virginia jurisdictions exceed the sum of the taxes paid 
in the District. This is due mainly to the steeper graduation of individual- 
income-tax rates in Virginia. Thus, the District of Columbia finds its tax 
horizon seriously restricted as a result of comparison with the tax systems of its 
neighboring jurisdictions which would, in effect, be the beneficiaries of any 
significant increases in District taxes. 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL FUND PUBLIC WorRKS PROJECTS, 1959-64 


The adjoining counties of Maryland and Virginia have in recent years expert- 
enced tremendous growth in population, in wealth, and in economic activity, 
largely at the expense of the District. As population, wealth, and business ac- 
tivity have shifted to the suburbs, the tax potential of the District has been im- 
paired. The suburban areas, on the other hand, find themselves with an ever- 
increasing tax base in the form of increased business activity, income, and 
wealth. In contrast, the District is faced with relatively little available land 
for further development and a trend of business activity that is static if not 
declining. 

In sum, the District finds itself today in the difficult position of the typical 
central city in an expanding metropolitan area. Even if it imposed a lesser tax 
burden on its inhabitants than do the surrounding communities, it would still 
probably suffer a loss in population because of the modern trend of middle income 
families to move to the suburbs, taking with them, among other things, their 
tax potential and their purchasing power. However, since the District generally 
imposes as heavy and in most cases a heavier overall tax burden than do other 
jurisdictions in the metropolitan area, this problem is even more aggravated 
than is usually the case. Compounding the difficulty are a host of other factors 
which seriously affect the tax resources of the District. Among these may be 
prominently counted the large proportion of tax-exempt land and improvements, 
the District’s inability to derive any tax revenues from the Federal Government 
as the major source of local employment, the absence of major industrial or 
commercial types of activity which form a huge segment of the tax base in most 
cities, limitations upon the District’s economic development in deference to the 
Federal interest, lack of available undeveloped land for physical expansion, and 
the huge number of persons working in the District and availing themselves 
freely of costly local services and facilities while living in the suburbs and 
making no tax contributions to the District. 
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in 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
FOR ALL AREAS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES, 
OCTOBER 18, 1957 
ize © ~iass 
ee Le ee ee es 
Grade under 21-25 26-30 1-3, . 35-39 LOmLy over Classes 
Liccecd 3 11 50 167 Wh 2 - 377 
1-2 weer 2 7 29 ly - - 52 
2 sneer 1 1 27 138 114 - - 261 
203 coves ~ 2 5 33 21 - - 61 
> sccee S - 2k 107 103 7 1 243 
3-4 ue 5 3 10 29 18 2 1 68 
B aseae 2 3 19 10h 95 6 - 229 
Ud wees 2 3 3 26 34 1 - 69 
D aaene - 2 19 81 a7 5 - 186 
5-6 .ccce 2 4 10 30 29 1 - 76 
© sesan 2 23 66 71 3 > 165 
Grand 


Total... 


16 33 197 810 722 27 2 1,807 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 
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School Grade under 
BRIGHTWOOD. «+00 1 - 
1-2 ~ 
2 = 
2-3 - 
3 * 
3-1, - 
4 a 
ho5 - 
5 o 
546 - 
6 ~ 
Total - 
KEENE eeeeeee ee 1 = 
1-2 - 
203 - 
3 
3-4 
4 
he5 ~ 
5 o 
5-6 ~ 
6 i 
Total - 


LA SALLE, ...6. i - 
1-2 - 
2 - 

2=3 - 
3 - 

3-4 ~ 
L = 
4-5 - 
5 o 
56 - 
6 i 
Total - 
RUDOLPH. .cccee 1 - 
1-2 - 
2 is 
2-3 - 
3 ‘a 
3—4 - 
lh o 
4-5 - 
5-6 “ 
6 = 
Total - 
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CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES dds 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 (Continued) 


AREA 1 (Continued) 


Size of Class 








20 and L5 and Total 
School Grade under 21-25 26-30 31-3 35-39 L0-l over Classes 
TRUESDELL....00 1 - ~ 3 ~ - 7 
1-2 - - 1 - - 1 
2 ~ - ~ 1 1 ~ - 2 
2-3 ; ~ . - 1 - . 1 
3 - ° - ° 2 - - 2 
3-4 - - - - ~ - ~ - 
Mm = > s = z P a ‘ 
h=5 - - - - 2 - - 2 
5 - - - 2 - - - 2 
5-6 - - - ~ - - ~ - 
6 - - - - - - 2 
Total < . 2 7 6 ‘ “ 1 
ee | - “ 3 “ ~ - - 3 
1-2 ~ - - 1 - - 2 
2 - - 1 - z - - 2 
2-3 . - a 1 . ° - 1 
3 - - - 1 1 - - 2 
3-4 - - - ~ - - - 
4 - - 1 2 - ~ 3 
4-5 ~ ~ - - - - - 
5 - - - 1 - 2 
546 . . ~ 1 - - 1 
6 - - - - 1 ~ ~ 1 
Total “ . © L 7 - ° 16 





GRAND TOTAL eeeeeeeee 
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CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 (Continued) 


AREA 2 (Continued) 


Size of Class 
20 and L5 and Total 





School Grade under 21-25 26-30 31-3, 35-39 O-4 over Classes 
PARK VIEW..e.se. 1 “ . 5 1 « “ ‘ 6 
1-2 - he 1 at » i 1 
2 - - 3 1 - 7 “ h 
2-3 - - ~ 1 - - - 1 
2 - - 2 2 - ~ - h 
3h, - - ~ - “ - me ‘ 
4 - - - 7 1 « i 8 
4=5 - - - - - - - - 
5 iy * Ss “ . a a a 
5-6 - - - 1 - - 1 
6 - ~ oo _- 3 - an 3 
Total - . 11 13 4 - . 28 


GRAND TOTAL sescccctes 3 2 20 43 21 1 - 90 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 
AREA 3 


Size of Class 





20 and and Total 


School Grade under 21-25 26-30 31-3 35-39 O09 over 


ADAMS ..ccscccscese§ 1 ~ ~ 1 


1 - @ is 

1-2 - - - - - - 
2 - - ~ 1 - - 
2=3 - - - 1 - - - 
3 - - - - 1 * ‘ 
3-L - - 1 - ~ - 
4 - - - 1 - - - 
u-5 - - - - ~ - - 
5 - - - 1 - - - 
56 w . 1 - “ “ 
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' 
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BANCROFT........ 1 - - 2 1 - - 
1-2 - - - - - - - 
2 - ~ 1 1 1 - - 
2=3 - - - ] - - - 
3 —_ = - a - - 
34 - - - - 1 - - 
\ - - - - 2 - - 
b-5 - - - - - - - 
5 . ‘ ‘ . 1 1 i 
56 - . = “ ° - ‘ 
6 - . - . 1 1 A 
Total - » 3 u 3 - 
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CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENT/RY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 (Continued) 


AREA 3 (Continued) 


Size of Class 








20 and LS and Total 
School Grade under 21-25 26-30 _ 31-3; 35-39 bO-U, over Classes 
RAGRISOR 6332000 2 - - - = 3 - ~ 4 
1-2 - - - ~ ~ - + ~ 
2 3 1 - . hy 
2=3 - - - - - - - 
3 - ~ 3 ~ - - 3 
3-4 - - - 1 - - - 1 
4 ~ - - 2 - - - 2 
4-5 - - - 1 - - - 1 
5 . ° 1 ° ° 1 
5-6 ° - = a e a 
6 2 - - - - 2 
Total - - 2 12 4 - = 18 
MORGAN... ccccce ° 1 ~ - 2 - - 3 
1-2 . e > - 1 “ 1 
2 - : 2 1 - - 3 
2-3 - - ~ - ~ 
3 ~ ° ° 1 2 - - 3 
3-1 - - - - - ~ 
iF - - - 2 - - ~ 2 
L-5 - - 1 - - 1 
5 . . . 1 1 - . 2 
5-6 - - - - - - an 
6 * - 2 . x 2 
Total - - 1 7 9 > - 17 
MONROE.ccccccoee 1 - - - - 4 - ~ 4 
1-2 ~ - - - - - - - 
2 - ~ - 3 ~ - 3 
2-3 . . - . . . - - 
3 ~ - - - 2 - 2 
3-4 - ~ - 1 - - 1 
lk - . * 1 1 ~ 2 
4-5 ~ ~ - ~ - - - 
5 - ~ 2 - - 2 
5-6 - - 1 - 1 
6 - - 1 - - 1 
Total - - - - 13 3 - 16 






GRAND TOTAL 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 


AREA 





Size of Class 
20 and and Total 
School Grade under 21-25 26-30 31=3); 3539 O=-); over Classes 


BROOKLAND. «cece 


nm 
' ' 
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BUNKER HILL... 


1 ~ . - 1 2 - - 3 
1-2 - ° - 1 = . - 1 
2 “ - - ° 2 - - 2 
2-3 . - ~ 1 - ° ° 1 
3 - “ - 1 1 - - 2 
3-h ° ‘ ° . ° . ‘ » 
\ - - - 3 - - - 3 
heS - - - - - - - - 
5 - - - 3 - - - 3 
56 - ‘ - 1 - . - 1 
6 - ‘ . 2 - - . 2 


Total - - oo 
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Ww 
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~ 
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BURROl 


Se 

2 
fe 
un 


cae: - - - mR - - - 4 
1-2 - - - - - - - - 
2 - - - 2 1 - - 3 
2-3 - - - - - - - - 
3 - - - ~ 3 - - 3 
3-4 . - - - ~ 7 - - 
4 - - - 1 1 - - 2 
4-5 - - - 1 ~ - - 1 
S - - - - 2 ~ - 2 
5-6 a - - - - - - - 
4 = 5 & a 2 ae “= 5 
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) 
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' 
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' 
cD 

‘ 

' 
~ 
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LANGDON . ocscovecs 1 - ~ - - 3 - - 3 
2 “ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 “ vi 2 

2-3 7 ; = : 1 : = 1 

3 ; - ‘ ° 2 ‘ . 2 

3-l - - ~ - - - - - 

4 7 - - - - - 2 

4-5 - - ~ - - - ~ - 

5 ~ 1 1 ~ - ~ 3 

5.6 i ‘ ; 3 5 : : 

6 ~ - - 1 1 ~ - 2 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 


AREA 4 (Continued) 
Size of Class 


20 and 45 and Total 
School Grade under 21-25 26-30 3le3dh 35639 LO-LL over Classes 


uN mo 7 4 
NOYES. ccccccecccs 1 ° - - a 1 - = . 
1-2 o o @ l - - - 1 
2 - - - 2 - - - 2 
2-3 . in < 1 ve a ‘ 1 
3 - o e l l - @ 2 
} 
3~hy - * “ “ “ - a = 
- 
uy - - - 2 - - - 2 
c 
4-5 - - - - - - - - 
> - - - - - - - - 
5-6 . - . a _ ‘ a - 
o - - - - = - - - 
Total - > ~ 0 2 ~ ~ 10 


SLOWE. cocccccccce 1 - - I - - - 


le2 = = 1 - = a = 1 
c - = = L = ~ - L 
2-3 - - - o - - - - 
7 5 
2 - - = - - - c 
Jeu a - a a = - a a 
7 
uy - - - = om a . 
ye5 = - a i os - - i 
CG ian - en a = sin ‘= 
5 o 
5-6 - ~ - - 1 - o l 
0 - - - 4 4 = - 2 
Total - -_ 2 6 C - - 10 


WOODRIDGE. coccece l - « - 1 1 - - 2 
1-2 - ° - ~ - - 1 

2-3 - - - - - - - - 

d= - - - - - - 4 

eS - - - - - - 1 

c - . 

é _ =- - = = - + 

Total - - = 7 C - - 13 

GRAND TOTALeccccccces - l 4 53 35 - - 93 


24747 O—58 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia -10- 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 








AREA 5 

OS i aammagageemareaceeaaar 
20 and and Total 

School Grade under 21-25 26-30 31-3) 35-39 10- over Classes 
BUCHANAN. ....0. e 1 - 1 4 ~ - 5 
1-2 - - - ~ ~ ~ - 
2 - - - 5 - 5 
2-3 - - ~ ~ = ~ 
3 - - 1 3 \ 
3-4, - - - - - - 
4 - 2 2 - - os 4 
h=5 - 1 - - - - 1 
cnc te Oe bw Se 3 
5-6 ~ - - - - - 
6 a 1 3 
Total - > 8 10 7 - = 25 
BRYAN..... jase 1 ~ h ~ 4 
1-2 ~ 1 - 1 
2 - - - - k - 4 
2-3 - - 1 1 
=. - te Ge -3 Ye *< 3 
3-h; - - - - ~ 
4 - 4 - 4 
h-5 ~ - - - 1 - - 1 
5 - . . a a ” a 
56 ‘ . . . 7 1 . 1 
6 - - ~ - 1 ~ - 1 
Total ~ ~ ~ - 19 4 ~ 20 
PAYNE. ccccccsece 1 ~ - - ] A ~ 5 
1-2 ~ ~ - - - - 
2 - - - 5 - - 5 
2-3 ~ - - - - - ~ 
3 - - - - 4 - 4 
3-4 s . a . “ i vs 
4 - - - 2 1 - 3 
4-5 - - 1 - - x 
5 - “ - 5 - . 5 
5-6 - - - 2 - - 2 
6 ~ ~ - - - - 7 
Total - - ~ 6 21 5 - 32 
GRAND TOTAL...cccccoce ~ - 8 16 7 6 - 77 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia -ll- 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 














AREA 6 
ize o ass 

20 and U5 and Total 

School Grade under 21-25 26-30 31-3, 35-39 0-4) over Classes 
BLOW. ccccccccces 1 = - 1 l = 2 
1-2 ~ - = x - - ~ x 
2 ~ - - 2 ~ 2 
2a3 - . “ . . . . 
3 - - - - - 1 - 1 
3-, - - - - > ‘- - 1 
4 - - - - 1 - 1 
k-5 - - - ~ z - - 1 
5 o - ~ _ ~ * = 
64 « ~ « . 1 1 
6 ~ - - = 1 2 
Total - - 1 h A 2 - 11 
CRUMMELL & ANNEX. 1 - - h ~ 4 
1-2 = ~ 1 - . 2 1 
2 - - 1 2 ~ 3 
2-3 - - 1 - - - 1 
3 . 1 2 - 3 
1 - .6 “ . . 
4 ~ - - - 2 - 2 
L=5 . . 1 . - 1 
5 - - - 1 1 - 2 
5-6 . ° . ° - 
6 - - - 2 - - ~ 2 
Total - - 2 13 4 ~ ~ 19 
PIERCE. cee eco «66 - - - 3 - - - 3 
1-2 - - - - - - - - 
2 ~ 1 = 2 
2-3 ~ ~ 1 - i 
3 - ~ - ~ 2 - 2 
3-), ~ - ~ 2 ~ - - 1 
h é ‘i ‘ ‘ ‘ és e 
4-5 - - - - - - - - 
5 - - - - 1 
5-6 - - « ‘ i is 
6 - ~ - ~ - i 
Total - - - 6 h - - 10 
WEED... 00sec. waa 2 . « « 2 ° “ - 2 
1-2 - - - + 1 ~ - 1 
2 - - ~ 1 1 - 2 
2-3 ~ - = - - “ “ « 
3 - - - 1 - - 1 
3-4 - - - - - - ~ 
\ - 3 . . 3 
be5 - . . . > é . - 
5 - - - 2 - - - 2 
5-6 ~ - - - ~ « ws < 
6 _ a ‘ m ss « - a 
Total - - - 6 - - 11 
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a Pus 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 (Continued) 


AREA 6 (Continued) 


Size of Class 
—————— 
20 and 45 and Total 


School Grade under 21-25 26-30 31-3) 35-39 O0-lh ver Classes 


WHEATIRY ..écie00 1 - - ~ - 5 - - 5 
l=? i “ a: * i = = ‘“ 
9 = a = es 5 “ = 5 
2-3 - - - - ~ ~ - - 
2 es = 1 ” @ - c 
3=1, ~ - - - - - - - 
\ - ‘i ~ 1 - - 3 
eS wa 1 » oo = - 2 
5 - ~ 2 ~ - - 3 
56 = aa “i - - - ~ ~ 
6 - - - 3 - = = 3 





3 
ct 
p, 
i 
+ 

) 
+ 
‘ 

A 

1 

! 

a 
On 





rene 
YOUNG. .ccccess ee - - ~ \ 4 - ~ 
la? - - - - _ - = 
. » 7 
c - - - ” - - f 
2-3 we a = = 1] . ad l 
3 = = as = é am a 
3-), < Z = ss . a et a“ 
u a = =- 5 - - 6 
LS e ‘ : 1 f 6 6 1 
} 
5 is a a 1 . ~ m hu 
5-6 “ 2 . 1 bi % a } 
sssnesiasinammanangeigtingieinteaniemnchcitaseseninsenlina 
T>t01 - = o 2 PK e 7 
Total 3 





GRAND TOTAL. .cecccces - 1 5 61 L5 2 - 114 
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Public Schools of the District of Coltmbia 


CLASS SIZE IN MLEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRAUES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 
AREA 7 


<O and L5 and Total 
School Grade under 21-25 26-30 3le3 35-39 O-lu; over Classes 


BLAIR eccccccce L - - - - 2 « ~ 2 
1-2 - - - 4 - - - l 
2 ~ - - 1 - - - i 
2-3 ~ - - 1 - - - 1 
3 - . - 1 - - - 1 
3-4, a - - - - - a " 
4 - - - 4 a 7 = i 
4e5 ~ - - - - - 1 
5 > a 1 a J n io * 
5-6 - - 1 - - - - 1 
6 i ‘a a - 2 * a 





KINGSMAN. wccesee 


1 
' 
' 
1 


we 
' 


: a 
OOovrwmre Fwwrnw re 

' 

! 

1 


& 
' 
' 
' 
' 
trmoreni 


w 
' 
morirrtieetrtnotw 
' 
' 
morrmoti wi ore) wm 








Total 1 - L 7 15 - ° 
HAYES ..eccccccce 


Se 


- - - - - 2 - 


nm & 
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' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
tert ere ps 


5 
' 


mr 


er * 
OommleOowWwNwNn br 
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' 

' 

! 

' 
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Total - - - 2 2 3 2 9 





w 
' 
oO 
' 
1 
1 
' 
Nm F PF 
' 
' 


LOGAN .. coccccces 1 - ° os 6 a ‘a & 6 
1-2 ~ ~ - - ~ = - - 
2 - - - 2 2 - - 4 
2-3 ~ ~- - - - ~ ea i 
J @ - - - u = - 4 
Jn - - - - - - - ws 
4 - - - 2 ° o 3 
bed “ “ - - - - 1 
2 

1 

2 





Total - - - par 7 ~ 2 
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Fublic Schools of the District of Columbia 


CLASS SIZE IN LLEMENTARY SCHOLLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 16, 1957 


AREA 7 (Continued) 





Size of Class 
L5 and Total 
School Grade wnder 21-25 26-30 31-34 35-39 U4O-l4k over 


20 and 


LUDLOW wcccccecce 


a] 
' 


nm 
' 


& 
' 


+» 
AOOWW & Www wo wr 


' 
' 
(Mes 6 


1 


wrest 


= 
7 - 
= - 
= - 
~ - 


Classes 


wee te eee I 


~ 


g 
pg 
_ 








MADISON. .ecccee 1 - - - = = = 2 
1-2 - - - - - - - - 

2 - ~ ~ - i. - - 1 

2=3 - - - - 2 - - 2 

3 - - - - o - a 

3-4 - ~ - - - ~ - 

4 - - - - 1 - - 1 

4-5 - - - - 1 - - 1 

5 - - - - 1 - - 1 
5-6 - - - - 1 - - 1 
6 - . - “ - i i i 
Total ~ - - 2 7 - - G 
TAYLOR. coccese 1 = = - 4 2 = = 3 
1-2 - - - - - - - - 

2 ~ - ° . 2 - . 2 

2=3 - - - - - - - 7 

3 - - - - 1 - - 1 
3-4 - - - - 1 - ° l 

4 - - - - - - - - 

led - - - - 1 - - 1 
5 ~ - - - 1 - - 1 
5-6 - . - - - - - - 
6 ~ = - - 1 - ~ l 
Total - a - 1 9 a - 10 
EDMONDS. .cccece 1 ~ - = ~ 2 - ~ 2 
1-2 - - - - 1 - 1 
2 - - - 1: - - 1 

2=3 = ~ ~ 1 - - - 1 

3 ~ ~ - 1 - - - 1 
3-4 - - - - - - - - 

4 - - - 1 - - 1 
4-5 ~ - - - 1 - - 1 
5 - - - 1 - - 1 
5-6 ~ « * “ o = - 
6 - - - - - - 1 
Total ~ + - 6 1 - 10 


(Continued on next page) 
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ales 
Frublic Schools of the District of Columbia 


CLASS SIZk IN ELEnEN TARY SCHOOLS, GRADIS 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 


AREA 7 (Continued) 


Size of Class 
20 and LS and Total 


School Grade under 2le25 26-30 31-34 -39 Oell over Classes 


PEABODY. cccccecs 1 - - a 


ce ie ie 
AAWW EE WwW wp 
' ' 
' ' 
1 ' 
re 'irRre 
' 
r 
' 


' 
' 
1 
' 


w 

t 
' 
1 
' 
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’ 
‘ 
RR PRP RRR eee 


So 
- 
p 
' 

- 
E 


LOVEJOY. cocccce 2 - ~ 2 4 - - - 6 
1-2 - - ~ ~ ~ - - - 
2 - - - 2 2 - - 4 
2-3 - - - - - - - - 
3 - - - 2 1 ~ - 3 
3-4, - - - - - - - - 
4 - - a ~ 3 - - 3 
4-5 ~ - - ~ 1 - - 1 
5 . . . - 2 - - 2 
5-6 - - - - - - - - 
6 o - - - 2 - - 2 


Total - - 2 6 1l ~ - 


nm 
|e) 





EE | - ” - - 3 - - 
1-2 . . . . . . “ 
2=3 “ . ‘ ; nf = i 

3 : ‘ : 


3! 


= 
' 
' 
' 
1 


wr 
' 
1 
' 

' 
ieee) r 
1 
' 


he 


1 
' 
kere tt wie wt w 


5-6 - - ~ - - - - - 
6 - - - - - - - - 





Total - - - 8 > S ll 


GRAND TWTiL ecocccces 4 - Oy 5 


53 } Lé 
ae 4 4 c 440 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 


DISTRICT OF 


AREA § 








20 and 
School Grade under 21-25 





Size of Class 


26-30 31-34 35-39 


BENNING & ANNEX 1 - - - 3 - 
Le2 ~ ~ - 1 - 

2 - - - 2 - 

2-3 - - - - - 

3 ~ - - - 

a - ‘ L - 

ed » 7 = + - 

5 a is - l . 

5-6 - - - 1 je 

6 - ~ - ~ 1 

Total ss . . 12 3 
BURHVILLE...... 1 - . . - 5 
1-2 ~ ~ - - - 

é = - > e = 

3 . . * 2 2 

el; i i ‘ » ‘ 

4 - ~ ~ 3 - 

c a 

wl = = = = c 


Total - ~ 


CARVER, cecccsecs 4 - - - ¢ 4 
C - - - - 3 3 
= . s - — - a“ 
2 
5-6 - - ~ o @ o 
2 

O = = = » é 
Total - ~ 1 7 11 19 

— EEE 


DAVIS & ANNEX,. 1 ~ - - © 

l-2 - = - = = 

2 - - - 3 1 4 

c= - - - - - = 

| c 

3 - - ~ ; ~ 2 

ore = = = = = = 

4 ~ 3 - 4 

oof ‘is o a o @ - 

5-6 

Y = ~ = . 2 

Total ~ 1 3 li 7 é i) 
ET 
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rublic Schools of the District of Columbia “ai 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRAVES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 


AREA 8 (Continued) 
Size of Class 


cO and 45 and Total 
School Grade under 21-25 26830 31-34 35-39 40-4 over Classes 











KrNILWORTH. cccee 1 - ~ 1 - - - - L 
1-2 - - - - - - - o 
< - ~ ~ ~ = - - - 
2-3 - - - ~ 1 - - J 
3 - * o _ “ sa a "i 
} ? 

Jeu = - a - - + = 4. 
u - - - - - - - - 
4-2 = - = - = - - @ 
4 = - - oe a - a a 
Oe ~ - - - ~ ~ 1 
6 - - - - - - - = 
Total - ~ l - i = 4 
ccecccce ] - - 2 - - 6 
5 as a , = ut } 
- - ~ - - - ~ 1 
3 ~ - - 1 - - 3 
2 } ] 
~, ~- l - - ~ - - l 
L - - - 1 - - 3 

c — - - -_ 

at - = _ a = = = 
6 e aa 1 1 a = - ¢ 
+ 1 a A _ oi >} 





— mn 
MERTI TT weeccese 1 ~ - - - - - 
< - - - - 3 - - 
c=) ~- - - - - - - - 
= - - - < - - 4 
je ~- - - - - - - - 
uy - - - l - - 
j=‘ - - - - - - 
=¢ - - - l - - - 
+ é 
40 tal - = 4 C 2 = = isencemcinmes 
NAL Des eeeseres 4 = - é < < = - SS 
le< - - - - - - - = 
< - - - - 4 - - 
2-3 - - ° - - ° e - 
-/ 
3 - - - - 3 - - 3 
3-4 - - - - - ~ i 
uy - - - - - = 2 
le - - - o - 
5 - - - - < = - < 
t 
= - - - l - ~ ~ iL 
- - - < - - - r 
Deed 


(Continued on next page) 








500 FUNDS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fublic Schools of the District of Columbia 


-18. 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 


AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 


AREA § (Continued) 


School Grade 


20 and 
under 


21-25 


Size of Class 
5 and otal 
26-30 31-34 35-39 40-4 over Classes 











RICHARDSON. .ee-. lL - ~ - 1 5 - - 6 
1-2 - - - - - ~ 1 
2 - - - - 6 - - 6 
2=3 " . 7 1 
3 - - - - 5 - - 5 
3-1, ° . ° : . . 
\ . . \ ‘ ; i 
4-5 - - - - 1 ~ = 1 
5 - - - - 4 - uy 
5-6 % l ° ‘ ° - . 1 
6 - - ~ 3 = a a 3 
Total - 1 ° b 26 = = 32 
S ADD ccccscecce a - ~ - 7 o ~ E 
l- - - ~ l “ - - l 
é . - - 1 u - - 5 
2-3 - - - A - - ~ l 
3 - - - 1 4 re in 5 
3-l . ‘ . . a" . : 
4 : . . . 5 - - 5 
4-5 = - - = i - o ] 
? = = = - = 4 
5-6 - - - - - . 
6 - - - - 2 ~ . 4 
Total - - @ 12 2 = ” 33 
SMO THERS.. cccsce 1 - - - 3 l ~ - u 
1-2 - - - - - - l 
2 ~ - - - 3 - . 3 
2-3 ~ ~ - - ] - - l 
2 - . - - - - 3 
3-4 - - - - i - - 1 
4 - - - - ~ - é 
j=5 - - - - - ~ 1 
5-6 . » . . l 1 
Total ~ - ~ 6 15 - ~ 21 
THOMAS. cosccess 1 1 - ~ - 3 - - h 
1-2 ~ ~ ~ - - - - - 
2 - - - 3 - - ° 
2-3 ~ ~ - - - - - 
3 - - 2 - = 7 
d=, - - - - - - - - 
4 - = ~ ~ 1 - 
1G = a Ba = 1 ¥ eo j 
7 5 = - ” ” @ = c 
5=6 - - - - - - ~ ~ 
6 o = = 1 l a = 2 





Total 


GRAND TOTAL . coeccese 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia ~19= 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 











AREA 9 
ee ze 0 ass 
20 and LS and Total 
School Grade under 21-25 26-30 31- 5-39 0-4) over Classes 
| i ‘ “ 3 ‘“ - 3 3 
1-2 1 - - - - o 1 
2 1 ° 1 3 - » 5 
2-3 - - - - - o = 
3 - ~ 1 2 1 - - h 
3-h, - - % - - - 1 
4 ~ - - 1 2 - - 3 
4a5 - 1 1 - 1 - - 3 
5 - - - - 1 - - 1 
5=6 - - 2 1 - ~ ~ 3 
6 - ~ - 2 ~ 2 
Total ~ 3 5 10 8 - - 26 
GARFIELD & ANNEX, 1 . 1 ° 5 ‘. ‘ 6 
1-2 = =- - = - om oa os 
2 - - - 3 - - 3 
2=3 . “ ‘ . . : . . 
3 - - - 4 1 - - 5 
3-1, - 7 - - - - 
L 2 = * h 
4-5 - ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ - 
5 - - ~ iH - - - 4 
5-6 . : . 2 a ‘ ° 2 
6 ‘ a 2 - ? . > 
Total ~ 1 2 Wh 9 ~ : 26 
KETCHAM.. 2.00. ee * ‘ . . 3 
1-2 - - @ o o 
2 - - - 2 - - 2 
2=3 - - - e o ~ e an 
3 - - - 3 ~ - - 3 
3-4 - - - - - - - - 
L - - - - - 2 
5 - - 1 2 - - - 3 
56 ‘ > i" * ui ‘. ., 
é ° 1 2 : 3 


eS 
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CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 


FUNDS FOR 


THE 


DISTRICT 


OF 


COLUMBIA 


AND BY AREAS, OCTORER 18, 1957 (Continued) 








Size of Class 


45 and Total 
Classes 


and 


under 
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. 4 
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y 
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2=3 - 
3 - 
3-l - 
j - 
ve 
hs - 
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400GL @ 
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uy ‘ DAs 4 - 
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30! - 
L at - 
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wa = 
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a . m 
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26-30 


ontinucd 


31-3 


35-39 


LOnbds 
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1 
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c 
y = 
>) 
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1-6, BY GRADES 
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Publie Schools of the District of Columbia ~21- 


CLuSS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 


AREA 10 
Size of Class 


20 and 45 and Total 
School Grade under 26- 1-3, 35-39 LO-lk over Classes 





' 
ireY 
ie 
‘4 
4 
a 
me 


1 

2-3 2 - 1 - - - 1 
3 e re ~ 1 - - 1 

Zl, . - - 1 . * . 1 
\ - . ° “ 2 - - 2 

4-5 - - - - - - - - 
5 - - - 2 1 - - 3 

526 . . 1 . ° . - 1 
6 8 a S 1 1 “i = 2 





3 
= 
po 
~ 
' 
> 
—~J 
rr 
! 
' 
~ 
on 





eeccee «A - - - ] = - es 1 
2-3 - - ] - - - 1 

3 - - ~ - - - - - 

344, - - } - - - 2 


1 
6 * ~ o 1 « - - 1 
Total ] = 2 4 1 - - 

h 4 ‘ 7 
st ~ - - = = > = @ = a 
waiaeahias’ attniaae > . 
HIGHLANDS ..ecee l=2 - - - l - - ~ l 

> - — - _ = _ - _ 
é 
2—3 st = = a 1 i ci 1 
3 - @ = - - - ~ = 
7 
3-1; - ~ - o - = l 
hi o = = o o o 
c 
be = ~ = o = - - o 
5 - * o o ] o 1 
5-6 om = = o ‘na on l 
é « ~ ~- - = o l 
Tatal 9 CS 
i¢ A - > ¢ 2 - - 
7 4 + 5 
N LWiueseeeeeeee 4 13 ll - - 3% 
a a Se SSS 





FUNDS FOR 


r. 93.8 
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re wwnrn 


Ww 
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Ww vr 


Oo 
ct 
Bp 


DISTRICT 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
AND BY AREAS, 





OF COLUMBIA 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
ADES 1-6, BY GRADES 


CTOBER 18, 1957 


AREA 11 


§ 


2 


Siz f Class 


20 and L5 and Total 
School Grade under 21-25 26-30 31-34 35-39 0-4 over Classes 


RIVER TERRACE... 


we ee ro) 











RMPrReMeEr Fr morn! Ww 


1 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia ~23— 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, CCTOLER 16, 1957 


AREA 12 





eee " Size of class 
20 and L5 and Total 
School Grade wnder Z- 26-30 3le3u 35=39 Yoel over Classes 


BUNDY. sbbetrsace 





lye 5S - = - - = - - 
: ~ ~ 1 ~ ~ - 1 
5-6 © - 1 - - . o 1 
6 ~ ~ E - - = - 3 


Totel - - 5 - = e = 


wn 


CLEV ELAND. ecsece 1 = @ = aa 3 ” - 3 
1-2 - - - ~ i ~ - 1 
2 “ * ‘ 2 > “ a 2 
2-3 . ° ° i - - - 1 
3 - - - 1 1 - - 2 
3-4 . . . / . . - “ 
Qu = - 4 4 - - - 2 
yed - « - l - - - 1 
5 - - - 1 - - - L 
5-6 - - - l - - - 


o 
ct 

' 

1 
~ 
‘oO 
vw 
' 

' 
~ 
wr 





COOK, Je Fr.seee 1 - - ~ - iF - ~ h 
1-2 - - ~ - ~ - ~ - 
2 - - - - - . 3 
2-3 - - - - - - - - 
3 - - 1 é - - - 3 
3-4 - - - i - - - 1 
4 - ~ - 2 - - - 2 
re) - - - 1 - - - 1 
5 . . . ‘ ~ . 2 
5-6 - - - - = “ = 
6 - - @ o * o o ns 





~ 
oO 


Total ° ° 1 ll 4 ‘ . 





GARRISON. .e.cees 
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irorw 
‘ot 
es 
1 
MPwrernr & 


we 
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Down l Www wp re 
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Total - - 1 10 17 
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Fublic Schools of the District of Columbia 


RY 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY Gl! 


bY 0} 


AND DI AMLAD, 4VOLA 1 














School Grade wnder 21-25 26-3 





GRIMEE. cccccocae 1 - - - - c - 


>= - - - i 


91ze of Class 











LANGSTON. cccess J - - - , - - - 
Tote ~ - ~ C ~ - 7 

MONTGOMERY ,S... ] - - - - - ‘ 
- ~- - - - 4 
5-0 - - - - - - - - 
Total = - 3 - ai ‘ c 
PLIWLesseeeeeee 4 - - - - - - - - 
34 - - - - - - - - 
- - - < - - - ‘ 
yet - - - - - - : 

5-6 o = = - Pe 
é mi = os re " = m e 

ee E ETEE EEnEEneenaennenen eee 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia -25- 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY ARLAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 


AREA 12 (Continued) 





Size of Ulass ; 
<O and 45 and Total 
School Grade wnder 21-25 26-30 31-3 35-39 O-ly over Classes 


PRK chk csssece 1 - - - - - - - - 
Led = = = ~_ = - = = 
-3 ~ - - - - - - - 

3 - - - - - - - - 

=i - - - - - - - - 

- - ? 

t } 

ye - - - - - - l 

5 - - - - - - 2 

yen « o o - - “ os a 
¢ a = 5 = - - = 








SEATON. eoccccess l - - - - é - - © 
- - 7 - ~ - 3 

-3 - - - - - - - 

a - - 


SIMMONS. cccccces l - - - c - - 
4 = - - - - - - - 
4 
. - “ ‘ 1 . . i 
" 
Total - - - L7 - - 19 
THOMSOR “ - - - - 4 i 
4 7 ” eee ; 
- - 1 - ° 7 i 
= - - - - 7 < 
= Li - - 1 - - - - 
- - ] - - - 
le’ - - - - - - - - 
c i oo - - - ae 
=O - - - = = _ 
6 -~ = os ~~ = - - L 





Total - - 4 0 3 - - 15 
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508 FUNDS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


rublic Schools of the District of Columbia > 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 


AND BY AREAS, UCTOBER 1b, 1557 


AREA 12 (Continued) 





Size of Class 


—_— eee 


20 and 45 and Total 
School Grade under 21-25 26-30 31-34 35-39 0-4, over Classes 
WALKER-JONES... 1 @ i 1 - ~ ‘is 7 
le2 - - - ~ - ~ J 
2-3 s ‘ ‘ i ve ‘ ‘ ] 
3-4 - a - j - - - J 
4-5 - - ~ 1 - - - 
5 ~ ~ ‘ i ~ - - 
5-6 ~ ~ - ~ - - ~ - 
6 i - - - 1 - = 


3 
° 
ct 
' 
' 
} 
n 
} 
+ 
' 
' 
nm 
we 





GRAND TOTAL. .cccoce a - 2c } oC ~ - 176 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia =27= 


CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 1-6, BY GRADES 
AND BY AREAS, OCTOBER 18, 1957 


mh 


anEA 1 


Size of Class 
20 and L5 and Total 


School Grade under 21-25 26-30 31-3) -39 lO-Wi over Classes 


ECKINGTON..seeoe 1 - - - - 1 -~ - 1 
1-2 - - ~ - - ~ a - 
2 ‘ ; * ; 1 J ss 1 
2-3 ~ ~ - ~ ~ - ~ > 
3 e a a a a 2 “ - 
3) a : a = the Soe i 
h * : ‘ i 7 : ‘ = 
4-5 - - - 1 ~ - ~ 1 
C . ‘ s = a * - 
5-6 - - - - - - 1 
6 - - - - - - - - 


E 


DEE vccccccccss 3 - - 1 3 - - ° 4 
1-2 - a ‘ . . - ‘ ~ 
2 - - - - 3 - - 3 
2-3 - - - - - - - in 
3 ‘ . . - 2 - - 2 
3-L - - - : 1 - - 1 
4 - - - - 2 - - 2 
l=5 - - - - - - ~ - 
5 . . . ° 2 . 2 2 
C6 “ ‘ . ; i 2 ‘ a. 
6 - . . . 2 . ‘ 2 


> 


oO 


Total - - 1 3 li - - 1 


\GE eccccecee 1 - - - 3 - - 3 
3 ‘ . a . 1 a ‘ i 

3 - . . ~ ] . ; i 

J—)) = a ~ a os a a 

4 - - - - 1 - - 1 
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